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REPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ENQUIRY 

COMMITTEE. 


TNl'IiODUCTIOX. 

AiTOiNTMnNT ni- THi: ('oMMrnni:. 

1. Tilt' was a])]ioiiilP(l inulcr Iho following ricsoluiion 

Ko. (latod iho ‘i,s<h XoviMiihcr 10i(). ofllio Boinhay Government 

inllu* Finance l)(‘par{inent : — • 

“ The Government of IjomUay is ]*]ease(l to appoint a Commitlce 
ooiiMstimr of the following members for tlie jnirposf aj>poarinp in the 
teiins of reference : — 


('htirijutn. 


])r. Jivraj X. Mehta, M.D., M.P..G.P.. L.M. A' S.. F.C.P.S., 
M.L.A. 


Mcvihf'rs. 


2. Principal D. G. Karve. M.A. 
r,. :\Ir. S. B. Tyabji. T.S.E. (l^xctired). 

•1, Sir Tvon Hope Taunton. C.T.l'l, T.f'.S., Chief Secretary to 
Government. 

jM emher (U‘d Scerriarji. 

~j. Mr. J. Santos, I.A.A.S. (Retired), Financial Adviser to 
Government. 

“ 2. The terms of reference are as follows : — 

(?) To recommend, with .sjjecial reference to the Reconstruction 
and Development Plans of Government, the means of providing 
an efiicient and economical administrative machinery, and, with that 
object ; — 

(a) to examine generally the growth of expenditure, temporary 
and permanent, on administrative machinery since 1938-39 ; 

ih) to enquire into the working of such machinery ; 
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(c) to consider methods of curtailment of expenditure and of 
increase of efficiency ; 

{(1) where moasiires of curtailment of ex])cnditurc involve 
3 'etrenchment of staff, to examine whether and how the surplus 
staff may he absorbed in the rccjuircmcnts of the Kceonstruction 
and Development Plans ; 

(c) to consider methods of recruitment of additional staff ; and 

(/) where the field of recruitment is unduly limited by reasons 
■of lack of facilities for traijiing, to consider measures for tlio 
expansion of those facilities. 

(n) The detailed revision of pennanent pay-scales will be a matter 
lor separate consideration by Government, l)nt the Committee is not 
precluded from suggesting the broad principles of such revision, 

(m) Questions of policy will be the concern of Government ; but 
it will be open to the Committee to indicate the economics which 
might be effected if particular policies were abandoned or moffified 
or certain other policies adopted, 

“ 3. The travelling allowance of the non-official members of the 
'Committee should be regulated in accordance with rule 1(f) (Ij) in 
Section I of Appendix XLTI-A to Bombay Civil Services Piulo.s, 
Volume II, 

“ 4. !Mr. M. V, Tilve, Assistant Secretary to Government, Finance 
Department, should work as Assistant Secretary to the Committee.” 

2. On his appointment as Director-General of Health Services in the 
'Government of India, Dr. Jivraj Mehta went to Dellii on the IStli of 
August 194-7, and Principal Karve acted as Chairman in his absence. 
Finding it increasingly difficult to spare time for the Committee’s work, 
OAving to preoccupation with his duties as Director-General of Health 
Services, Dr. Mehta tendered resignation of his membership of the 
Committee on the 13th November 1947. Government accepted his 
re.signation, and appointed Principal Karve as Chairman of the Committee 
under Eesolution No. 6745/33, dated the 6th December 1947. 

3. In the meantime, the detailed revision of pay-scales, which was 
entrusted to hir. Santos in his capacity as Financial Adviser to Govern- 
ment, had reached an urgent stage involving heavy work, and it was 
found necessary to relieve Mr. Santos of his duties as Secretary of the 
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CSominittee. Mr. M. K. Yardi, M.A., I.C.S., was accordingly appointed 
Yuli time Secretary of the Committee on the 11th August 1947, hlr. Santos 
■continuing as member. 

Scope of the EkiQuirv. 

4. We have conceived our task as embracing the whole field of 
administration, and have approached it from three different angles, 
namely, efficiency, economy and association of the public with the 
administration. In Chapter W we have examined generally the growth 
of expenditure on administrative machinery since 1938-39. In 
•Chapters VI, VII, VIII and IX we have suggested changes either of 
structure or of jjrocedure in^the present administrative machinery so 
as to make it an efficient and economical instrument of Government 
policy. In Chapter V we have recommended that nationahsed 
industries or public utility concerns .should be oj^erated through the 
medium of public corporations. In Chapter XI suggestions have been 
made regarding methods of recruitment, principles for the reabsorp- 
tion of retrenched staff and profusion of traimng facilities for the 
services. In Chapter XII we have sho\vn how, vfith adequate supervision 
and guidance, the local bodies can be made an efficient instrument both 
for decentralisation and for the association of the non-official element 
with district administration. In an interim report [Appendix D (II)], 
we have indicated the principles on which the pay-scales should be 
re\'ised and allowances attached to them. As enjoined by term (m) of 
our terms of reference, we have eschewed questions of policy excej^t in 
so far as they affect administrative efficiency or involve measures of 
-economy. 

Procedure. 

5. Xaturalh^, the fii’st task to which we addressed ourselves was 
to formulate the procedure of enquiry. The Bombay Reorganisation 
Coimnittee, 1933, popularly known as the Thomas Committee, had 
taken as the basis for their enquiry Remews of Administration 
prepared at the instance of the then Governor, Sir Frederick Sykes, 
summarising the organisation and functions of each department. The 
new departments wliich had come into being since the Thomas 
Committee reported were requested to prepare fresh reviews, while the 
older ones were asked to bring their reviews up to date. As our terms of 
reference laid special emphasis on the reconstruction and development 
MO-iiiBk H 204 :— la 



in'ugT.amme of Govenniient, wc obtained a copy of tlic Post-War- 
Beconstruction Pian as finally adopted by Government, In tlie course 
of our enquiry -u^e sought information regarding the recruitment rules, 
to the various services under Government and the facilities provided 
for training recruits. As our enquiry progressed, we found it necessary 
to obtain information on specific points not only from tire departments 
of the Bombay Government but from some other Pro\’inccs as -vccll. 
We are extremely grateful for the readiness with which the infonnation- 
called for by us was placed at our disposal. 

6. A Press Note was issued through the Director of Publicity inviting 
suggestions from public bodies and persons on the subject matter of our 
enquiry. Government also issued a circular permitting the heads of 
departments and officers to send us -^mtten memoranda suggc.sting 
improvements in the administrative machinery. As our terms of 
reference were very wide, we thought it necessary to issue 
a comprehensive questionnaire, reproduced as Appendix A. About 5,000- 
copies of this questionnaire were distributed among public men and public 
institutions. Special questionnaires were issued regarding the 
employment of lady medical practitioners and the organisation of 
Government grain shops. The total number of replies received by us 
was 385. They furnished us much useful information on the 
different aspects of administration and suggested fresh lines of 
approach. 

7. We started work in Bombay on the 4th December 1946 and held 
in all 102 sessions in Bombay and Poona, where we had moved with 
Government from the 10th September to 6th November 1947. We 
moved to Matheran on the 15th of March to draft and finalise our 
report. 

8. In the course of our enquiry we examined in all 85 witnesses, official 
as well as non-official, a list of whom is printed as Appendix B. These 
included a number of officials holding responsible posts as secretaries, 

• collectors and heads of departments who supplied us with fiirst hand 
information of the actual working of the several parts of the adminis- 
trative machinery. We are indebted to those who found time to send 
us written memoranda and replies to the questionnaires and to 
appear before us to give the benefit of their, loiowledge and 
expenence. 
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Interim Reports. 

9. 'SVe Mere requested bj’" the Einance Department on tbe 16tb 
-December 1946 to give priority to the Civil Supplies Department and 
•submit an interim report on it. Meanwhile, Government had already 
sanctioned certain schemes of -reorganisation which involved both 
structural changes and increased expenditure and thus came within the 
-scope of our enquiry. We had an opportunity to discuss informally 
with the Ministers the procedure to be followed in regard to the schemes 
which could not wait until the formulation of our final report. It was 
decided that the Committee should be consulted about all schemes 
invohdng structural changes at the appropriate stage, that is, after they 
had been examhied by the Secretariat departments. But schemes 
•entailmg merely a quantitative exjiansion of staff within the existing 
-structure of departments were not to be referred to us, unless they 
involved considerable expenditure and the Finance Department for that 
reason thought it necessary to seek our advice. We submitted to 
government in all sixteen interim reports on various questions, a list 
of which is given in Appendix C. Those of the interim reports which 
•could not be incorporated hi the body of our Report have been 
added as Appendix D. 


Political Changes. 

10. Since the appointment of the Committee momentous changes 
have taken place in the political sphere. With the attainment of freedom 
public aspirations have been directed towards the hnprovement of 
-administrative machinery and towards social and economic reforms 
•calculated to ameliorate the condition of the masses. The time has 
never been so opportune for the introduction of major improvements in 
the administration of the country. “ The Government of a democratic 
country can only be thoroughly reorganised at psychological moments 
when the political mood is one of reform and vested interests, govern- 
mental as well as private, are at their weakest. ” * The present is, 
therefore, a good opportunity to overhaul the administrative machinery 
and refashion it so that it becomes an efficient instrument for the realisa- 
^tion of the social aspirations of the people. 


* Arnold Brecht and Comstock Glaser : The Art and Technique of Administration 
an German Ministries, p. 30. 





CHAPTER II. 


ADMINISTRATION IN DREE INDIA. 


Independence. 

11. IVhen the national flag was hoisted over the 75-year old Bombay 
Civil Secretariat at midnight of 14th-]0ih August 1947, the citizens of 
Eombay, in common with their brethren in other parts of India, greeted 
the dawn of independence with almost frenzied enthusiasm, nie 
Prime Minister. Mr. B. G. Khcr. after hoisting the flag of Free India for 
the first time, uttered the following exhortation : “ Citizens of Free 
India,- — you are now free.” In the capital city of India, at the same 
hour, India’s first Prime Slinistcr, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, expressed 
the feelings of the whole nation when he said : “ Years ago wc made 
a tryst with destiny, and now the time comes when we shall redeem 
our pledge, not wholly or in full measure, but very substantial!}-. At 
the stroke of the midnight hour, Avhen the world sleeps, India will awake 
to life and freedom.” 

12. Two significant steps of great constitutional importance- 
accompanied these expressions of the joyous feeling of freedom. Exactly 
at the hour when the national flag was unfurled in India, the office- 
of the Secretary of State for India in Great Britain, the India Ofiice, 
was closed. Not only the centre but the entire circle of govennnental 

authority was thus transferred to India. Synchronously with the closing 
of the India Office, the Indian Constituent Assembly passed its first 
resolution, of which the initial part reads as follows : 

“ It should be intimated to the Viceroy that the Constituent 
Assembly of India has assumed power for the government of India.” 

Pakliamektaky Goveenment. 

13. In the field of administration these momentous developments 
in the political and constitutional spheres have produced a very vital 
change. For policy as well as for execution, for the structure of 
government as also for the organization of all administrative services, 
final power and responsibility now vest in Indian hands. Whatever 
may be the details of the Constitution finally adopted by the Constituent 
Assembl}’-, three of its fundamental features stand out as governing 
principles of the future administration of the country. By providing: 
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for adult suffrage as the mode of election to the legislatures in 
the provinces as veil as at the centre, the democratic character of the 
entire administration is emphasized. This means the end of bureaucracy, 
wherein servants of Government could claim authority which was not 
traceable to the people over whom it was exercised. The administrative 
Services at all levels for the first time became ‘ services ’ in the 

I 

literal sense of the term. 

14. The second important feature of the Constitution is its composite 
character as a Union of Constituent States. Although in its purety 
federal organization this feature does not mark any fundamental 
departure from a prolonged process of decentralization, extending over 
at least thirty years, yet the new emphasis on ‘ Union ’ is significant. 
While on the one hand it marks the separate individualities of 
constituent imits, which are united for common purposes on the national 
evel, the character of a Union on the other hand emphasizes a degree 
of concentration which a mere federation would not so obviously imply. 
In the functions of government, in the resources made available and 
in the organization of appropriate administrative machinery for carrying 
out the several functions, both their separateness as also the unification 
of provinces into the central Government must be recognised. 

15. The third feature of constitutional organization, which 
dominates the 'whole field of administration, is its essentially parlia- 
mentary character. Political thought and govermnental experience 
in our country have been so closely linked with British modes in the past 
that almost unconsciously our judgments on the merits of governmental 
forms and on the propriety of administrative action come to be based 
on a comparison with British practice. This influence has been 
specifically acknowledged by our foremost leaders, and is indeed "writ 
large in the constitutional provisions bearing on the authority of the 
provincial as well as Union Cabinets. And yet the federal character 
of our Government and its emphasis on social and economic planning 
are factors which are imperceptibly but effectively influencing the 
govermnental structure in two directions not wholly consistent "with 
parliamentary forms and British practice. One is the position of 
authority, as distinguished from mere influence, that is created for the 
Heads of the Provinces and of the Union. Eestricted as the field of 
this authority is, it is an important feature of the constitution, and it 
has an unmistakable bearing on the whole organization of the-- 
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administrative macliiQerj.' Centralised planning, combined vitb an 
urge .tovards non-statntory association of tbe people vdtb important 
governmental organs, is another feature vdiicb, though not dependent 
on the constitution, has to he taken account of in the future organization 
of govermnental business. 


SociAii Plannucg. 

16. How very comprehensive and far-reaching are the tasks that the 
national Governments, in the centre and the provinces, are setting to 
themselves will be seen from the following resolution passed at the All- 
India Congress Coimnittee meeting on November 16, 1917, in New 
Delhi : 

“ Political independence having been achieved, the Congress must 
address itself to the next great task, namely, the establishment of 
real democracy in the country and a society based on social justice 
and equality. Such a society must provide for every man and woman 
equality of opportunity and freedom to work for the unfettered 
development of his or her personality. This can only be realised when 
democracy extends from the political to the social and economic 
spheres. Democracy, in the modern age, necessitates a planned central 
direction as well as the decentralization of political and economic 
power, in so far as this is compatible with the safety of the State, with 
efficient production and the cultural progress of the community as 
a whole.” 

1T„ AYhilc it is true that this resolution constitutes a declaration of 
objectives and methods on the part of only one political party, the 
biggest in the land, no government v/hiich is likely to commend itself 
to the su})port of the adult population of the country can afford to have 
.any other objectives than social justice and equality of opportunity, or 
follmv any other methods but tho.se of central planning and decentralized 
adininistration. ^Moreover, provisions based on these ideals have 
!io-,v been incorporated in the draft constitution of the country as 
oirfx'tive principles of State policy. The objectives as well as the 
'■ipprov< d jnethod.s recorded therein must he taken to be all-pervasive, 
itTio it would he natural to expect that the machinery of provincial 
-'■'Unin'.-tratioji will be .suitably reorganized to conform to tbe.se 



Traditions of the People. 


18. Jn conlmst to tlie liigli ideals of sucli an active and creative 
organization of democratic life, the traditional habits of the Indian 
people have been largely apathetic. But in the recent past, after long 
years of servility to their foreign rulers, the people at large developed 
a very strong attitude of resistance, active as well as passive. Even 
though the reins of power now lie in the hands of leaders who 
themselves were the s])okesmcn of the movement of resistance, the public 
have not yet fully a])preciatedthe thought that in obeying the law of the 
Government elected by and responsible to them, they are only obeying 
themselves, and in fact are admim'stering and enjoying self-rule. "While 
experience will no doubt bring to the jieople a proper realisation of their 
new responsibilities and ojipoi’tunities, there is in this sphere a positive 
scope for political education, to the need for which all responsible leaders 
are fortunately alive. 

19. Those who constituted the limbs of the administration under 
the old regime, the Ser\uces, are also feeling the difficulties of the 
transitional period. They have, however, inherited such a strong 
tradition of loyalty to the State that suitable adjustments in their 
apjn'cach to dut}" under changed circumstances can be confidently 
exjjected. In the palmiest days of indigenous rule, while public servants, 
including the ruler, were always respected and looked up to, they were 
required to abide Ijy the approved social law. It has been rightly said 
that the King is the most law-abiding citizen in England. No wonder 
that his servants, high and low, are juit on them mettle, and the people 
of Great Britain have a perfect assurance that whatever law they make 
will be efficiently administered bj^ the King’s government. When they 
are dissatisfied with the Government of the day, they do not, therefore, 
go about challenging its authority, but make a constitutional move to 
2iut another govermnent in power. In substance the ancient Indian 
tradition is the same, and there is valid reason to hope that the Govern- 
ment, the Services and the people, if then’ respective roles are properly 
emphasized in the day-to-day working of the administration, will soon 
■settle do-wn to the fulfilment of those tasks to which reference has been 
made in the pre^dous paragraph. 

People’s Expectations. 

20. No doubt the endm’ance of the people has been sorely tried in 
"the past, and now that they are masters of their own destiny, they sne 



DEilO'^BATIC ADinNI^^TnATIO:'. 


21. The AH-Isdia Congress Corriiiuttee''=- resolution ret'^rrei to earlier 
in Thi5 chajA^ir enunciates the loa^c prindp!''- of a desirahie sjsteia of 
gdjrimstTation as foIIo~5 ; " Our aim should be to evolve a poliri''al 
sr^em vrhich vr3I combine efnciencv of adnimistration. vrith individual 
liberrp." It cross on to emphasize the deslrabhitv o: supplving an 
alternative to the acouisitive economv of private capitahsm and the 
regimentation of a totalitarian .sta~e." The atmosphere vras never so 


free from traditional attachments to administrative forms tvhich hav-e 
outlived their usefnln.e=3 as it is notr : nor vrere aspirations for a better 
and meer life ever higher than thev are at present. In our survey of 


adminhtration of the province and in. 


recommendations that 


vre have made, me have tried to take into accoanr both the nes’ls and the 
opportunities of the nem age that has damned on our countirv. and it is 
our earnest hope that administratiTe reorganization mill lead and assist 
tne general reorganization of society, combininu social Justice mith 
epuality of oppommity and eSciency of administration mith individual 



CHAPTER m. 


EVOLUTION OF THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATIVE 
]\IACHINERy— WAR-TIME AND POST-WAE CHANGES. 

22. The tree of Indian independence, now mature, is of recent and 
rapid growth. Up to the first AVorld War interest in politics was confined 
to a smaU portion of the population, estimated at the time of Mr. Montagu’s 
%dsit at not more than five jier cent of the total. Eloquent and 
influential as were men like Tilak and Gokhale, their message reached 
only the intelligentsia, owing partly to the cleavage between them and 
the rest of the population created by the use of English as the medium 
of higher education. The hopes aroused by Lord Ripon’s Resolution of 
1882, that the encouragement of local bodies would lead automatically 
to the development of jDolitical consciousness and a capacity for self- 
government, had not been fulfilled except in the large city corporations 
where men like Pherozeshah Mehta and Dadabho37- Naoroji acquired their 
training in public affairs. The Indian Councils Acts of 1861 and 1892 
aimed onN at associating Indians with the administration and contained 
no direct elective principle, while the authors of the Morley-Minto reforms 
in 1909 exjDressly disclaimed any intention of introducing parliamentary 
institutions in India. From time immemorial the peasant and the trader 
had taken more interest in the prospects of the monsoon and the price 
they could get for their -wares than in political theory. The district 
structiu’e of the administration -was such that some representative of the 
“ Sarkar ” could be found within a few miles of every village, and so 
long as requests and grievances could be preferred to him, it mattered 
little by -n’hat authority he was appointed ; while the idea of having 
a vote and using it to get grievances redi-essed occurred to few besides 
those -^Lo had acquired “ Western ” education. 

The “ Montfoed ” Reforms. 

23. Within a year from the end of the first World War the scene had 
greatly changed, and India had taken a long step on the road to indepen- 
dence. Several factors combined to promote this development- 
India had contributed materially to the victory of the Allies and, ha-vdng 
acquired the status of a military power, could not be kept indefinitely 
in poHtical tutelage. Moreover, the British Government and its Allies 
found themselves committed to the doctrine of self-determination as 
one of their war aims, expounded in President Wilson’s Fourteen^'^ 's^ 
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-and critics Avere not slow to observe that this doctrine was quite inconsis- 
tent with the then system of Government in India. Another 
factor was the emergence as Secretary of State for India of a liberal- 
jiiinded statesman in the person of hlr. Samuel Montagu, endoAved Avith 
all the brilliant imaginatiA''e gifts of the JeAA'ish race to which he belonged. 
It was dining his term of office that the historic j)ronouncemeht of 
August 1917, in drafting Avhich Lord Curzon, then Foreign Secretary, 
had a share, declared that the progressive realisation of responsible 
goA^ernment in India Av^as the goal of Government’s policy. This was 
rapidly followed by Mr. Montagu’s \usit to India and the publication of the 
jMontagu-Chelmsford Report. Mr, Montagu’s diary is eloquent of his 
eagerness to disturb the “ pathetic contentment ” of the Indian masses, 
and of his impatience Avith Avhat seemed to him the torpor of the Indian 
Government. He AAdshed that Fate would make him Viceroy for only 
six months, in AA'hich short space he felt he could SAA^eep aivay half the 
difficulties AA'liich stood between Britain and India. At any rate by 
Ajiril 1918 the famous joint report of himself and the Viceroy Lord 
Chelmsford had been published, and by the foUoAAung year the 
GoA’ernment of India Act, embodying most of his ideas, was on the 
statute book. 

24. A third factor Avas the appearance of Mahatma Gandhi as 
a political leader. During the war he had returned Rom South Africa 
AA'ith prestige greatly enhanced by his successful use of the neAV weapon 
of Satyagraha. His transcendent personality had been recognised as 
early as 1909 by !Mr. Gokhale, who spoke of him in words reminiscent of 
those used centuries ago by John the Baptist Avhen he acclaimed in 
Chri-st'.s adA'cnt the coming of a leader greater than himself. Mahatma 
Gandhi's message and his saintly character made an instant appeal to 
the masses Avhora earlier politicians had failed to reach and created 
a country -Avide mOA'ement Avhich the British Government neither could, 
nor indeed Avished, to ignore. 

25. Tlie Govcminont of India Act, 1919, sought to introduce provincial 
autonomy In' stages. The means bj’- Avhich this end Avas to be achieved 
Avas the .sy.stem known as “ dyarchy This AA'ord does not appear in the 
.\et, nr in the Joint Report, but Avas popularised by Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
editor »>f flie “Round Table”, aa’Iio visited India and canA^assed the 
sehf'f/ie while it leas under coii.skleration. Its features are too Avell 
laiown to merit do'-cription here, but there is one aspect of it which needs 



niontion. Its nntliors oxpocif'd that flic road to coniploic provincial 
autonomy and indeed to self-government- for India vould be opened by 
graduallv inereasing tbe number of subjects transferred to responsible 
ministers until they embraced the entire field of administration. They, 
therefore, jiroposed that the list of transfuTcd subjects should be 
prescribed, not by statute, but by rules to be framed thereunder, so tliat 
it- could be ex]iauded or. if need be. contracted from t ime to t-imo. Tliis 
feature remained in the Act of lOlt). but the Act- also provided that the 
])olitical scene in Imlia should be further reviewed after a period of ten 
years. The result was that, before an}' material changes were made in 
the list, of transferred .subjects in any jirovince, the wliole system of 
Ooveniment came under review. The Statutory Commission was 
appointed in advance of the due date and wa.s followed by .a Joint; 
Parliamonlarv Committee and tbri'e Pound Table Conferences. From 
these emerged the Constitution Act of ] 9155 under whieb (with amend- 
ments since Independence Day) we. are still govcnicd. 

Tin: Mr.sTOK iSKTrnKMEXT. 

‘2(1. Another feature of the Act of 7010 was separation of central and 
provincial finances, which the legislature realised was an es.seutial 
jircliminnry to provincial autonomy. No attempt was made to cnrniaric 
funds for reserved and transferred .sul^jcets rcs])cctivcly. Such allocations 
were wisely entrusted to jirovincial governments, with final power to the 
Governor to decide in case of disagreomont. between tlic two halves of his 
Council. In Bombay this arrangement liad the happy result that there 
was never any disjmte regarding tlic allotment of available resources 
be.twcen voted and iion-voted heads, and the Govcnior never had occasion 
to use his overriding discretion in this mat.ter. ]3ut as between the 
centre and provinces, the authors of the Act of 1919 crroueouslj’- con- 
cluded that separate finnnce.s necessarily involved the abolition of 
divided beads of revenue, and that each source of revenue must be 
allotted in toto either to the centre or to the provinces. Under this 
arrangement, land revenue came to be wholly provincialised, wliile 
Customs and Income Tax were allotted to the centre on the grounds that 
in the last two cases the rates of tax must he uniform throughout India, 
and that the points at wliich these revenues accrued were not tlie same 
as the places of collection. This distribution left the Central Government 
with large deficits at the outset wliich had to be made good by provincial 
contributions, to be extinguished as soon as possible. They were in 
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fact extinguished in 1927-28. Tlie details of the arrangement were 
worked out hy the Meston Committee whose Award was made in J920.- 
This Award earned the distinction of being violently attacked both by 
agricultural provinces like the Punjab and the United Provinces and 
industrial provinces like Bombay and Bengal. The agricultural provinces 
objected to it because their visible contributions to the Centre, being based 
mainly on land revenue, were larger than those paid byindustrial 
provinces ; while the latter complained that their indirect contribution 
in the shape of Income Tax having been withdrawm fi-om them as a source 
of revenue was out of all proportion to their si/^e and population and 
left them with no expairding sources of income. I’licy pointed out that 
being the home of industry, they should have been given a direct interest 
in the development of industry, and that while Customs and Income Tax 
being the only expanding sources of revenue had been taken by the 
Centre, Land Revenue which was left to the imovinces was practically 
static. The whole period from 1920 until the arrival of the Indian 
Statutory Commission was spent in conferences and correspondence in 
which the Bombay Government vehemently protested against the injustice 
done to this province, but its complaints received little support, 
due perhaps to a lurking sympathy for agriculture over industry 
on the part of the Government of India and the authorities in Groat 
Britain. Indeed the very basis of its contention was challenged. It 
was argued that even Income Tax could not be claimed as a source of 
revenue by an urbanised province, since the prosperity of big cities was 
not their own, but was derived from the agricultural hinterland which 
fed them. Ultimately it was decided that a share in the growth of 
revenue from Income Tax collected in a province should be assigned 
to that province, so far as the increase was due to an increase in the 
umount of income assessed. In fact no payment was made to this 
province under this arrangement, which was finally superseded by 
section 138 of the Government of India Act of 1935 and the Niemayer 
Award. The first payment under this Award was received by Bombay 
in 1937-38 and amounted to Rs. 25 lakhs. The assignment steadily 
increased from year to year until in 1947-48 it exceeded Rs. 6 crores 
and in 1948^9 is expected to be more than Rs. 74 crores. 

Dyarchy. 

27. aiuch has been said in criticism of the system of dyarchy, the 
■era of which corresponded roughly to the period between the two world 
wars. But it should be remembered that it was never intended even 
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its authors to be more than a transitional scheme. As a means of 
'developing a system of Government by ministers truly responsible to the 
legislature, it must be admitted to have failed in this province. This 
was due to the composition of the new legislatures elected under the 
Act of 1919. Owing to a number of unfavourable circumstances, the 
Indian National Congress, which was by then the largest political party 
in the country, decided to boycott the first elections held under the new 
Act in 1920. The Rowlatt agitation, the Afghan invasion, disturbances 
in the Punjab, the rise of the Khilafat movement, all contributed to this 
unhappy atmosphere. “ The dark shadow of Amritsar has spread over 
Ihe fair face of India,” said the DuJce of Connaught, who came out to 
inaugurate the new legislatures. The result was that there was no proper 
party organisation in the Legislative Council, and ministers had to be 
•drawn from small groups who could neither support them nor criticise 
them effectively. Por the passage of their measures relating to 
transferred subjects the Ministers therefore had perforce to depend upon 
Ihe official bloc and on the members from Sind, who, regrettably 
enough, were cajoled into supporting Government measures in this 
•province by the grant of unmerited concessions in settlement questions 
and the like arising in Sind. The same state of affairs continued in the 
second Council after the elections of 1925. On that occasion the Swara- 
jists entered the Council, not however with the intention of working 
the reforms, but of compelling an early revision of the constitution. 
Thus the ministers came to be identified with the members of 
Government in charge of reserved subjects, and no relation of true 
responsibility between them and the members of the Legislative Council 
was ever established ; responsibility under the Act of 1919 was in fact, 
-fco quote Prof. Berriedale Keith, “ a hollow mockery ”. On the credit 
side in this Province it may be said that owing to the good sense shown 
by all parties, no budget was ever thrown out or deadlock otherwise 
created, and the Governor had no occasion to use his powers of either 
certification or veto. 

28. Another drawback was the severe financial stringency which 
prevailed throughout the period owing to the incubus of the Meston 
Settlement above described and the acute trade depression of the early 
thirties. Adequate funds were never available for expansion of the 
nation-building activities in the ministers’ charge. The failure of the 
Backbay Reclamation Scheme and the consequent burden of debt on 
provincial revenues formed another crippling handicap. 
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29. In spite of tMs, however, great progress was made in the fields- 
of education, local self-government and the co-operative movement.. 
The Primary Education Act of 1923 was a bold forward step taken by 
the first Jlinister for Education, Dr. (now vSir) R. P. Paranjpye and 
marked a distinct advance on a system rvhich, with few changes, had 
held the field since 1860. The scheme of this Act was to transfer 
administrative control of primary education from the Director of Public 
Instruction to existing local bodies, i.e. the district local boards and 
the larger municipahties. This control was to be exercised through 
school boards, under each of which there was to be an administrative 
officer, and it was expected that the new authorities would take over 
the trained staff of the Educational Department. The Act also provided 
full machinery for introducing compulsory education and for 
generous assistance from Government to that end. Unfortunately, 
the response to Government’s plan was somewhat disappointing, and 
the administration of the local authorities was in many cases marred 
by intrigue and sectional interests, with the result that Government 
were obliged to make the administrative officers members of the 
Pro^•incial Service, with a large measure of independence from the school 
boards’ control ; but the Act itself was a piece of liberal and progressive 
legislation. 

30. In the sphere of local self-government, the Bombay Municipal 
Boroughs Act of 1925 provided for a more efficient administration in 
larger cities than could be obtained under the District Municipal Act 
of 1901 . It conferred on the larger municipalities the power of electing 
their president and vice-president and increased the number of elected 
councillors, while at the same time extending the francliise. Ir gave 
them certain powers of appointment which they had not previously 
enjoyed and required them to employ a chief officer vdth adequate 
qualifications and authority. The chief officer was protected from 
capricious treatment by the proMsion that a two-thirds majority would 
be needed for his dismissal. 

31. The Local Boards Act of 1923 made radical changes in the 
eon-ititution and franchise of the district local boards which were .still 
governed by an Act passed in 1884. Here again elected presidents and 
vir-.-.pre^-idents were ])rovided for, and a procedure laid down for the 
appointinf'ut of a .standing committee and other executive committees. 
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32. Another landmark in the history of local self-government in 
this Province was the establishment of the Local Self-Government 
Institute, the first of its kind in India, in 1927. This Institute has done 
useful work in co-ordinating the activities of local bodies and assisting- 
them in their dealings with Government. It has also conducted a 
training class for executive officers of local bodies and educates public 
opinion in matters of local self-government by literature and propaganda. 
In another chapter we have recommended that Government should give 
legal recognition to this Institute and make use of it as part of the 
machiner}’- for controlling local bodies. 

33. On the introduction of the reforms, the co-operative movement 
made immediate, and [indeed spectacular, progress. This was mainly 
due to non-official effort, but the jVIinisters in charge of the transferred 
departmen-ts largely contributed to it. In 1920-21 there were less than 
3,000 societies, with a membership of 2,72,000 and a working capital 
of Rs. 3,85,00,000. By 1926-27, the year preceding the appointment 
of the Statutory Commission, the number of societies had risen to over 
5,000, with a membership of 4,83,000 and a working capital of no lesa 
than Rs. 10,27,00,000. In 1925 the Co-operative Societies Act was 
passed, Bombay being the first Province to enact such legislation. 
This Act defined the functions of the Registrar as regards audit and 
general control of the societies in their relation to the State and the 
powers of the Provincial Co-operative Bank in matters of finance. It 
gave legal recognition to the Pro-rincial Co-operative Institute, which 
had been started in 1918 and was in charge of all actmties connected 
with co-operative propaganda and education. The basis of the 
movement is of course the primary agricultural society, but in this 
Province housing societies were also very successful and enabled large 
numbers of the lower and middle classes to acquire residences in healthy 
localities. 

34. Other important transferred subjects included public health, 
medical relief, industries and forests (the last named only in Bombay 
of all the Indian Pro-vinces). But enough has been said to show that 
whatever may be thought of dyarchy as a training ground for responsible 
government, the admhiistration of the transferred departments was both 
progressive and efficient. 

35. The result was that, when the Statutoiy Commission, headed 

by Sir John (now Lord) Simon, reached India in Pebruaiy 1928, tie 

Mo-n Bk H 204 — 2 
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i->ropoi.al5 submitted to it by the Government of Bombay were of 
a progressive nature. This Government was prepared to see the whole 
administration transferred to responsible Ministers, with no greater 
safeguards — apart from the emergency powers vesting in the head; 
of every .State — than would he afforded by n second chamber, which 
could apply a brake to hasty legislative measures. It is unnecessary 
to trace here the prolonged deliberations of the Simon Commission, of 
the Joint Parliamentar}* Committee and the three Round Table 
bbnforences. It was not till 1935 that the Government of India Act 
became law, and not till July 1937 that a popular ministry supported by 
a majority in the Assembly took office in Bomba}'. 

The First Congress Ministrv, 1937-39. 
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assui'ances pro^^ng satisfactor}^ tlie Congress Ministries took ' office > 
in tke summer of 1937. , ' ‘ 

38. The Ministries u’ere committed to a policy hostile to the new 
constitution, and brought forward resolutions condemning it and the 
whole scheme of federation. But at the same time they embarked on 
a constructive programme of social and economic improvement. The 
first stage of Prohibition was introduced, grazing fees abolished, hmds 
provided for village water supply and cottage industries and the 
-activities of the Agricultural Department greatly expanded. Adult 
franchise was introduced for elections to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, a committee appointed to enquire into the adequacy of 
wages in the textile industry and a -iride extension and reorganisation 
of the existing s3'^stem of public instruction begun. Tenanc)' legislation 
was also passed. 

Sectiojst Ninety-Theee. 

39. Unfortunately this beneficent jjrogramme was suddenly and 
unexpectedly interrupted within thirty months of its inception. In 
hlarch 1939 Hitler occupied Prague, and it became clear that nothing . 
but a miracle could j)revent war. The miracle did not occur, and in 
September of that year India, on account of her constitutional position 
in the Empire, found herself automatically at war with Germany. Once 
again, as twenty-five years before, the British Government stated that 
jt was fighting for democracy, and once again the contrast between this 
objective and the system of government in India was noticed. But this ■ 
time the issue was carried further. The Congress, while emphasizing 
that they had no sympathy with Nazism, insisted that the British 
Govei'nment should define its war aims and state clearlj'- whether they 
applied to India. When no satisfactory response was forthcoming, the 
Ministries in the Congress Provinces withdi-ew from office, and the 
Governors were obliged to suspend the constitution by a proclamation 
under section 93 of the Act of 1935. The effect of this was to concentrate 
the entire administration in the hands of the Governor, assisted by 
senior members of the Indian Cx-\dl Service who acted as Advisers. At 
the outset their attention was mainly occupied with war measures like 
the A. K. P. Services, civic guards, recruiting, war funds, the Civil Pioneer 
Force and the National War Front. It was also thought that the 
differences between Government and Congress would be of short duration, 
•and the Advisers, to begin with, worked as a caretaker Government, 
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avoiding major decisions of any kind. In August\ 1940 tli'e Secretary" 
of State souglit tke co-operation of tlie Indian political parties in the • 
war effort on tlie basis that, while no far-reaching constitutional develop.' 
ment was possible during the war, immediately after the war a conference 
would be held with a view to evolving a system of self-govermnent for 
India, No time limit was set for achieving self-government* and the • 
Congress rejected Mr. Amery’s overtures. 

40. It thus became clear that the proclamation period Avould continue • 
longer than had been expected, and finally the rejection of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ proposals in 1942 and the events of 9th Ahgust in that year — 
August has often been a fateful month in recent Indian affairs — showed 
that responsible government would remain in abeyance until the end of ' 
the war. Meanwlvile, urgently needed social measures could not be 
indefinitely postponed, and the march of events at last compelled the 
Section 93 administration to take the initiative and function as a full- 
fledged Government, But wherever possible they endeavoured to follow 
the policy of the Ministry, Thus Prohibition was continued so far as 
the unfavourable High Court rulings allowed. The experiment , of basic 
education according to the Wardha scheme was carried on, and a special • 
officer was appointed for it. Effect was given in some districts to the 
Ministry’s tenancy legislation, and annual contributions were made to 
the Special Development Fund which had been created in 1938-39 to • 
finance a planned progranune of development in education, public health 
and other nation-building activities. The Ministry’s scheme for subsi- - 
dised medical practitioners in small villages was developed and expanded. 
The proposal for a regional University at Poona was pursued. 

41. Original measures adopted by the Section 93 regime were chiefly 
those necessitated by war conditions. Thus increasing shortage of food 
and famine in Bijapur led to measures for land improvement and a • 
grow-more-food campaign. By May 1943 rationing had become 
necessary, and this Province gave a lead to the rest of India in introducing 
it. It was followed by other controls such as those on miUc, fuel, build- - 
ing materials and cloth, and a large supply organisation had to be created . 
throughout the Province to operate the compulsory levy of food grains. 
When the tide of war began to turn in favour of the Allies, thoughts were 
directed towards post-war reconstruction, and a fund was created and 
a post-war reconstruction plan drawn up by the Bombay Government - 
which provided a blue print for other Provinces.- The Ministry on return 
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to oflicc revised tlie ])]on by omitting tlic privileged po ii.v, ;y . 
districts which liad supplied the largest number of rceri(i<e v . j/. > ,, 

a higher priorit}" to educ^rtion, village industries and village 7 ' 

but many of the individual schemes of the old plan find a iilaee in < );» /;< 
one, which follows the other closely in its arrangement and design. In 
some directions the Section 93 Government made a beginning in earryin/' 
oiit the plan, c.g. as a means to the introduction of compulsory education 
new ti-aining colleges for primary teachers were opened and ecnt.rc.H 
organised for the vocational training of ex-service men. A special officer 
was ajipointed for the electric grid, and plans were prepared for it. 


• 12 . The Section 93 Government passed a much needed Beggars Act 
which has not yet come into full operation. But Us general policy 
was not to embark on legislative or other measures which might distract 
attention from the war effort and to refrain from enaefing hgislaiion 
which would arouse controversy. Thus the}* dcclin«l to amend the 
•town duty schedule of the City of Bombay Miuiicipal dcr, although iPs- 
revision was long overdue and would have alTordefl the municijulity 
a much needed increase of revenue, since each item <n'olced opji()>;i(ion 
from some interest or other. In some cases the .Idvi-er Govenunent 
prepared legislation in draft and left it for the pojni/.ir.Mini'-tr;* to .-idopt. 
.revise or reject in their discretion on their n‘fnm to offir... 77 ,.. 

Tax Act was one such measure : though p.'is‘>'Yl i.et'’ kiw, f h<^ for its 
•coming into operation was left for the .llini-t-y 
measures related to public health, primniy ' ■■- '’t ''”- •‘’"id if-'.il 
generally. 
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43. The year 1945, though if .'-i" 
frustration and failure in politics, f 
had held with Mr. Jhuiah in the p.*- “ 
differences between the Congres' r.-. 
result, and the coifference offc"'--."' ■ 
at Simla in June 1945 broi'e Uor:- 't- ' : 
the right of the Congress to - -** 
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immediately set about taclding the mass of domestic problems •wliicb 
awaited them, aud substantial progress has so far been made in tbeir 
solution. Tlie Jilinistry was faced -ndtli tbe prospect of a grave shortage- 
of foodgrains and gave top imiority to increasing the food resources of 
the Province, But it also found time for legislation concerning industrial ■ 
relations, rirral indebtedness, control of money-lenders and consolidation 
of agricultural holdings. It introduced a programme of Prohilhtion 
free from the legal defects which marred the earlier .scheme. It set up 
an Airti-Corruption Department to purify the public services. It impi'oved 
the Tenancy Act of 1939 and extended it to the whole Pro\Ince, 
It created a Bureau of Statistics attached to the Finance Department. 
With a view to intensifying the development of cottage industries, it 
appointed a .Joint Begi.strar for Village Industries in tlie Co-operative 
Department. It revised the programme for compulsory education in 
order to achieve universal literacy in a much .shorter period than the 
forty years envisaged by the Sargent Plan. These are but a few of the 
matters which have engaged the attention of the Mnistry up to the time 
of suiting this report. 

Independence. 

44, Meanwhile a Labour Government had been retimied to power in. 
England and in March 1946 j\Ir. Attlee, the Labom’ Prime hlinister, who 
had been a member of the Simon Commission nearly "tTventy years before, 
announced in Parliament that the demands of the Mushm rnniority, 
though desei-\ang consideration, could no longer be allowed to hold up 
indefinitely the grant of home rule to India. Accordingly, in May 1946, 
for the second time in lustory, the Secretary of Sate for India visited 
this country. He was accompanied by two Cabinet colleagues, and after 
much deliberation they evolved the three-decker plan of a Central 
Government at the apex, restricted to the three subjects of foreign 
affairs, defence and communications, the Pro^dnces ■with residuary powers, 
at the base and optional groups of Provinces in the middle. The varying 
fortunes winch attended this plan up to the time of its final abandonment 
are too well Imown to need recapitulation. It was left to the new 
Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, to accomplish in a few months of 1947, 
what fifty years of strife and negotiation had failed to bring about. 
Lord Mountbatten ma}’’ be said to have achieved a four-fold miracle. 
He induced the Congress to accept Pakistan ; he induced the Muslim. 
League to accept the partition of the Punjab and Bengal ; he induced both. 
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the Congress and the League to accept Dominion’ status ; and 'finally he 
induced the Conservative opposition in the House of Commons to accept 
his scheme for Indian self-government. In fact BIr. Churcliill, the Leader 
of the Opposition, professed to see in the scheme no more than a revised 
edition of the Cripps offer which had been made by his own Government 
in 1942. The Indian Independence Act was hurried through Parliament, 
and the Governor-General was empowered to make such adaptations to 
the Government of India Act of 1935 as would bring it into consonance 
•Svith Dominion Status until India should have framed her own constitu- 
tion. 


Effect of these Changes oft the Services. 

45. For the purposes of this report, the chief interest in this narrative- 
lies in the effees of these pohtical changes and the impact of the two 
world wars on the administration of our Province and the Services 
through which it is conducted. These changes have had their effect 
on the structure, the size and the quahty of the administration. The 
general structure based on districts, prants, talukas and villages has 
come down from pre-British days. Such changes as have occurred have 
been at the top, affecting the means by which the pohcy of Government 
is first evolved and then carried out. Perhaps the most important 
change in this part of the structure is the creation of the Finance Depart- 
ment as a result of the Government of India Act of 1919, vrbich emanci- 
pated the provinces from financial control of the Central Government. 
The position of authority of the Finance Department is ensmed by the 
statutory Rules of Business and by the Instrument of Jhstmctions to 
the Governor. Its powers, analogous to those of tie Bntish Treasury, 
.were defined by the Devolution Rules, under vrbich it supeiwises the 
preparation of the budget. In this capacity it scmtimses all scheme? 
for new expenditm’e and "will not include them m the budget 
they have been so examined. -4fi;er the budget has been passe-. 

, Finance Department is charged with the Test-onetPihty of seeing tiet'-' 

, expenditure is incurred unless sanction form exisrs. Its general"-'^" 
over expenditure is secured by the requirettezt mat no deparms’- 
add any post to the public sendees oratrset spy special pay 
to a post without consulting it. Jr sis.’ erammes sll 
taxation, and its sanction is required r:r any abandommem* 

. It lays the Audit and Appropriates Rmems befbr-e m? C..-ya/ 

, Committee of the Assembly and ttzgs to their ' 
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irregularities. Thus, although the Finance Department has no power 
of compulsion and cannot either- dictate or veto policy, as regards which 
in the last resort administrative considerations must prevail, yet its 
functions are of the highest importance and safeguard both the executive 
and the public against waste or misapplication of funds. 

46. In one respect the Provinces have not yet achieved full freedom 
from financial control by the Centre, in that their accounts have not been 
separated from audit. The Provincial accounts are still kept by the 
Accountant General, but the ways and means operations of the Provin- 
cial Governments, which were foimcrly carried out by the Government of 
India on their behalf, are now a provincial function, each province being 
responsible for its own balances. If accounts had been separated from 
audit, it would have fallen to the Finance Department to maintain 
them. ■ 

47. As regards the size of the administrative services, their form is 
such as to react easily to any demands, whether of retrenchment or 
expansion. Thus, during the twenties and thirties of tliis century, 
when Govermnent were faced with the imperative need for economy, 
they appointed various committees and officers to suggest measures of 
economy. The proposals of these authorities when accepted by Govern- 
ment were smoothly carried out. A ten per cent cut in salaries and 
allowances was enforced, two districts. Broach and Panch Mahals, were 
amalgamated and other economies effected, even at the cost of efficiency. 
Conversely, when war conditions led to vast expansion in the activities 
of Government, new departments and services sprang up, such as those 
mentioned earlier in this chapter, for A. E. P., Civil Supplies, and so on 
and were easily fitted into the existing framework. The reforms, both 
of 1919 and 1935, led to an enormous increase in the work of the Secre- 
tariat. New departments had to be created for the transferred subjects, 
while the new legislatures threw a large burden of additional work not 
only on the Legal Department which was responsible for the Council and 
Assembly arrangements, but on all departments which were required to 
prepare material for replies to Parbamentary questions and for the 
formulation of Government’s policy towards non-official resolutions as 
well as its own legislative programme. This extra work more than set 
off the relief afforded by the separation of Sind in 1936, especially as 
certain personnel was transferred to Karachi to enable the new 
Government to establish its Secretariat there. Besides the Public Work* 
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'Department served both Provinces for the first five years after separation, 
.and the Indian Civil Service, Indian Police and Indian Forest cadres 
remained joint until the inception of Pakistan. 

Expansion of Government’s Activities. 

48. In the districts too the gradual association of the public with the 
administration through the three Constitution Acts of 1909, 1919 and 
1935, leading to the final control of popular representatives over it, 
caused the scope of Government’s functions to widen in many directions, 
greatly increasing the contacts of its officers with the public and 
multiplying the points at which their activities touched the life of the 
ordinary citizen. The Morley-Minto Reforms, by enlarging the 
Legislative Councils and admitting to them for the first time directly 
elected representatives, introduced into the administration an element 
which, though not at once conscious of its power, was destined to have 
a profound effect on the position of the district collector. In fact it 
signalized the end of what Professor A. B. Keith calls “ the golden age 
of bureaucracy”. The Act of 1919 carried the process still further. The 
collector, whose rule had up till then been almost unchallenged, now 
saw that there were private individuals in his district who were in 
a position to criticise him, and if not satisfied, to make their voice heard 
in the highest quarters. Simultaneously, the ambit of Government 
travelled beyond the essential functions of preserving law and order, 
dispensing justice and collecting revenue. It invaded the social sphere 
and, as we have seen, through the nation-building activities of the 
transferred departments of Co-operation, Agriculture, Medical Relief, 
Forests, Education, etc. and with regard to conditions of labour, began 
to exercise a more intimate influence on the people’s life than ever before. 
This was accompanied by the delegation of Avider powers to local bodies 
and the withdrawal of the official element from their composition. Thus 
the collector, while relieved from direct participation in the affairs of 
municipalities and local boards, found himself at the head of a district 
organisation more complex and more comprehensive than in the past; 
and at the same time he Avas expected to shoAV more deference to popular 
opinion and to justify his actions Avhen criticised by the members of f£- 
legislature. As time A\’'ent on, the groA\nng importance of the techni’^ 

departments caused their officers to chafe under the collector’s superri?^-- 
and finally to reject it. An era of water-tight departmentalism ^ 

in A\diich Avas detrimental to GoA^'ernment’s efforts to improve 
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the common man and indeed caused irrigation and resentment among* 
rural communities against the unco-ordinated and often crude ai)proacli 
of subordinates charged wth the task of “village uplift”. I]\ our 
chapter on District Administration avc suggest means whereby the 
Collector's position as a co-ordinating authority over all Government 
activities in his district can be restored and strengthened. 

IlVirnOVED COUMUNlCA'l'ION.S. 

49. Another development of this period which cannot be overlof)ked 
was the great improvement in communications that occurred between 
the two world wars. In the actual construction and maintejiance of 
roads this Province lagged far behind others owing to the crushing 
burden of debt inherited from the Backbay Kcclamation Scheme and the 
inequity of the Meston Settlement. These or other causes led the Finance 
Department to resist all caiJital expenditure on roads, with the result, 
that improvements were generally limited to worlds which could be paid 
for from current revenue. Nevertheless, the motor bus made it.s 
appearance and, undeterred by atrocious road surfaces, was soon as 
ubiquitous in this Province as elsewhere. This had a far-reaching effect 
in widening the outlook of the villager. He found himself witliin 
coiuisaratively easy distance of his district town and also of the rail-head 
whence he could travel to the headquarters of Government. Thus the 
isolation of the remoter areas of the Province was broken down. Direct 

I / 

access to Government at the higher levels became possible, and the 
popular ministers, who were already easier to approach than their official 
predecessors had been, Avere brought into close contact Avith all sections 
of the public and enabled to keep a firm hold on the details of district 
administration. 

50. The advent of the motor car also changed the nature of 
the touring done by district and divisional officers. It permitted them 
to reach any part of their charges at short notice and to carry out 
inspections on site without prolonged absence from their headquarters. 
This AA^as a poor substitute for the leisurely touriug , of old days, which 
gave officers an intimate knowledge of the fife and needs of the people; 
but. that had in any case been made impossible by the complexity of the 
ncAA- order and the vogue of administration through committees on which 
. officers were required to seiwe. 
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Qualities Eequired in the New Era. 

51. As regards the quality of the Services, the principal change 
introduced during the last thirty years has been the process of Indianisa- 
tion of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Pohce. A programme of- 
gradual Indianisation of these Services was laid dovm by the Lee 
Commission in 1924: and was continued after the Act of 1935, while in 
other Sendees Eiu’opean recruitment was entirely stopped. Since Indian- 
isation is now complete, this question is of academic interest only. 
Some change m the quality of the Sendees may be attributed to recruit- 
ment by nomination after interview which was found necessary after the 
first World War and to the institution of simultaneous entrance examina- 
tions in India and London, with reservation of posts for Mushms and 
backward classes and to the reservation of vacancies for war service 
candidates, which has been in force during the period of demobihsation 
after the second War. 

52. In all cases, however, the new system of government in India 
requires from its servants a degree of responsiveness to the public which 
may have been lacking hitherto, a feehng of responsibility, a sense of 
duty and a recognition that a Government servant is indeed a servant 
and not a ruler. These are the qualities needed in the new era and the 
dea Is envisaged in India’s draft constitution are calculated to uistil them 
in the minds of Government officials. 



CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 

ExPBNiOTURK AXB IlKKOURCKf?. 

53. By one of oiir terms of reference we have been asked to examine 
generally the gro\vtli of expenditure, temporary and permanent, on 
.administrative machinery since 1938-39 Two circumstances make 

the need for such examination very obvious at this moment. 

54. The work of forging ahead with development and reform, which 
was suspended ten years ago by the outbreak of war leading to the 
.resignation of the popular ^linistr}'^ in the Province, has recently been 
resumed. It is only to be expected that the popular Mini.stry which has 
been returned to power should have an extensive programme of 
..reconstruction and development. Never was it more true than now to 

say that the demands of public expenditure arc unlimited, )jut the 
resources at the disposal of the Provincial Government are limited by the 
-economic condition of the people. Tlie fact th.at the Provincial 
•Governments are not the only taxing authority but that the Central 
■Government also have to rely on the same sources for their functioning 
makes a survey of provincial expenditure in relation to existing and 
prospective revenues all the more necessary. 

Expenditure durinu Tnelatiok. 

55. Another reason whj'' a s}'Stematic siuvey of tlie recent policy of 
expenditure is called for at the present moment is to be found in the 
•^continued inflationary trends even after the cessation of hostilities. It 
is a recognised principle of public finance that when inflationary trends 
.assert themselves, as during periods of war, the best policy is to mop up 
as much surplus purchasing power as possible by taxation and borrowing 
.and to create reserves which could be more effectively used on the return 
of more normal conditions which may threaten to develop into a period 
of depression. In the light of this accepted principle, the policy of the 
Government of Bombay described in the following terms* was 
.appropriate to the period of the War 

(1) There should be no lack of financial provision for Provincial war 
measures, including cml defence, law and order and, last but not least, 
civil supplies ; 

*Refer to para. 10 of H. JS. the Governor’s Press Statement on the 1W4-45 Budget and 
jpara. id of the Jntroduotory Note in the Budget Memorandum for 1944*45. 
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. (2) Subject to the foregoing consideration, and witbin tlie limitations = 
imposed b)’" scarcity of men and material, there should be no curtailment 
of current expenditure on the nation-building activities of Govern- 
ment: and 

(3) Non-essential, and therefore inflationary, expenditure should 
be severely scrutinised and extreme caution practised in committing . 
the Province to permanent increase in expenditure. 

Post-War Shortages. 

56. The augmentation of the total revenue resources of the Province • 
from Rs. 11 • 81 crores to Rs. 44 • 07 crores during the last eleven years was 
obviously due firstly, to the boom conditions created by the war and 
secondly, to anti-inflationar)'' measures of taxation including the levying 
of fresh taxes and the enhancement in the rates of existing taxes. The 
reserves which were created during the war and which have helped to • 
strengthen the financial position of the popular Government were the 
direct result of the policy mentioned above. IVhile all measures 
connected directly or indirectly with the prosecution of the war were 
vigorously pushed forward, and while the then existing activities of the • 
nation-building departments w’ere not allowed to suffer, every attempt • 
was made to curtail any additional expenditure for which the satisfactory 
position of Government finances must then have offered every 
temptation. 

57. ' With the end of the war, the much expected restoration of stable 
economic conditions did not, however, come about, and inflationary 
trends created not so much by the circulation of new purchasing power 
as by an absolute shortage of goods have continued. The political 
pressure for undertaking beneficent expenditure, which in the case of 
a popular Llinistr}’- must be considered almost irresistible, has coincided 
with a period of continued shortages and inflation. This contrast, 
between what is considered politically necessary and what is in fact 
economically desirable has produced some unfortunate results on public 
expenditure to which it is necessary to draw attention. The attached 
statement (Table I) will give an idea of the increase in public expenditure, 
under various heads since 1938 to the present day. 
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58. It will be seen from tbe classified figures that whereas during the 
.period of the war there were sizeable increases in expenditure under 
almost all the administrative heads, few of these were out of proportion 
to the rise in prices. In substance, therefore, these were only enhanced 
amounts necessitated by the rise in prices for the same level of activities 
as obtained before the commencement of the war. Expenditure under 
such heads as Irrigation, General Administration, Police, Agriculture, 
and Miscellaneous Departments shows a real increase, indicating that 
the scope of activities covered by these heads was widened to an 
appreciable extent during the period of the war. Considering, however, 
the pohcy adopted, by Government, referred to above, these increases 
appear to have been inherently justifiable. They referred to either 
additional staff rendered necessary on accomit of war actmties or efforts 
to augment supplies of essential articles such as food-stuffs. 

Eeconstructioit, 

59. A part of the increase in expenditure in the departments noted 
above and others to which the reconstruction activities of Government 
■extended was deliberately incurred with a view to preparing the ground 
for launching a development drive on the return of peace. T in's * 
perhaps, explains also another feature of recent growth of expenditure 
in some of the nation-building departments, which is strilcing. Normally 
if the total expenditure of a department shows an increase, either because 
of a rise in prices or because of an extension in the activities of the 
department, the proportionate increase on account of the officer staff is 
expected to be not so marked as the increase in establishment and 
contingent charges. Actually, however, in several departments such as 
Supply and the group of departments coming under the head 
‘ Eeconstruction ’ a very noticeable increase is recorded in expenditure 
on officer staff. In so far as this disproportion was due to the fact that 
the stage of planning had not then been followed by a stage of execution^ 
it may be considered natural. We have obtained statements of expendi- 
ture for almost all the departments of Government, and though no useful 
purpose would be served by commenting in detail on all of them, the 
following few samples of classified expenditure under the Departments of 
Agriculture, Co-operation, Industries, Civil Supplies and Housing 
Organisation shown in Table II will serve to indicate the nature of this 
tendency. 
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TABLIO II. 



1 938-3!) 

1916- 17 

iVn cntngf of 


(Aocounts) 

(Hiidgcl) 

r tiiiirnii 3 orcr 
column 2. 

(1) 

(2) 

(:{) 

(>) 


40./lf/ricid/»rc. 


I’cr cent 

Pay of Officers 

203-3 

315-!l 

-1-70 

Expoiulituro on Adininistrntive 
Machinery 

758-3 

3,-229-4 

4-326 

lilajor Head Expenditure 

1,4S5-3 

]9.26S-0 

-1-1.197 


‘i'2-Co-oi>rrollon. 



Pay of Officers 

96 -r. 

322-6 

4-231 

Expenditure on Administrative 
Machinery 

519-2 

2,095-2 


Major Head Expenditure 

614-4 

2,125-0 

-1-205 


4'.i-Iv(Iiistrks. 

' 


Pay of Officers 

■ 93-3 

157-0 

-1-69 

Expenditure on Administrative 
Machinery 

4S2-2 

1,518-9 

4-215 

TMajor Head Expenditure 

892-0 

3,292-0 

4-269 


47 -Miscellaneous Dc pa rlmcn Is, 

(ii-d Civil Supplies and H-0 Rationing Ejcpendituro). 


1942-43 


Pay of Officers 

Expenditure on Administrative 
Machinery 

Major Head Expenditure 


(Accounts) 

68-S 

634-5 


1946-47 

(Budget) 

935-6 


2,367-6 

15,372-6 


4-1,260 


4-273 

4 - 1.742 


834-6 
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(In thousands of Es.) 



Housing Organisation. 

1947-4S 

1948-49 

Percentage of 


(Revised) 

(Budget) 

column 3 over 
column 2 

Pay of Officers 


89 

ISl 

-fl03 

Expenditure on Administrative 




jMachinerj- 

• • 

412 

1,252 

-I- 204 

"Works Exiienditure 

•• 

2,399 

15,000 

+525 


60. Had tlie expectation of tlie restoration of stable economic 
■conditions referred to above been actually realised, not only "would this 
disproportion bave been automatically corrected, but the good effect of 
iihe reconstruction activities of Government "would have been seen directly 
by augmentation of the resources of the people, and indirectly, by an 
addition to Government revenues. We have, ho"v\^ever, noted in almost 
all departments that, partly on account of a shortage of personnel, but 
mostly on account of a shortage of material, the reconstruction activities 
•of Government could not in fact be proceeded "with according to plan. 
Housing, minor irrigation and building work of all types are only a fe"w 
•examples. This unexpected situation has resulted in having some top 
heavy organisations in the so-called beneficent departments. 

Provincial Kevenue. 

61, On the other hand. Government have vigorously pursued 
their social reform pohcy which has seriously affected the financial 
y)osition. Attached table III gives the progress of revenue under various 
leads for the eleven years beginning from 1938-39 : 




Provincial. Pemnues, 1938-39 to 1948-49, 
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[—Other Taxes and OS-O 1,91-0 2,35-2 2,16-3 2,28-G 3,31-0 4,90-6 •V29-2 5,34-7 8,58-8 9,56-4 

Duties, 
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62. It will be seen that, wliereas the period of abundant revenues 
cannot yet be said to have come to an end, there are unmistakable 
signs of recession in many of the significant sources of revenue. In 
fact, as is well-known, a balance has been maintained in recent years 
either by imposing new taxes or increasing old ones. Even with this 
strengthening of the revenue structure, the shortage created by the 
gradual extinction of provincial excise is not likely to be easily met. 
In a note supplied to us by the Finance Dejjartment on the financial 
position of the Government of Bombay an average annual revenue 
surplus of Es. two crores has been expected during the five years after 
the end of the war. This average is based on an expectation of a 
higher surplus in earlier years followed by more modest ones later on. 
As items of expenditure are distributed between revenue and post-war 
reconstruction heads the extent to which this expectation has actually 
been realised is not immediately apparent. That the position is not 
yet altogether disappointing will be seen from the fact that Es. two 
crores have been provided for redemption of debt in the current budget. 
It is, however, to be noticed that no allotment has been made this 
year to the Post-War Eeconstruction Fund, but a sum of Es, 1,70 
lakhs from the Fund has been utilised for reconstruction items in the 
budget. In any case taking a realistic view of existing trends of 
taxation it will be undiily optimistic to expect not only that the loss 
of provincial excise will be made up, but that a substantial surplus 
can be created for meeting the recurring liabilities of Government. 

Peospects of Eevenue. 

63. While it is not our direct concern to examine in detail the 
revenue position of Government, it would obviously be impossible 
to think of any expenditure policy which is not correlated to the 
prospects of revenue. It is for this reason that we consider it necessary 
to examine, at least in a general way, the prospects of revenue, so 
that both the size and the distribution of provincial expenditure can 
be satisfactorily organised. The principal sources of Provincial 
revenue are : — 

(1) Provincial share of Income Tax, 

(2) Land Eevenue, 

(3) Provincial Excise and 

(4) the newly introduced Sales Tax. 

Other sources of revenue include Stamps, Forest, Electricity Duty, 
Taxes on Jlotor Vehicles, and the Urban Immoveable Property Tax. 
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6‘i. In viow of the serious curtailment in ijulustrial activity due 
to several causes, it vould bo unjustifiable to expect that the Provincial 
share in Income Tax will grow beyond its jwesent size, imless the basis 
of distribution is revised to the advantage of Bombay. The attitude 
of the Government of India towards the Provincial sharing of 
centrally collected taxes has not been very reassuring. Becently, 
Bombay's share of the distributable ]3art of Income Tax has been 
increased from 20 to 21 per cent, and the proposal of the Finance 
Bub-Gommittec of the Constituent Assembly to give to provinces 
a GO per cent share of both Income Tax and Corporation Tax including 
Super Tax, has been shelved for a period of five year.?. This indicates 
that it would Jiot be safe to undertaKo Provincial expenditure in the 
expectation of an increased share from the Income Tax. 

G5. The traditional source of Provincial revenue, viz., Land 
Bevenue, which at present brings in approximately Bs. 370 lakhs can 
at best be considered a stationary source. It is only by allo-wing 
local bodies to tax increased income on agricultural land that the 
Provincial Government can indirectly receive any relief from this 
source. Actually Government have distributed 15 per cent of this 
revenue among local bodies, thus reducing the amoimt at their ovro. 
disposal. Excise will vanish ere long, before the full burden of the 
varioxLS schemes of expaixsion has been reached. The general Sales 
Tax, which has recently been introduced, is no doubt a promising 
source of income, and it may in due course be expected to cover 
a large portion of the loss caused by prohibition. The other taxes, 
such as Electricity Duty, Stamps and Entertainments Tax, are incapable 
of much expansion. Almost all of them, further, are of such a nature 
that they fluctuate with the level of economic activity and would show 
a definite decline during a period of depression. In view of the 
expanding commitments of the local bodies, it is doubtful whether 
the Urban Immovable Property Tax is susceptible of much enhance- 
ment for the purposes of the Provincial Government without seriously 
impairing local finance. Becent representations made to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay by such important local bodies as the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, whose needs had to be met by block grants 
amounting to Ks. 80 lakhs during the last two years, would show that 
the benefit which the Provincial Government can directly derive 
from an extension and increase of the Urban Immoveable Property 
Tax is very limited. 
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66. We dare say that some fur\;]ier addition to sources of revenue and 
some readjustment of the rates of existing sources would he made hy 
<jovernment if the need arose ; hut taking into account the general 
level of economic activity in the country and the comhined claims of 
local. Provincial and Central Governments on the citizen for the 
financing of their respective activities, it would not he improper to 
suggest that before recurring expenditure of a considerable size is 
undertaken by Governnrent, some correlation with the probable increase 
in the jneld of existing and prospective taxes must be attempted. In 
this respect it is worth noting that an expected revenue sui'plus of 
100 crores of rupees in the Central budget has, on account of unforseen 
factors, been transformed into an uncovered deficit of a few crores. 
The provincial budget in respect of its share of Income Tax and of 
grants, capital and current, depends so vitally on the financial position 
of the Government of India, that these unexpected developments in 
central finance cannot be ignored in plannmg provincial expenditure. 

Priorities. 

67. Judging from the tendencies and inherent character of both 
principal and minor sources of Provincial revenue, we feel that it is 
necessary to exercise caution in the matter of launching largo scale 
schemes of expansion especially those Avhich saddle the Provincial 
Government with large recurring expenditure. In this respect we have 
two special points to urge on Government. While, as stated at the 
commencement of this chapter, the demands for development and 
amelioration are almost imlimited, both the present and the prospective 
resources of Government are definitely limited, perhaps more limited 
than one would like to recognise. In this situation it is necessary to 
institute some order of priorities in public expenditure. Internal 
security is the first priority for anj’’ Government. In this regard it is 
sigrificant that expenditure under Police, which even during the worst 
years of the war never exceeded Ps. 3 crores, has in the latest budget 
verv nearly reached a six-crore mark. As this is an expenditure which 
must have top priority with any Government, there can be little criticism 
about its necessity, disquieting though it be. If on such an essential 
and non-productive item of expenditure the amount spent has increased 
from Ivs. I 1 crores in 1938-39 to nearly Ps. 6 crores in the budget for 
1918-19, this would necessarily implj" that we -cannot afi’ord to go 
forward as enthusiastically with other items of expenditure as wc 
miofit have done in difierent circumstances. 
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68. Next to internal security, high priority would naturally have 
to be accorded to food supply and generally to schemes of economic and 
industrial development. On this account, the expenditure incurred on 
such subjects as agriculture and industries must be considered desirable 
in principle, provided it can be met out of current revenues without 
serious barm to other essential expenditure. In our remarks on the 
s\orkmg of these departments we have indicated what we consider 
to be some of their short-comings. We recognise that expenditure which 
is designed to Ise productive takes time to make its beneficent results 
felt, but we cannot altogether ignore the fact revealed by the figures of 
^ production of food grains in Bombay Province, to which attention was 
pointedly drawn in the speech of the Hon. the Finance Minister when 
he introduced the budget estimates for 1948-49. He said that the 
peak j'-ear of production of food grains in the Province was 1943-44 
and that production had declined during 1946-47. Undoubtedly 
seasonal factors have a good deal to do with such results. But in view 
of the very heaA'-y expenditure that the Provincial Government are 
now incurring on agriculture and allied subjects, it would be desirabla 
for Government to make sure that all the expenditure incurred is 
on schemes which directly help either the extent or the yield of 
cultivation. 

69. It is only when security and food supply are assured that 
expansion in other items of expenditure can be considered. Among 
these education, and especially primary education, is by far the most 
important. Not only for the cultural, but also for the political and 
economic benefits of education, expenditure incurred on this subject 
must be considered both desirable and in a special sense productive. 
Considering, however, the revenue position, to which we have drawn 
attention, we feel that there is reason to doubt whether the recurring 
expenditure involved in any large-scale scheme to introduce 
imiversal and free primary education at an early date can be met from 
a likely increase in Provincial revenue. It is not necessary in the 
present context to go into the details of expenditure planned for the 
various other departments. The point that we wish to make is that 
while capital expenditure may be met either out of reserves already 
built up or out of revenues currently raised, the simultaneous 
accumulation of large-scale recurring burdens in all items of Govern- 
mental activity is likely to meet with a serious check in the course of the 
next few years. 
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70. There is anotlier angle from which, also the . direct increase in 
Oovernmental activity in other than essential respects has to he viewed. 
As we have observed earlier, though the war is over, the period of 
shortages has not come to an end. Though in this respect any 
•Government that loohed hopefully to the future would have erred in 
good company, we feel that the time has come to recognise that the 
policy laid down for themselves by the then Government of Bombay, when 
faced Avith the in-flationary situation referred to above in paragraph 55, 
•cannot be completely abandoned. Though this would be somewhat 
disappointing to a Government which is keen on achieving the maximum 
results in the shortest possible time, still it is a plain fact that Govern-, 
ment are adding to their own difficulties and to those of the people at 
large by competing in a market of short supplies for services and materials. 
'MTiile we do not suggest that essential and productive expenditure 
•should on this account be suspended, we do feel that some delimitation 
of the field of reconstruction activities and some slowing down of their 
pace are necessitated by the revenue position and by the continuing 
infiationary trends. That in any case Government have ultimately to 
recognise the inexorable logic of the situation is already clear from the 
serious handicaps in respept of the supply of materials under which the 
housing and the other developmental departments of Government have 
had to work. 


Expenditure op Local Bodies. 

71. survey, both of the revenue and expenditure policy of 
Government in recent years, suggests another important point. 
Either on accoimt of dissatisfaction and impatience at the inefficiency 
of local bodies or as a result of reformist zeal, there i.*; a pronounced 
tendency for the Povincial Government to take over direct responsi- 
bility, administrative as well as financial, for a large variety of functions 
which in their nature ought to belong to local self-governing bodies. 
7\Ie'licinc. public health, education and roads are some instances in point. 
Even ignoring the administrative principle involved, sdz., the need to 
footer active centres of local .self-government as a training ground 
for democratic government on the provincial and national level, on 
strietly financial grounds we feel that some reversal of recent policy in 
this respect is called for. For instance, it is probable that if the Provin- 
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cial Govermneut were to take over responsibility for medical relief and 
public health all over the Province, at least for the time being 
efficiency of tbe administration of these activities would improve. 
But it is doubtful whether the financial burden involved in making 
a progressive and satisfactory medical service available over 
the whole Province could be continuously borne by the Provincial 
Government in the light of their own revenue prospects. Secondly, 
if the local population and their elected representatives in local 
bodies have little direct responsibility for the administration 
of what are essentially municipal services, it is doubtful whether they 
would be ready to tax themselves for their upkeep. With a view, 
therefore, to evoke from the people the highest measure of self-help 
in activities like these, a policy of maximum possible decentralisation, 
financial as well as administrative, should be followed. Incidentally 
this would make local services to some extent independent of 
the vicissitudes of provincial finance. 

Pboducxive Spending. 

72. In deciding priorities among reconstruction items of expendi- 
ture, it is only proper that their productive nature should be taken note 
of. But it is likely that the meaning of “ productive ” may be 
difierently understood in different contexts. Thus, while expenditure 
on wider training facilities for technical personnel is productive in 
the sense that those who have the benefit of such training may later 
become efficient agents of production, it is for consideration whether 
the capital and running expenditure of training establishments set 
up in a hurry can be justified in relation to the number of students 
who can be absorbed by industry. We recognise that expenditure on 
training should have a high priority in reconstruction expenditure, 
but heavy capital expenditure and any possible duplication of train- 
ing facilities should be avoided. 

73. The need for scrutiny of capital expenditure is all the greater 
in schemes which have definitely a commercial character. The elec- 
trical grid and the motor transport schemes are both intended in the 
long run not only to repay expenditure incurred on them but to 
contribute to the revenues of the Province. But if capital expendi- 
ture and staffing are proceeded with under present inflated condi- 



tions of prices and Avages, the chances of these enterprises proving 
remunerative are small. It is common - hnowledgc that in the private 
sector of industrial activity business men have been extremely 
unwilling to incur capital expenditure in present inflationary 
conditions. They are, and have been, laying up reserves which they 
hops to utilise for schemes of expansion Avhen conditions become more 
favourable. Both on grounds of normal business calculation, and even 
more so on grounds of the proper place of public spending in relation to 
the trade cycle, expenditure by Government on commercial investment 
should be undertaken in times of incipient depression, and certainly 
not in time of continuing inflation. 

Ameltoea.'eive Spending. 

74. Another item on which expenditure has latterly been under- 
taken by Government is the Bombay Milk Scheme. So long as the 
element of subsidy Avith a vieAv to make cheap milk aA’-ailable to the 
poorer sections of the community Avas a feature of the seheme, it could 
be regarded as justifiable, being a .subsidy on consumption of an 
essential article of diet for the less fortunate sections of society. But 
Avith the removal of the subsidy element, and Avith the present relatively 
high rate at Avhich milk is being sold, it is difficult to imderstand in 
Avhose interest, either from amongst the consumers or from amongst the 
producers, continued direct expenditure by Government is justified. 
We are far from suggesting that improA'^ement in the supply of milk 
to the commimity is not a desirable activity on the part of Government. 
We only desire to point out that if some logical or just priorities are 
to be instituted Avith regard to the urgent needs of the population, 
a scheme Avhich can at best help the upper sections of the inhabitants 
of a big urban centre would haA’-e a much longer priority than manj' 
other .schemes Avhich cannot be undertaken for A\mnt of funds. 

Govep.xmext Budget atvd Ecoxosiic Activity. 

75. It is a common practice ANuth modem Governments to arm 
themselves Avith a survey of the sources of income and pattern of 
expenditure of the people AA-hom on the one hand they have to tax 
and on the other they seek to benefit. In India such a surA^ey Avould 
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certaiuly be better undertaken by co-ordinated effort of the Central 
and the Provincial Governments. But if for some reason the Govern- 
ment of India do not see their way to undertake this very desirable 
activity at an early date, the Government of Bombay should lose no 
time in providing themselves with this necessary information for their 
own purposes. The extent of available taxable capacity of the people 
of the Province as a whole and of the different sections amongst them, 
as also the likely incidence of any tax or of an increase in the same 
on various classes cannot be reliably judged except with the help ‘of 
such statistical information. The Labour Department already has 
valuable experience of enquiring into family budgets. The Industries 
Department and the Agricultural Department have also occasionally 
undertaken special enquiries into industrial and agricultural production 
respectively. The time has come when, under the direction of the 
Statistical Bureau and with proper expert advice, the plan and 
mechanism of an initial enquiry of this type should be finalised 
and should be put into operation. It would be then possible for 
Government to present along with the annual budget a statement 
of the economic condition of the Province as a whole, as is done, for 
instance, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Great Britain. It 
would indeed be necessary, once the initial enquiry is made, to 
maintain its results up to date, so that long-term budgetary planning 
would be rendered possible. It is now realised that we can no longer 
be content with following the established practice of preparing a 
self-contained budget from year to year and that it is necessary to 
supplement it by long-term forecasts of the commitments and resources 
of Government. That being so, the need for such a survey as is 
indicated above, is obvious. 

Reduction in Establishments. 

76. We append a statement (Table IV) which indicates the progress 
of expenditure on temporary staff in the various departments. It will 
be seen from this table that both the amount and the proportion of 
expenditure on temporary staff have considerably increased during the 
war period and still continue to be on an imusually high level. In so 
far as the purpose of the employment of temporary staff has either 
already vanished, as in the case of a large part of the activities of the 
Civil Supply Department, or is likely to be curtailed, as in the case of 
Mo-i Bk H 204 — 4 
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several reconstruction activities, which according to the policy of 
priorities herein suggested may have to he readjusted and reduced, it 
is necessary that a systematic plan for reducing the burden of temporary 
staff should be laid dovm. For this ]-)urj;)Ose it would be necessary to 
institute departmental enquiries into the total volume of work which is 
now undertaken and Avhioh actuo,lIy is likely to be imdeitakon in the 
near future. Such an investigation can be fruitfully carried out 
only by persons having a detailed knowledge of the organisation and 
plans of each department. Any resulting termination of services now 
brought about would be preferable to any rnddon action which may at 
a later stage be forced on Government. If an employment programme 
is systematically planned, the rat(; of reduction in staff as also the terms 
of any special compensation that may be thought of could be more 
satisfactorily settled. As yet the expenditure policy of Govenrment 
seems to be under the influence of a desire to go on expanding its 
activities on almost all fronts. Fresh posts arc being created 
continuously in almost all departments. In this atmosj>hcre there 
can be no room for suggesting any overall retrenchment. It is only 
by studying the present working and the immediately prospective, 
■]rlan of activities for each department that the requirements both of 
efficiency and of economy can be satisfactorily met. 

77. As our purpose, as outlined in the terms of reference, is that of 
suggesting an economical and efficient system of administration, we 
have ventured in the following chapters to outline general as wed as 
departmental suggestions which, in our opinion, are calculated to 
a.chieve this objective. But for the constantly pressing need of timely 
adjustment between work undertaken and staff employed, an internal 
check is called for. It would be possible to combine this check with 
•at least the initial operations of the Office Procedure Enquiry which 
we have recommended in paragraph 395. The need of a timely 
adjustment of the strength of the staff to changing requirements of 
limctions actually undertaken and of ensuring a high standard of 
individual and collective efficiency will be obvious if we take into 
account the increasing total of the expenditure on establishments 
including grant-in-aid establishments, which now amounts to 18 crores 
of rupees. 
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'j:Able tv. . 

Statement showing the progress of expenditure on temporary establishments from the year 19S8-S9 to iOiS-df . 

(Figures in thousands of rupees). 
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CHAPTER V. 

STATE TRADING. 

State and Industry. 

79. Recent years, especially since tEe end of tke first "world war, 
liave witnessed a profound cliange in tlie relationship of the State to 
economic activity. No more than about thirty .years ago any 
suggestions of State control over industries would have been’’ considered 
heretical. A striking example of this policy of non-intervention is to 
be foimd in the fact that the Secretary of State for India did not permit 
the Madras Government to undertake a small pioneering industry 
even on an experimental basis. The Bombay overnment took long to 
recognise that legislation protecting the agriculturist debtor from the 
unscrupulous practices of the money-lender was a permissible part of 
its functions. Yet the idea of public ownership of industries is not 
new to India. In fact, long before similar action was contemplated in 
the more advanced countries, including Great Britain, the railways, , 
the irrigation systems and the ordnance factories were directly 
controlled by the Indian Government. But such instances were 
regarded as exceptions, and for the most part. Governments, both 
central and provincial, disowned any direct responsibility for the 
development of industries. 

80. Irresistible social and economic trends have however changed 
the attitude even of GoveT’uments not committed to a socialist 
programme. Starting from a purely humanitarian interest in regula- 
ting the conditions of employment in factories, progress towards the 
assumption by the State of fuU responsibiliy for industrial develop- 
ment has been rapid. The conditions created b)’’ the world wars 
necessitated the intervention of the State in the trade and commerce of 
the country. By various devices, such as the regulation of trading by 
means of the licence system, price control and rationing. Governments 
have attempted to check the rLing spiral of prices and to distribute 
equitably essential commodities that were in short supply. In the 
post-war period considerations of defence and the urge to industrialise 
the country in the shortest .possible time have rapidly transformed 
State policy in the sphere of trade and industry. The nature of this 
-change can be best illustrated by a reference to the threefold classifi- 
cation of industries contained in the resolution on industrial policy 
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recently ailopterl ])y tlie Indian Parliament. Tlu; three ciilegorioH were- 

(1) industries wliich should he exclusively the monopoly of the State, 

(2) industries over wliich G-ovcj'nnKmt would exiirci.se control and 

(3) industries which would be left to private cntei 7 )rise, 'While Bpoaking 
on this resolution, the Prime Minister of India said hi ellcet that, 
though the complete nationalisation of industry' was incvit/ahle, i1- was 
necessary to move gradually ho as not impair the productive stnict.ure 
of the nation and to institute ]>rioril.ies for the most efficient use of the 
limited resources of the country. Though major industries would he 
a concern of the Government of India, it is incvitahle that in their own 
sphere the Proidncial Governments should follow a similar policy and 
seek to influence industry hy direct operation, social regulation and 
tolerated freedom as each case may require. 

GoVERNSneXT’S BlJ.SlIsivSS Ukdertajcixos. 

81. The Government of Bomhay have already imdertaken two- 
schemes of major importance, the generation and distrilnition of 
electric supply on a regional basis through an electric grid and the 
nationalisation of motor transport. The advantages of an electric grid 
are ohvioits. Inefficient, isolated local power stations are therehy 
eliminated, and the economic production of electricity on a large soak* 
at a few. selected stations and its distribution over urban and rur 
areas at cheap rates are made possible. Goveniment also propose to- 
run passenger bus services in the rural areas, so as to co-ordinate 
road transport "vvith the railways and to utilise the profits of such sendees 
for public benefit. 

82. We note that GoA’^ernment have already decided to entrust these 
schemes to statutory provincial boards. As the creation of a trading 
corporation is a central subject, this required legislation by the Indian 
Parliament, which has already been introduced. In the meantime 
Government have started developing the electric su^oply at Ahmed- 
abad thermal station under the Electrical Commissioner, and they 
dropose to run passenger services in the central division under the 
direction of the Provincial Motor Transport Controller. It appears to 
us_that the initiation and management of these schemes departmentally 
are likely to prejudice the future working of the autonomous boards, 
which are proposed to be set up. In such matters as selection and 
status of staff and the ensuring of a business-like organisation and 
direction, conditions created by State initiation are not^^ likely to- 
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conform to tho stamliirds and rcquircmcnt.s of a coj^joration. More- 
over it. is necessarv’ tlvai tko ftnanceg of tlreso luidertakings slionld he 
kepi separate from the outset, “We tlierefore recommend tliat no nen* 
schemes slionld be started on departmental luies and that those already 
started should jie transferred to approjiriate statutory coi’iiorations 
without delay. 


SIlLK ScmitiK. 

Ri;, The milk jirogrammc of Government consists of dairy develoj)- 
nientj which includes the. construction of dairy farms and the collec- 
tion of milk on a co-operative basis, and the distribution of milk in 
urlian areas. Tlic milk distribution scheme has been in operation in 
Bombay for some time under the !Milk Commissioner. We have recom- 
mended in paragraph 239 that cncoiu-agemcnt to production of milk and 
the working of the dairy section should form part of the activities of 
the Agricultural Department. But we hold the view that the distri- 
bution and marketing of milk should he organised on a self-support- 
ing basis and should he entrusted to a public corporation. Thus a 
statutory milk board should look after the purchase and distribution 
of milk in Greater Bombay. Similar boards should be set up for other 
big cities and should fimctiou in close co-operation with the dairy develop- 
ment section of the Agricultural Department, so as to ensure that 
enough milk i.s left in the districts for the needs of the rural 
population. 

Difkebf.nck between the Methods or Indestby 
A> fD GoVEBNJrENT. 

84. There is a fundamental difference between the working of 
Government and methods of business which is apt to be overlooked. 
The former is regulative and is concerned with the administration 
of the law and rules, while the latter are productive, in that they 
produce and distribute goods or render services on payment. While 
Government departments have to confine their activities within set' 
limits prescribed by legislation, departmental rules and treasury 
control, business concerns have to conduct their affairs with an eye on 
the balance sheet. The qualities required in a Government officer 
are integrity, honesty and sound judgment, while a businessman must 
possess, in addition to these, drive, energy and quick responsiveness 
to changing circumstances. The technique and procedure evolved for 
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tlie transaction of governmental hnsiness are thus unsuitable for a 
commercial undertaking. The method of pay and promotion also 
in a business concern has to be such as to maintain a high standard 
of individual e£0.ciency and to stimulate ambition rather than to ensure 
security and contentment. 

85. For these reasons "we feel convinced that a public corporation is 
the best instrument for conducting State trading activities. 

The Public Corporation. 

86. The idea of the public corporation to conduct public enterprises 
■was evolved so as to combine the independence and flexibility of private 
business -with the necessity of public control. It has t'wo advantages 
over departmental management of industry. Firstly, the industry is 
in the hands of a board ■which is subject to ministerial control only 
in matters of general policy ; and secondly, it operates as a self-sufdcient 
unit, balancing its income against expenditure over a given period. 
The public corporation is thus assured freedom from political inter- 
ference and treasury control in its day-to-day administration. Respon- 
sibility to the public is maintained by the appoint’ment of the 
governing board of the corporation by the Minister, -who is ans-werable 
to the Legislature. We have given considerable thought to the 
question "whether this board should be deliberative or functional. 
Since matters of general policy are laid down by the Minister, the 
balance of advantage seems to lie in favour of having a small func- 
tion! board, so appointed as to cover the basic pattern of the industry 
brought under public control. The members of the board should be 
selected on the basis of competence and ability to administer the 
industry efficiently in the public interest. Subject to the above quali- 
fleations being satisfied, representation may be given to the various 
interests concerned in the industry. We suggest that the members 
of the board should retire by rotation so as to rnaintain continuity of 
cxporience. It may be desirable in some cases to form advisory commit- 
tees through which the several interests affected by the operations of 
llio coqioration can represent their views. 

87. The chief post-war development of the public corporation in 
Great Britain and elsewhere has been that it is made subject to a 
gr.'a{<-r d(.‘grt>e of ministerial direction. Previously, a Minister’s 
]) 0 \,'ers and rcspon.sibilitics were in effect confined to the appointment 
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of tile board aud to acting as its spokesman in Parliament. Thongli be 
was answerable for its general policy, tbe principle of non-intervention 
was interpreted so widely as to exclude discussion in Parliament of any 
subject other than very general questions of policy. So long as the 
nationalised industries could work as self-contained and self-supporting 
units and were not required to fit in with the national economic plan, 
the absence of ministerial direction was not felt. But the position 
was altered when key industries such as coal, transport and electri- 
city began to be nationalised, and the need arose for a unified, 
co-ordinated and planned direction. On the whole we feel that the 
public corporation should be subject to ministerial control only in 
matters of general policy, and that interference in matters of internal 
organisation or administrative details should be avoided. We would 
further recommend that before issuing directions to a public corpora- 
tion the Minister should consult the governing board on the points 
involved. Public accountability can be enforced by questions to the 
Minister on general matters, occasional debates and discussion on the 
presentation of annual reports and accounts in the legislature. In 
the case of a subsidised industry a further opportunity will be provided 
at the budget stage. 

88. As we have already stated, the main advantage of a public 
corporation is that the industry operates as a self-contained unit, 
balancing its budget, if not annually, over a period. The degree of 
financial independence of public corporations has varied from the 
complete autonomy of the pre-war self-supporting corporations to the 
post-war treasury controlled subsidised boards. Nevertheless there are 
'certain financial principles which are applicable to all public enterprises 
administered through public corporations. A pubhc corporation 
should be given the benefit of cheap borrowing on Government account 
or with Government guarantee. It should have a free hand in the 
financing of the industry so as to enable it to cover the cost of its 
operations by its receipts and to lay by sufficient surplus to meet such 
financial obligations as interest, shaking fund and depreciation and 
obsolescence charges. But this does not rule out State assistance 
which may be required by a nascent industry, at any rate in its initial 
stages. But even in such cases treasury control must be kept to the 
r nin im um , consistently with the protection of public monies. Until 
the finances of a public corporation are placed on a sound footing, its 
surpluses should not be raided by the treasury, but should be allowed 
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to be ploaghed back into the undertaking to increase its reserve fuud^ 
to improve the working conditions of the stafi and the standard 
of service to the communitj or to lower the charges to the public. 

89. As a public enterprise partakes of the character of a monopoly- 
concern, even though imder public control, it is desirable that neither the 
corporation nor the Minister should have the power to make price or 
rate variations -without cousxdting some outside agency. There should, 
therefore, be a statutory provision for previous consultation -with the 
advisory committees before the limits of rate variations are altered. 

CoBPOEATioN Service. 

90, It should be made perfectly clear that service imder a 
corporation is not Government service. The conditions of service in 
a corporation should be similar to those in a business concern. The 
selection of technical officers should be made not thi’ough the Public 
Service Commission but through ad hoc conunittees appointed by the 
board consisting of experts, if necessary, taken from outside. These 
officers should be recruited by preference from the trade so that 
they possess the requisite business ac-umen and experience. 



CHAPTER VI. 


SECRETARIAT ORGANISATION 

91. The existence of a Secretariat in a Government organisation 
arises from the need for separating questions of policy from current 
administration, so that the latter is entirely handed over to a separate 
agency which enjoys a certain amount of freedom in the field of 
execution. Such current administration could not be dealt with in the 
Secretariat without considerable expansion of staff and the 
accompanying e’vdl of over-centralisation. Accordingly, three types of 
agency have been devised for handling current administration : (1) offices 
or bureaux attached to the Secretariat ; (2) detached offices or departments 
which transact the current business of Government rmder the 
direction and supervision of a Secretariat department ; and (3) pubhc 
corporations which enjoy considerable autonomy and independence in 
administration and finance. All these three types are, or wiU shortly 
be, found in tliis Province. The attached bureau is best suited to the 
handling of routine business which does not involve field work. Such 
an entity is the Bureau of Statistics attached to the Finance Department, 
and if our proposals are accepted, a similar bureau for legislative drafting 
will be attached to the Legal Department. The second type of agency, 
viz., the detached office or department is employed for conducting the 
great mass of Government business and relieves the Ministries of the 
details of administration which would otherwise come to them, enabling 
them to confine their activities to poficy, planning and general, 
supervision. Public corporations, which form the third type of agency, 
are most suitable for the management of public utility concerns or 
nationalised industries. These require a special degree of initiative and 
enterprise and have to be conducted as financially self-contained business- 
rmits. 

92. By thus separating policy from execution, the business of the 
Secretariat is kej)t within manageable proportions, and the whole 
organisation can be centrally located, making inter-departmental 
collaboration easy. 

Present Structure. 

93. The Secretariat of the Bombay Government is divided into 
departments, each of which is in charge of a secretary, whose functions 
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•correspond with, those of a permanent under secretary in the British 
-administration. General administration is . carried out through 
collectors of districts under 'the supervision of divisional commissioners, 
who are answerable to the Eevenue and Home departments. For every 
important activity other than general administration there is a provincial 
department separate from the Secretariat, reaching its apes in a single 
officer, who is known as the “ Head of the Department. ” He transacts 
the routine and executive business of his department subject to the 
pohcy-making control and supervision of its corresponding Secretariat 
department. This general description of the Secretariat departments 
is not apphcable to the Finance and Legal Departments. The former 
gives financial advice to the other departments and exercises budgetary 
control over them, while to the latter the departments look for legal 
opinion and the drafting of legislation. 

94. Except in the Public Works Department, in which both the chief 
engineers act also as secretaries to Government, and the newly created 
Department of Agriculture and Rural Development which has a 
technical secretary, it has been the practice to appoint secretaries drawn 
from the Indian Civil Service. The head of a department generally 
deals with a single secretary and a single Minister, but a secretary has 
often to deal with more than one head of a department and with more 
than one Minister. According to the volume of business transacted in 
each Secretariat department, the secretary is assisted by gazetted officers 
of the rank of joint, deputy or under secretaries. 

95. The present structure of the Secretariat is thus generally well 
suited to perform its fiinctions. In the light of past experience and 
changed circumstances however it requires to be modified in certain 
respects as indicated below. 

Regeouping of Secretaeiat Departments. 

96. The gi'ouping of departments under the various secretaries does 
not follow any common plan. The charge of a secretary should, as far 
as possible, be so constituted that it embraces one homogeneous and 
distinct activity of Government. A case in point is the General 
Department, which till very recently comprised Education, Health, 
Industries and Local Self-Government, so that the Secretary to the 
General Department had to submit files to fom Ministers. The 
considerations which determine the distribution of port-fohos among 
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ilic Mitiisicrs nro nininly jtolilical. nnd therefore outside our purview. 
Moreover th<' distriiuiiion of ])ort folios among Jliuisters is likely to vary 
from time to time. Tlie grnnjung of Secretariat departments should 
ho in accordnnee wiih tlio principle of homogeneity, ix. that activities 
which have eonnnon ohjeetivos or which employ common agencies 
should he grouped together. An exception should he made only in the 
case of minor dejiavtments or of u new activity of Government which is 
yet in an o:<i)erimental stage or not so fully developed as to constitute 
a dej'arimeut hy itself. 

07. A nndti]dc charge which leaves little time to the secretary to 
diselinrgc hi« dutic.'? satisfactorily should bo split up. lu such 
n department the .secret arv is not able to cope with the work and assume 
full responsibility for it, as is evidenced by the fact that a deputy 
secretary, and sometimes even an under secretary, is permitted to submit 
papers direct to the ^liuistcr. Accordingly wc recommend that the 
prc.^'cnt Departmeuts of Health and Local Government, and Education 
and Industries should be split up, and should be reconstituted into four 
departments, namely. Local Government, Public Health, Education 
and Trade and Industries. 

OS. Appl)'iiig the principle of homogeneity, and looking to the 
growing importance of some of the activities of Government, we suggest 
the following redistribution of functions among the old and reconsti- 
tuted departments ; 

(1) The Department of Trade and Industries should take over 
industries and fisheries from the present Education and Industries 
Department and also deal with all the trading activities of Govern- 
ment. The following subjects should also be transferred to it : — 

{a) Electric Grid from tbe Public Works Department. Electrical 
inspection should, however, remain with the Public Works 
Department. 

(6) Motor Transport and tbe administration of the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Act from the Home Department. 

(c) Distilleries from the Revenue Department. 

(d) Government Printing Presses from the. Health and Local 
Government Department. 

(c) Distribution of Milk. 
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(/) If some of the Civil Supplies activities arc later on placed 

on a permanent footing, they should also ho transferred to this 

department after the closing of the Civil Supplies Department. 

(2) Minor Irrigation should he transferred from the Agricultural 
and Eural Development Department to the Public Works Department. 

(3) Forests should be tramferred from the Eevenue to the 
Agricultural Department, ns the principal function of the latter is 
the maximiun utilisation of the land resources of the Province. 

(4) Sales Tax should he taken away from the Finance Department, 
which, by its nature, is not an administrative department and should 
he transferred to the Revenue Department, whose normal duty it is 
to attend to all revenue collections. 

(5) As a corollary to the proposed separation of the judiciary from 
the executive, Justice should be transferred from the Home Deparl.- 
ment to the Legal Department. This will make the Department of 
'Law and Justice a fairly heavy charge, and the Secretary Legal 
Department will require some relief. AVe recommend that opinio]i and 
litigation should continue to he dealt with in the Legal Department 
as at present, hut that a separate Bureau of Legislative Drafting 
under an officer who has specialised in drafting should be constituted 
and attached to the Legal Department. A suitable jjay scale should 
be fixed so as to attract the best type of man and make it worth liis 
while to stay in that office for a fairly long period. We have been told 
that when matters are referred to the Legal Remembrancer for his 
opinion by the departments, the initial spade work of summarising the 
facts is often neglected. AVith a view to ensure that the facts are 
presented in a convenient form, we recommend that three posts of legal 
assistants, borne on the cadre of the Legal Department, should be 
sanctioned in the Revenue, Home and Local Government Depart- 
ments, from which most of the references to the Legal Department 
come. In simple cases these assistants themselves may be able to 
give the advice needed by the department and thus obviate a formal 
reference to the Legal Department. As this would involve some 
reduction in the work of the Legal Department proper, it should be 
possible for it to surrender some posts of assistants. 

(6) We find th»t the work of allotting housing accommodation 
under the Bombay Land Requisition Act, 1948 is being done by the 
Health and Local Government Department. In view of the sound 



■general principle that no cxeoutive function should be transacted 
in the Secretariat, this work should l)e entrusted to an executive 
«itliccr under the control of the Housing Commissioner. The Acco- 
modation Branch should l.hen be transferred from the Local 
t Government. Department to tlie Labour and Housing Department. 

t)!). There will thus lie thirteen Secretariat departments as a result 
•of the redistribution of functions .suggested by us : — 

(1) Political and Services. 

(2) Home. 

(3) Bevenue. 

(4) Finance. 

(5) Local Self-Government. 

(G) Public Heidth. 

( 7 ) Education. 

(8) Trade and Industries. 

(9) Law and Ju.stice. 

(10) Agrievdture and Forests. 

(11) Labour and Housing. 

(12) Public Works. , 

(13) Food and Civil Supplies (temporary). 

100. Apart from imparting substantial homogeneity to the working 
of each Secretariat department, the simpliScation and augmentation 
•of Secretariat departments suggested by us will, we expect, help 
individual ^Ministers to maintain a closer and more continuous contact 
with the administration of subjects in their respective portfolios. 
In view of our reconunendations regarding the pay scales of secretaries, 
the increase in the munber of Secretariat departments will not throw 
any additional cost on Government. 

Chii-:!'’ Secretary. 

101. AVe find that no arrangements exist at present for the 
co-ordination of the important activities of the Secretariat departments. 
In a Cabinet system of Government this work of co-ordination of 
"business devolves upon the Prime Minister, and we feel that in this 
important matter he should not be without secretarial assistance. 
The officer who can appropriately render it is the Chief Secretary. 
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Tliougli cases affecting even indirectly tlie gazetted personnel of all 
departments arc referred to liim, tlio Chief Secretary’s advice is not 
always sought hy the secretaries on other important matters of 
administration. Wo suggest that the office of the Chief Secret ary should 
be utilised for the co-ordination of all important matters originating in 
other departments. For this purpose lie should ha\'e t.inie]y laiowledgc 
of the movement of important business in other departments and 
an opportunity to contribute his own views on matters where he may 
feel it necessary to do so. 

102. The Chief Secretary is at present in charge of the Political 
and Services Department and also works as Sccrctar}' to the Cabinet. 
In the latter capacitj', liowcver, his duties arc conrmod to the preparation 
of agenda for Cabinet meetings and drafting the Cabinet minutes, with 
or without the assistance of other secretaries. This work is mainly 
clerical, and the office of the Cabinet Secretary has not developed on 
the same lines as in Great Britain for instance, or we believe, in some 
other Indian Provinces where the Secretary of the Cabinet is in full 
charge of the business which comes before it and as a rule himself 
presents the cases for consideration. Here this work is left to the 
Secretaries concerned, who attend the Cabinet meetings when any 
business from their departments is on the agenda, and the Cliief Secretary 
is not required, nor indeed has he the time, to grasp the details of any 
cases which do not concern his oum department. AVe think it would 
be desirable for the Chief Secretary to become Secretary of the Cabinet 
in a really effective sense and take charge of all its biLsiness ; in that 
case he would automatically function as a co-ordinator of departmental 
activities. But to give him time for this new duty it would be necessary 
to relieve him of a large number of miscellaneous affairs which he has 
to handle at present. His work and responsibility will decrease with 
the constitution of a separate Labour and Housing Department, but 
to grant him further relief it is suggested that the following subjects 
should be transferred from his department ; — 

(1) Branch A-1 (with the exception of subjects 64 and 67 relating 
to consular officers and foreigners) and subjects 31, 57 and 58 which 
deal with exhumations, explosives, petroleum, etc. to the Home 
Department ; 

(2) Subject 49 Ancient Monuments, etc. to the EducatioiL 
Department ; 
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55 Tf'itardin^ dnnna’s and (’ 0 ]»yri|,dUH In (In' Trade and Industries 

Dojtarfnieni ; and 

(1) Parks and (Jaid'-n*^ to flu’ Aifrii'ultural l)i‘])ar(nient., 

ArrorxiMrNT or 11 i:ai>s oi- l)in'.\nTM}:NTs and Tkchnical 
on Pjtnrr.ssioxAi, Oirirr.ns as SneuKTAniKs. 

jD.'i. Alnn'sl a!! In'.nls of dc});ulni(‘nls Ijavc slak’d before us tlmi in 
tlicir view il i*; eNpvdieni thaf ihey should i)e made secretaries or joint 
seeretari*'^ to (iovonimenl for their respeciivc departments. The reason 
L'ivon for tliis sturce’-lion is not that it would brin" tliem into clo.scr 
eontaet with their Mini’-ter.s, Ib'^arding this there is no complaint; 
on the contrary, il is clear that even now very close contact exists 
I'etwecn Minister.'^ and the heads of all dcj)nrtments. Tliis, we consider, 
to be most desirable and in no way inconsistent with inde])cndcnt scrutiny 
and fendering of advice by seerelaries to Ministers. The demand by 
heads of departmonts for a foot in,” in the .Secretariat arises from a wish 
to eliminate one st.-oje in the channel of onicial correspondence and to 
])r<’vent the delay which must inevitably occur during examination of 
propovjds in the .Secretarial. The head of one flepartment, while 
explaining to us with cvidenl satisfaction the lochnif]Uc which he had 
(ivolved for gctliu” <irders from his .Alinister without the intervention 
of the secret ary, .uldcrl that this procedure, besides hastening disposal, 
avoided lenlcape of information reunrding postings and transfers and 
thus jircvenied the otiicers aflected from protesting or intriguing in 
advance to gel the orders ehanged. 

lOi. AVe .sympathise with the impatience felt by energetic officers 
at what seenis to them intolerable delay in the issue of orders by 
Government, and we rcali.se that, in times of real emergency or 
crisis jirocedure must gl^'e way to the needs of the moment. But we 
cannot in general su])port. the demnnd of the departmental chiefs for 
seeretarial status, and our oj)])osition to it is baseil on principle, on facts 
and on experience. 

105. The ])rinci})le involved is the one pro])ounded in the ojjcuing 
paragra])h of this chapter, where the basic function of the Secretariat 
is shown to be to scrutini.se departmental proposals so as to bring them 
into line with Government, policy or to evolve a new policy to meet 
J3k 11 2n,i_r. 
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a new situation. A Secretariat department over a long period of years 
acquires a mass of data and precedents wliicli are probably not available 
in tbc bead office of the department, and tins often enables it to approach 
a given jrroblem from a new angle. Officers who have worked in the 
Secretariat know that proposals coming up to Government which seem 
jmma facie to be in order frequently assume quite a different appearance 
after being noted on in the light of the accumulated experience of 
a Secretariat department. New aspects of a problem are pointed out 
and probable repercussions suggested which may not have occurred 
to the departmental officer. In any case, financial issues must bo 
referred to the Finance Department, and ])voposals for appointments 
must be submitted to the Public Service Commission when the regulations 
so require. It is impossible for the head of a department, however 
experienced, to foresee in all cases how his schemes will impinge on 
Government’s policy or affect other departments, and therefore we feel 
that, provided there is no unnecessary delay caused by inefficiency or 
overwork, the period devoted to scrutiny in the Secretariat is time well 
spent. 

lOG. But it is argued that all these advantages could be retained if 
the departmental chief is made a Secretary to Government and actually 
w'orks in the Secretariat building, thus eliminating one stage of 
correspondence. We shall explain later on why we think that the 
Secretary should always be a non-technical and a non-professional man. 
But even if this Avere otherwise, it .is, in present circumstances, 
pLysically impossible to bring all the heads of departments to Bombay 
and accommodate them in the Secretariat building. Besides, we think 
there is much to be said for locating the head offices of departments 
outside Bombay, as most of them are at present, so that the needs of 
the Province may be seen in due perspective, and not be overshadowed 
by the claims of the capital city. 

107. Experience has shown that to make the head of a department 
secretary without integrating his office with the Secretariat leads only 
to wa.ste of time and effort. The experiment Avas tried in 1939 Avhen the 
Director of Public Instruction aa'us made Joint Secretary to Government 
.and spent a certain number of days each week in Bombay. But he 
continued to corre.spond Asdth himself as Director of Public Instruction 
at Poona, and files Avere moved to and fro as before. It sometimes 
happened that .as Director of Public Instruction he aa'us obliged, at the 
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instance of liis office, to rebut tbe views wbicli lie himself had earlier 
expressed in the light of noting in the Secretariat. Thus, while there 
was no improvement in the disposal of work, there was created the 
absurdity of the same officer expressing divergent opinions in different 
capacities, and the experiment was abandoned. 

108. AVe are glad to note, therefore, that the Commissionership of 
Agriculture which was held by the Secretary to Government, Agricultural 
and Rural Development Department, has been abolished. AVhen dealing 
with the Labour Department we shall advise that the Secretary in that 
Department should no longer be Commissioner of Labour, and in 
paragraph 116 of this report we recommend that the chief engineers 
should not be secretaries, and that the Secretary to Government in the 
Pubhc AA^'orks Department should be a member of the Indian Civil 
Ser^dce or Indian Administrative Service. 

109. But some witnesses have favomed the appointment of technical 
men as secretaries, quite apart from the theory that heads of departments 
should have secretarial status. AA^e are however firmly of opinion that 
secretaries should be drawn from the Indian Civil or Administrative 
vService with their background of general education and administrative 
experience, and that technical and professional officers should not be 
appointed to such posts. The reasons for this view are expanded in the 
succeeding paragraphs, and in paragraph 116 we deal with the particular 
case of the Public AA^orks Department. 

Limitations of a Specialist. 

110. A serious objection to the ajipointment of the head of a department 

as secretary to Governnient is that this would involve Government’s 
depending on a professional or technical man for final advice in the 
shaping of policy. A specialist, by reason of his preoccupation with 
a single problem or activity, is likely to press for the adoption of his 
own technical schemes, regardless of their administrative repercussions 
or financial implications. He has seldom opportunities of coming into 
close contact with all the facets of public administration or all phases 
of public opinion. An apt description of the limitations of. an expert', 
is contained in an article of the same name by Professor Harold Laski. 
in Harper’s Magazine, December 1930; •. , 

“ Expertise, it may be argued, sacrifices the insight of common 

sense to intensity of experience. It breeds an inability to accept new 
Bk II 204 — 00 
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views from tlie verj^ clcptli of its preoccupation with its own conclusions. 
It sees its results out of perspective by making tliem the centre of 

■ relevance to which all other results must be related. Too often also 

■ it lacks humility ; and this breeds in its possessors a. failure in 
proportion, which makes them fail to see the obvious which is before 
their very noses. It has also a certain caste spirit about it, so that 
experts tend to neglect all evidence which docs not (some from those 
who do hot belong to their own ranks. Above all, perhaps, and 
this is most urgently where luxman problems are concerned, the 
expert fails to sec that ever}'^ judgment he makes, not purely factual 
in nature, brings with it a scheme of values which has no special 
validity about it. It tends to confuse the importance of his facts 
Avith the importance of what he juoposes to do about them,” 

111. The specialist is likely to develop a limited outlook and miss the 
Avood for the trees. To quote Ramsay Muir,'’' “ AYhen a body of able 
men spend the best part of their working lives jn the service of a single 
department they are very apt to lose the sense of proportion, and to 
regard their OAvn Avork, not as a part of a single great labour of national 
serAuce, but as an end in itself, of supreme importance ”, They are 
likely to be led aAvay by a feeling of departmental loyalty A\-hich makes 
them either blind or tolerant to the defects of the department, 

Need oe Independent Scrutiny. 

112. That the work of an expert shoidd be controlled by a lay 
Minister, Avho as the representative of the public is the best judge of 
its interests and needs, is by now a commonly accejited princqile. But 
the need for an independent scrutiny of the technical proposals of 
an expert by an experienced administrator, Avho can be expected to take 
a broad and general aubaa', is not so readily appreciated. Some of the 
witnesses have affirmed that such an independent non-technical scrutiny 
should be the function of the Minister and that since in a majority of 
cases a balance is to be observed betAA'cen the rival claims of departments 
for funds, examination by the Finance Department should constitute 
a sufficient independent check. IVhether an already oA’^erworked 
Finance Department could exercise such a check AAuthout a jireliminary 
scrutiny by the administrative department is a moot point, but in any 
case its scrutiny aa^ouW extend only to the financial aspects of the case 
and not to its administrative effects. 

’•‘Ramsay Muir, “ How Britain is governed’ page 74. 



113. Tlio.<;e wKo pin their faith to the adequacy of Ministerial control 
over the ramified activities of a department are generally guided by vague 
constitutional ideas and very often ignore the practical realities. Though 
the distribution of portfolios among the Ministers is made with due' 
regard to their personal aptitudes or their special interest in any 
particular branch of administration, it is more often decided on political 
considerations. It is, therefore, not unusual to find that a Minister has 
little experience or prior knowledge of the activities of his department. 
It should, therefore, be evident that though he is able to determine 
policy and direct the conduct of administration in its broad aspects, 
the extent to which he can exercise control over the details of 
administration is limited by his administrative experience and 
the time factor. M. Poincare’s description* of the daily round of 
a French Minister is characteristic of aU Ministers in a democracy. 
A great part of the Minister’s time is swallowed up by party and cabinet 
discussions, in steering party bills through the Legislature, in election 
activities, and by social engagements of all sorts. It is, therefore, 
necessary to give him the assistance of an experienced administrator, 
who can advise him in the formulation of policy on the basis of the 
proposals made by the head of a department and discover from time to 
time with what fidelity and success the policy laid down by the Minister 
is carried out. 


Wa-ste of Professional Experience. 

114. Another important objection to the system of appointing the 
head of a department to work also as secretary is that it involves 
a waste of professional talent and experience without any compensatory 
advantages. The qualities which go to make an efficient secretary and 
a professional expert are not generally correlated and are seldom 
combined in a single individual. The .system is, therefore, wasteful in 
two ways : first, that the head of the department is not generally able 
to supervise departmental activities by reason of his preoccupation 
with secretarial duties, and secondly, the secretarial work is done by 
an officer who has, more often than not, no special aptitude for it. 
Sufficient evidence was laid before us to show that the head of a depart- 
ment worldng also as secretary has seldom enough time for his 
professional duties, including supervision over, and guidance to, 
subordinates, Avhich must involve a certain amount of touring. Such 


* Raymond Poincare. “ Hon' France is Governed ” (New York 1913), pp. 19S-199. 
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a system obtains at present in the Public Works Department, and -r'c 
bad an opportunity to discuss tlic question with three chief enfjinecrs 
who had worked ns secretaries to Government. It was found that the 
preoccupation of chief (,n£rineer.s witli Secretariat work left them little 
time or inclination to undertake any duties outside their lieadrpiarters, 
either for supervision of works or for cstablishinf; contacts with junior 
officers of the de])art.mcnt and the ''cneral ])uidic. are of opinion 
that such a complete withdrawal of the head of a dejairtment from the 
functioning of his department in the mofu.ssil is not fiesirable, and we 
are confirmed in this view by the observations of one chief engineer in 
support of urgent reform in this resjrect. He ob.served, “ With the 
foreshadowed increase in special engineering works, the importance of 
inspection, of solving difficulties at the .site, of getting to know personally 
the projects at site, of exercising control over the tour activities of the 
Public Works Department staff, of taking an o])port unity to come into 
contact with the public and .subordinate staff cannot bo ovcr-cmpl)asi;!Cf]. 
These and similar functions of a chief engineer cannot be properly 
carried out if he is tied down in his office in carrying out duties of a 
secretar}’’ to Government. In professional work the eye wliich has 
developed by experience counts a lot. The possibility of the 
highest technical officer coming to the site and giving a .surprise vi.sit will 
improve the tone of the whole department. In such tours the chief 
engineers will get au intimate knowledge of their own subordinates 
and their grievances, and the subordinates in tuin will receive useful 
instiniction and advice. Many inatters like contractors’ claims and 
cx-graiia payments can be settled quickly by personal discussion on 
the spot.” 

Public Works Department. 

115. We are aware that the question whether the chief engineer 
should be secretary to Government has been raised several times in the 
past, and a change has always been stoutly resisted by the department 
on various grounds. These mostly take the form of contentions that 
could be urged with equal show of validity by other technical depart- 
ments such as Medical Pelief, Education, Agriculture and Forests. The 
Public Works Department, however, claims support for their argument 
from the discouraging results of an experiment carried out sixty years 
ago, from 1888 to 1892, when a junior engineer specially selected for 
his administrative abilities was selected to be Secretary to the Public 
M'orks Department, the chief engineers being only the heads of their 
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departments. Tlie iVdlure of this temporary departure from the 
proroduro followetl hoth before and after is quoted as a clear 
demonstration of the need for tlie departmental head to be also the 
secretary. Tt ajjpenrs to be forgotten that the one peculiarity in the 
selection of the secretary at that time which was considered to be its 
strong point was really the chief cause of its failure : the secretary was 
an able but junior officer of the Public AVorks Department. )Such an 
arrangement was foredoomed to failure, as a departmental officer, and 
particularly a ca]iablc one. could not be expected easily to foreget his 
professional interests and confine himself to the purely administrative 
duties of a secretary. And if for this rcasoji his technical talents tended 
to arsert them.'^elves in spite of the restrictions placed upon him, he was 
cxjiosed to criticism from senior officers of his own service. If this 
experience proves anything at all. it proves that the chief engineer as 
secretary ought to be replaced not by a technical but by an 
administrative man. 

110. Accordingly, we feel strongly that, the Public Works Department 
should be brought into line with all other departments in this matter and 
with the principle of Secretariat administration as we have stated it, 
and that in common with several other Provinces (Bengal, Madras, the 
United ProAinecs. the Central Provinces) the Secretary in the Public 
AVorks Department should be draAvn from the Indian Civil or 
Administrative Fcr\ice. AVe feel that this change might strengthen 
the position of the Chief Engineer a.? the head of his technical 
department, and it is obvious that an officer with high technical 
qualifications whom Government might wish to appoint as their chief 
engineer might be totally lacking in aptitudo for Secretariat work. 
Moreover, no important financial issue is involved. The pay of 
Secretaries under the new constitution will be less than in the past, 
and the pay of a civilian secretary in the Public AA^orks Department 
unless he happens to be very senior, might well be less than that of 
the chief engineer himself. In any case, the cost of a separate secretary 
will be more than counterbalanced by the economies suggested in the 
Public AA'orks Department Section of Chapter X. 

I^^TERCHAKGU OF DISTRICT AND SECRETARIAT OFFICERS. 

117. If a secretary is to be capable of seeing his department as 
a whole, and in its proper relation to other departments, it is essential 



tiiat iie slvould liave had a good grounding in district experience and 
watched the working of all departments in the districts. To preserve 
continuity and provide time for increased s])ocialisation) the need of 
which is self-evident in n ])oriodical]y chnngiiig poj)ular government, 
our first idea was to give the Seerciaries a much longer tenure thai\ is 
the case at present. Our attention was drawn to a rceommendation 
of the Bengal Administration Enquiry Conmiitlco The .scheme 

adumbrated hy that Committee wa.s to confine tlic .selection of 
secretaries to district ofiicers of hvelve to fifteen years’ standing who 
possessed previous Secretariat experience and then to retain them in 
the Secretariat until the cu<l of their career, ’i'hc evidence of the 
secretaries and district officens examined by ns was f)ver\vliclniingly 
against such a couT.se. Stress was laid by tliein on the dc.sirability of 
periodical interclianges .so as to enable the Secretariat olficer.s to renew 
contact with district conditions periodically and prevent them from 
working in a vacuum, District conditions arc now-a-days changing 
so fast that if a secretary or deputy .secretary remains in the Secretariat 
for more than five years, his district experic))ce is liable to be 
outdated. 

118, We accordingly recommend that the posts of secretaries, 
deputy and under secretaries .should be held on tenure of tlirec years 
as at present. We can conceive of .special occasions in wliich short 
extensions of this tenure would be justifiable. Such extensions would 
be in order to avoid a sinndtaneous change of l\Tinister and secretary 
or secretary and his deputy or if the secretary is engaged on a particular 
task which his hlinister wants him to sec through. We have noticed 
an increasing tendency towards continuing Secretariat appointments 
beyond their normal tenure, which does not in all cases find an explana- 
tion in the above -reasons. This is mainly attributable to the system 
of higher pay in the Secretariat, the attractions of city life and tlie 
comforts of a non-touring post ; and the proposals made elsewhere to 
scale down the salaries of the secretaries to time scale and a .s^^ecial 
pay and to provide amenities in the districts are, .apart from their 
inherent justification, calculated to balance the above attractions and to 
make an interchange of officers beriveen tlie Secretariat and the districts 
much more easy and regular. We would further propose that the term 
of a secretary- should on no account be extended beyond five years and 
that no secretary or deputy or under secretary (except those promoted 

* Report of the Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee, 1944-45, paras. 201-203. 
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from tlie Secretariat establiskment), who has completed his tenure in 
the Secretariat should be re-employed therein in any capacity unless 
he acquires fresh district experience for at least a period of three 
years. 

119. Some witnesses expressed a view that such district experience 
would be useful even to assistant secretaries and superintendents, who, 
it is felt, note on the reports of the district and departmental officers 
without a full comprehension of facts. We do not accept this suggestion, 
since the main work of the subordinate staff in the Secretariat is only 
to submit the reports of the district and departmental officers with 
suggestions for action in the light of past orders and precedents. 

120. But we agree with the view that some deputy collectors should 
be given training in Secretariat work and procedure. This practice 
will create a nucleus of provincial service officers holding “ listed ” 
posts and having Secretariat experience, and these may be considered 
eligible for appointments to higher Secretariat posts along with members 
of the Indian Civil and Administrative Services. We accordingly 
recommend that 25 per cent of the posts of under secretaries should be 
earmarked for deputy collectors. 

Pay op Secbetaries. 

121. When new Governors’ Provinces were formed after the Act of 
1919, the pay of Secretaries was not kept at the figure of Ks. 3,000 which 
had prevailed in the three Presidencies, but was based on grade pay phis 
special pay. Out of the three Presidencies, Madras accepted the new 
basis, and Bengal also readjusted the salaries of its secretaries. The 
fixed pay of Es. 3,000 was, however, retained in Bombay Province 
owing to representations made by the officers concerned. The grounds 
on which this pay was held to be justified were the special qualities 
needed for Secretariat work, the extra responsibility assumed by 
secretaries, and the great expense of living at the headquarters of 
Government. In our opinion, these grounds are no longer tenable, and 
though secretaries may be entitled to some special pay as suggesE.v* 
later, the great disparity between their pay and that of district 
officers should not continue. That special aptitude is needed for 
Secretariat work cannot be denied. Clarity of thought and expression, 
with ability to draft official correspondence in precise and tactful 
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language, arc obviously needed, but these qualities differ in kind rather 
than in degree from those required by district officers, and some, 
mdeed may think that the latter are more important than the former. 
In present day conditions a district officer must possess energy, initiative, 
readiness to accept responsibility and take decisions in emergency, 
and this must be combined with a new responsiveness to the public and 
the power to endure criticism rvhich ma}’- often be ill-informed, if not 
actually malicious. Compared with the rough and tumble of district 
life, a Secretary may be said to lead a sheltered existence, and although 
he no doubt has a share in shaping policy, the final responsibility for 
it is not his, but the Minister’s. In the matter of amenities too he is at 
a great advantage over the district officer. We are recommending in 
paragraph .397 that increased comforts should be provided in districts, 
though with the present dearth of materials it must be some time before 
these can be made available. But in any case life in the districts can 
never compete with that at headquarters in cultural amenities and above 
all facilities for education. As regards the cost of living, under 
present conditions there is little difference in this respect between city 
and district life. Thus it might plausibly be argued that if any special 
pay is available, it should be given to those who bear the burden and 
heat of the day in the districts rather than to their more favoured 
colleagues at headquarters. 

122. The existing wide difference between Secretariat and • district 
pay is a source of embarrassment to Government when appointing 
Secretaries. Owing to the special qualities required for the Secretariat, 
Government must have the freest possible hand in selecting officers for 
Secretariat duties and should be in a position to appoint officers 
possessing these qualities irrespective of their seniority. But Avhen this 
involves, as it does now, granting a junior officer serving in the 
Secretariat pay far in excess of that of his seniors in the districts, 
a semblance, if not the realit)% of supersession is created and gives rise 
to great discontent, Wlien .senior officers have protested against being 
passed over for Secretariat appointments, Government have ahvays 
omphasizeti that the latter are special po.sts which no one can claim by 
virtue of seniority. But it is difficult to reconcile this proposition with 
the present policy of giving precedence to seniority unless definite unfitness 
for a Ingher post i.s proved, and in any case constant clamour from 
senior officers cannot fail to influence Government and may interfere 
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with their choice of the really most .capable men. In the preceding 
paragraph we have recommended the frequent interchange of secretaries 
and district officers. This, if adopted, would involve the appointment 
of secretaries of varying degrees of seniority and would in itself make 
any pronounced difference in remuneration undesirable. Accordingly 
we recommend that secretaries’ posts should no longer be outside the 
time scale and that officers appointed as secretaries should draw the 
pay to which their seniority in the service entitles them. We feel, 
however, that some special pa}’’ for work in the Secretariat is necessary, 
though not on the scale hitherto followed. Such special pay would find 
justification in the fact that though secretaries may not legally be 
responsible for policy they have a share in framing it. and the principle 
that special pay should be attached to posts in head offices is followed 
in all departments. According^, we recommend that secretaries should 
be given a special pay of Rs. 250. This, while adequately rewarding 
them for their particular talents and for the admittedly heavy strain of 
Secretariat duty, would not we hope excite the envy of district officers 
to the same extent as the high pay of Secretaries has done in the 
past. 

123. We realise that full effect to this recommendation cannot be 
given in the case of Indian Civil Service officers who are protected by the 
Government of India’s guarantee. In terms of this guarantee these 
officers will be entitled to the present pay of secretaries up to the 
number of such posts which were reserved for them before the transfer 
of power. The anomaly will be imavoidable so long as Ixidiau Civil 
Service officers remain in service and are appointed to the Secretariat. 
Its effects will be miaimised to the extent to Avhich more senior 
among them are selected as secretaries. 

Relations between the Secretary and the IMinister. 

124. Having chosen the most eligible officer for appointment to a 
secretarial post, it is in the highest degree necessary and desirable that 
his services should be utilised in such a manner as to be most helpful 
to the Minister on the one hand, and to the departmental and district 
officers on the other. This may best be achieved by the Minister, who, 
though a responsible political chief, is not a professional admini.strator, 
leaving a wide field for final disposal to the secretary after assuring 
himself that the line of action to be followed by the secretary is such as 
conforms to Slinisterial policy. 
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l2b. We realise tliat tlie extent to whicli authority may he delegated 
by a Mnister to bis secretary is largely a matter of personal equation. 
A pro\dsion for such delegation exists in instruction 2 (2) of Instructions 
regarding the Business of Government, issued under rules made under 
section 59 of the Government of India Act, 1935. It is not possible to 
prescribe any hard and fast rules for the delegation of such authority, 
but -we suggest that in addition to the cases mentioned in the instruction 
referred to above, routine matters and matters governed by set rules 
should be disposed of by secretaries, unless for special reasons the 
Minister desires to see any particular case or class of cases before 
disposal. Such a delegation of administrative functions would strengthen 
the sense of responsibility and initiative among the secretaries and 
would help to remove that bugbear of modern administration, red tape. 
Both speed of disposal and efficiency of administrative direction will 
thus be secured. 

Relations between the Secretary and 
Head oe a Department. 

126. On their part the secretaries must also exert themselves to foster 
the same feelings among departmental heads and district officers. 
As a general working rule, we would lay down that executive functions 
.should not be transacted in the Secretariat ah initio and that the 
technical advice tendered by the head of a department should not be 
juestioned by the secretary or his deputies on technical grounds. The 
secretary should confine himself to a broad administrative scrutiny of 
the technical proposals of the head of the department and should not 
initiate schemes without consulting him. We have heard complaints 
that orders issued in the Secretariat do not show a full comprehension 
of the technic.al issues involved or of the practical difficulties likely to be 
encountered in executing them. The head of a department has the 
right to demand that he should be consulted in all matters affecting his 
department, but neither he nor the secretary is entitled to claim that his 
advice in the held of policy should be acted upon. Both fimction as 
advisers to the Minister, and to that extent their duties are 
complementary. The system can work successfully only if they evince 
a desire to reach agreement and frequently resort to personal discussion 
to iron out their differences. In minor matters their agreed conclusions 
should issue as Government orders, but in all important matters and in 
cases of disagreement the secretary .should submit the hie to the 
Minister and obtain his instructions. 



Joint, Deputy and Under Secretaries. 


127. We have already made a reference to the unsatisfactory practice 
of allowing the deputy and even under secretaries to submit papers 
direct to the Minister. To the extent to which this has been rendered 
necessary by increased work and the desire of the Ministers to satisfy 
themselves on the smallest details, our proposals for the reconstitution 
of the Secretariat departments and for proper delegation of powers to 
the secretaries should improve matters. We also feel that the secretary 
of each of the Secretariat departments as reconstituted should be able 
to manage with the help of only one under secretary. The only possible 
exceptions to this arrangement would be Finance and perhaps Eevenue^ 
which may need a deputy secretary. But in any case it shoidd no longer 
be necessary to have joint or additional secretaries. The deputy and 
under secretaries should receive a special pay of Es. 200 and Es. 150 
respectively as at present. 



CHAPTER VII. 


SECR15TAIIIAT PROCEDURE. 

r 

128. A ' Secretariat department is, for its internal -woridng, sub- 
divided into brandies, each in' cEarge of a superintendent, rviio is assisted 
by a senior noting assistant, one or two junior assistants and a general 
duty clerk. Tlxe work of two or three superintendents is supervised b}' 
an assistant secretary, who is an officer promoted from the permanent 
establishment of the department.' Tlie department as a whole is 
served by an issue and filing section, also under a superintendent, where 
the work of registering receipts and i.ssues, filing, typing etc. is done. 
The procedure of receipting, filing and noting is laid down in Secretariat 
Instructions and the Manual of Office Procedure, generally known as 
“ Maxwell’s Manual 

Report of Me.s.srs. Ibcon Ltd. 

129. In our examination of the Secretariat procedure we have been 
assisted by Messrs. Ibcon Ltd., a firm which has specialised in the 
investigation of working methods of business and government 
organisations. The services of Messrs. Ibcon Ltd. were employed by 
Government at our instance for a period of two months, and they were 
asked to confine their inquirj'- to what then was the General Department 
of the Secretariat as a sample. A superintendent of the General 
Department was associated with this enquiry in order to explain to the 
representatives of the firm the main features of the Secretariat procedure 
and the limitations under which Government offices had to work. 
The purpose of this inquir j'' was to discover by analysis of work load and 
of the movement of files if disposal in the Secretariat was expeditious 
and to ascertain whether the creation of an Organisation and Methods 
Department would be advantageous. The report of Messrs. Ibcon Ltd. 
is reproduced as Appendix E. Benefiting by the broad outlines of the 
findings of the Report and after a careful scrutiny of the Secretariat 
Instructions and Maxwell’s Manual, we suggest the folloiving 
reorganisation of office procedure. 

Committee op Assistant Secretaries. 

130. It is apparent from the Secretariat Instructions that the duties 
of assistant secretaries were intended to be managerial but in practice we 
find that they are given considerable noting work. This somewhat 
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irregular practice seems to have originated either with the conversion of 
some under secretaries’ posts into posts of assistant secretaries due to 
retrenchment, or with the tendency of newly appointed officers of 
a department to rely more and more on the experience of their assistant 
secretaries. Promoted from the subordinate ranhs, the assistant 
secretaries are well conversant with secretariat business and procedure. 
They are indispensable under a system in which the higher officers of 
a department are birds of passage and are often ignorant of 
departmental traditions at the time of their appointment. We suggest 
that the assistant secretaries should primarily attend to office 
super\'ision, control of staff and accounts and should not ordinarily do 
any noting work unless specially requested by a higher officer to note on 
a particular subject. But with their prolonged acquaintance with 
actual departmental business, they should be able to assist in the 
disposal of routine cases and sign fair copies of letters already approved 
by higher officers as at present. Equally important is their work of 
receiving mail, giving proper instructions to the superintendents 
regarding its disposal and marldng urgent references. 

131. One of the main recommendations of Messrs. Ibcon Ltd. was 
the setting up of an Organisation and Methods Department in the 
Secretariat, charged with the work of improving procedtire. We 
however feel that both on account of cost and the paucity of trained 
personnel it will be some time before such an organisation is set up. 
In the meantime we recommend that the assistant secretaries 
of all departments should form a Committee for handling the 
Organisation and Methods work of the Secretariat. A suggestion book 
should be maintained in each department in order to encourage the 
departmental staff to offer suggestions regarding improvements in 
procedure. The suggestions of each department, approved by its 
assistant secretary, should then be considered by the committee of 
assistant secretaries, who should submit its recommendations to rne 
Chief Secretary for approval. The approved modifications in procedure 
should then be introduced. 

Whitley CouifciLS. 

132. Government have approved the establkrrrent of joizr 

and committees on the plan of MTiitley Council? f cr all the cecv-rnnecn? 
and larger offices in the province. We thiri rc£z these had’- mghT 
also be invited to suggest improvement- ir rcrn? procedrrr.. 
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Size of Branches, 

133. While the intention of Secretariat In.struction GG ia 
definitely to make the duties of the superintendent supervisoiy, even as 
his designation shows, a practice has grown up under which 
a superintendent deals originally with complicated cases. This fact 
was independently noticed by Messrs, ibeon Ltd,, whose report 
mentioned that the proportion of supcrintendcnls to clerks in the 
dealing branches in the General Department was 1 2 : 38, that is, 
approximately one superintendent for cveiy three clerk.s. This practice 
in our judgment not only interferes with the effective supervision of the 
superintendent over the work of his noting assistants, but also deprives 
the latter of opportunities of training and guidance from the 
superintendent. Instruction 66 permits an assistant to submit his 
papers direct to a higher of&cer, unless the superintendent requires their 
submission through him, thus diminishing the extent of his supendsion. 
We accordingly recommend that the superintendent should have only 
supervisory functions and that as a rule noting assistants should send all 
papers through him, unless some of the senior assistants are specially 
permitted by a higher officer to submit cases direct to him. As the 
superintendent would then be relieved of original noting work, he should 
be able to supervise the work of five to six assistants. It is therefore 
suggested that any two branches of a department which deal 
with allied subjects should be amalgamated and placed under one 
superintendent. It would perhaps be necessary to strengthen the 
combined branch by the addition of one or more senior assistants’ posts 
in place of the superintendent released by the amalgamation. 

Delays. 

134. We have heard frequent complaints that the working in the 
Secretariat, and for that matter in any Government organisation, is 
extremely dilatory compared with business methods. We concede that 
Government offfees have to work under obvious hmitations Avhich make 
it impossible for them to attain anything like the prompt methods of 
commercial concerns. A businessman has full discretion to act so long 
as the balance sheet shows a profit. But the actions of a government 
officer can be challenged in the Legislature, in the Courts and by the 
Auditor-General. He has, therefore, to be careful that some written 
record is kept of his decisions and the reasons underlying them. In 
order to maintain consistency in departmental action, he must refer 
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to old files and take liis decisions in the ligkt of Honu- 

amount of delay is therefore unavoidable, but tlie fitulUi-r .,if 
Messrs. Ibcon Ltd. that the average period of disposal of a 
as much as 127 hours, equivalent to 18 full working days, clearly indicaf^. ^ 
that ’there is room for improvement. Several of the suggestion.e in thj., 
and the preceding chapter are designed to reduce to a minirnurn tj/r- 
delay complained of. At the same time we would emphasize that n<> 
amomit of improvement in the structure or procedure of an organisaiimi 
can increase efficiencj^ or quicken disposal unless the staff pulls its weirdjf 
and works as a team. 

Noting. 

135. Much of this delay is due to the prolix and sometimes pointless 
noting which takes place in the Secretariat inspite of the Instructions 
31 and 32, which lay down that no imnecessary summaries of correspon- 
dence should be included in the notes which should supply in the most 
concise form the material immediately necessary for a decision. In the 
preceding chapter we have indicated the different yet complejuentary 
spheres within which the secretary and the head of a department .should 
work and have recommended that there should be no technical scrutinr 
in the Secretariat. The noting in the Secretariat should, therefore, begin 
where the proposal of the head of a department ends. It should he 
confined to the administrative and financial implications of the proposals 
without going into too many details. Concisene.5S :md a direct sr^.-le 
should be encouraged. In this as in several other respects the Secretariat 
Instructions are designed to ensure both speedy and emcient disnossj. 

If the officers concerned comply with these in.-tri 2 cv.on.s rhemse/res sri 
insist on their subordinates doing so, most of the ceiecr^ in 
procedure that have come to otir notice vrill he remec’ea, 

136. There is scope for imjnwing tie r-'-erio I <_>•' nctirr rfr* 

a reference has to be seen by more than one :a rnc ntc* ct 

or by more than one department in t-e ''eer.-tc.rr.ir. TiTfr - 
is to be noted upon by more than one rn 
practice to send a pencilled note to tie :Tzn:z:-< c-'n; ct-rf. 
additions to it. The original brasi tut: SrX-Is a TTy 

note to the superintendents of it? c r.5-j:r:c£ 

in token of ha^dng seen it. Ttd.' pt’rz'i fr ^'y' 

and waste of effort. It shonii .v k- ::r rlr irk.r:^' " 
send a typed note to the other " 

Mo-n Bk H 204—6 
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on which their opinion is required. After the case is thus noted upon 
by all the branches concerned, it should go to the initiating branch, which 
can then present it to a higher officer after reviewing the whole position 
and, if necessary, removing any inconsistency. 

137. A shnilar procedure should be followed when a reference concerns 
more than one department or a case is referred to another department for 
its opinion or advice. In such a case the original department should give 
a brief statement of facts, specifying the points on which the other 
departments are expected to note as required by instruction 81. We 
nave had evidence that this practice is not followed and its absence is 
particularly marked when a case is sent to the Finance Department for its 
concuiTence to the expenditure proposed or to the Legal Department for 
its opinion on a point of law. Whenever a proposal is referred to the 
Finance Department, its financial impfications should be clearly 
indicated. In particular the administrative departments should not 
shirk their responsilsility for rejecting proposals which are clearly un- 
acceptable and thus avoid imnecessary references to the Finance 
Department. Similarly when the Legal Eemembrancer is to be consulted 
on a point of law, he should bo given a clear statement of the points on 
wliich his opinion is sought. In fact instruction 104 enjoins this 
procedure, but it seems to have been lost sight of. In the previous 
chapter we have already recommended the appointment in each of the 
Eevenue, Home and Local Self-Government Departments of a legal 
a.ssistant whose duty it will be to present the facts in a suitable form 
nnle.ss he can Ijimself supply the necessary legal advice. When a case 
concerns two departments and their first noting discloses a difference of 
•opinion, personal discussion between officers of the departments should 
bo more frequently resorted to in preference to continued noting as 
ndvised in Secretariat Instruction SG. 

Urgent Labels. 

1:58. .\nothcr cause of urgent references being delayed is that the 
“ur^fnt" and ■' very urgent labels are affixed to too many files, 
'h'}>''n<ling in many instances upon the sense of importance which a clerk 
attaUii's to a p.articular case. We have also been told that sometimes 
lab-U once attached to files remain there long after the urgent reference 
has iif'cn disposed of. Urgency lo.ses its .significance, if too many files 
tiiiv.- ur:j:.siiT l.abfls attuclicd to them. Instructions 19 and 20 fix the 
r-'p ir-ibiltty on tlic assi^fant .secretary for seeing that these flags are 
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j>r()])’rly jiitaoliod. But. the assistant secretary is not able to supervise 
tins vork properly, as tiles are not generally submitted to higher officers 
through him. We therefore recommend that the suj)erintendent of 
a branch, through whom all the cases will now pass as proposed by us, 
should be held respoiisiblc for seeing that these labels are attached and 
removed at proper stages. These labels should have- the name, of the 
department printed or stamped on them, and ever)’’ officer attaching an 
urgent or very urgent ” label to a case shoidd initial and date it, so 
that it may be po.ssible to fix responsibility in case of misuse. 

IssuB ,\XD Fiptxg Section, 

139. Another poient cause of delay is the large number of stages 
through which a receipt passes before final disposal. The track of a file 
is kept by two agencies ; the movement clerk attached to the filing 
.section, who records every movement of the tile from the dealing branch 
to the registry or to another department and tlic general duty clerk, who 
notes its movement when the file passes through the brancli to a higher 
officer or riicc versa, or when it goes to the tiling section. We feel that 
these uimecessary movements from the dealing branch to the registry 
could be eliminated if the duty of keeping track of a file is entrusted to 
a diarist working in the branch itself. The Maxwell system, while 
•separating the purely mechanical Avork from case dealing, tended to 
centralise all routine in the filing section. By this division of work the 
time of the more intelligent and highly paid assistants is not Avasted in 
performing routine duties. But it is no essential part of the scheme 
that the clerks aaIio do the routine Avork should be concentrated in the 
file section. Tn fact Ave understand that CA-eii now in some departments 
tiie general dut}* clerk avIio is attached to a dealing branch keeps entries 
of cases and their subsecpient moA’’ements. We therefore recommend 
that AA’hile the mail receiA’ed in the registry will continue to be registered 
by the receipt clerk in a skeleton diary, the AA^ork of indexing and keeping 
record of moA^ements of cases should be done in the branch itself. We 
think that the general duty clerk should be able to attend to this Avork in 
addition to his OAvn duties. He Avould then receiA’’e mail, make necessary 
entries in the registers and distribute the mail among the noting assistants. 
He alone AA'ould be responsible for keeping a record of the movement of 
files. It seems necessary to note the movement of a file only when it 
goes to or comes from a higher officer or Minister,, Avhen it is sent to 
another department unofficially or Avhen it is returned to the filing section. 
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Bul) if if is fomid that in any ])articulai’ branch the. worlc is so h(!avy lliat 
the general duty clerk is not able to cope with it, an additional i)ost of 
lower division cleric mny be created, AMiat entries of a receipt 
should be kept and wliat niovcijients of a fde should be recorded 
arc matters Avhich should be decided by the Committee of assi.staiit 
secretaries. 

140. Under our ayaioin the filing .section would be concerned only 
with the custody of files when they arc not required in the branche.s. 
The filing section should then be able to carry on with one. receipt, e.lerk, 
two filing clerks and one general duty assistant-cum-librarian. 4’iic 
receipt cleric will receive, the mail for the whole dcpaidnient.. oj)en it in 
the presence of the assistant seerctary and then distriljHtc; it among the 
branches after stamping each pa])er rvith the dale and entering it in th(‘ 
skeleton diaiy. Tlie filing clerks M’ill be re.sj)onsi))le for issuing files to t.lui 
branches or receiving them for custody. This Avorlc can he facilitated 
if the practice current in lilmaries is adopted. Every file .should have 
a card attached to it, so that there is cither a fill* in the filing rack ahnig 
with its card or the card is found in it.s place showing an entry of its 
issue to some In-aneh. No further entry need he kept, ^The general 
duty assistant will ho in charge of the lil)rary of the department. The 
issue section of the department should be manne<l by two examincivs and 
two despatchors. There is no need for separate posts of issue clerks, 
whose work should he distributed nmojig the examiner.s. I'hc registry 
should have in addition one casliicr and a confidential clerk. Vi'c are 
aware that the post of head of the registry l)ranch has been upgraded 1.0 
a superintendent.ship, but now with the changes suggested it may lie 
placed under a senior a.ssistant as before. 

Numueiuxci ov Files. 

141. The necessity of maintaining card indices and file registers 
under the Maxwell system can be obviated by the following method. 
In each department there should ])c a systematic classific.ation of .subjects 
■carefully thought out in advance, so as to leave room for ani' further 
additions to the list. The subjects should be divided into major- 
classifications, groups, suli-gronps and individual topics. Each file 
.should then he marked according to this classification by a number 
consisting of four digits, the first digit corresponding to the major- 
classification, the second to the group, the third to the sub-group and tlie 
•fourth to the individual topic. This file number -would serve not onlw 
as a symbol for the subject and a reference number on corre.spondencc; 
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but would also indicate tlio location of the file in the record room. This 
method is essentially similar to that adopted in libraries for the numbering 
and location of boohs. 


Gunjskal Duty Clerks. 

112 . As we stated earlier, every branch is served by a general duty 
clerk, commonly known as a .searcher, whose duties are purely routine 
.such as searching for previous references and bringing necessary files. 
The usual practice seems to bo not to give these clerks any noting work, 
and this causes difficulty in making a selection from them for every 
fourth vacancy reserved for them in the Upper Division. We accordingly 
recommend that they should be given simple noting work and tried in 
officiating vacancies, so that their abilit}’^ in noting and drafting can be 
tested before they are considered for promotion. 

14.3. In an interim report,* we have already drawn attention to the 
invidious distinction made between general duty clerks and t}*pists, 
which debars the latter from promotion to the Upper Division, 
^latriculatc ty])ists seem to have a reasonable complaint that they are 
in effect penalised for possessing the additional qualification of knowing 
typing. To remove this grievance we have proposed that there should 
be a combined cadre of matriculate tj-pists and general duty clerks and 
that knowledge of typing .shoiild be made a ^^referential qualification 
for it. 


EsTAULLSH-MEKT I’KOl’O.^ALS OF THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

144. At present the establishment proposals relating to all the 
departments of the Secretariat arc referred to the Finance Department 
where they undergo careful scrutiny before adoption by Government. 
E.stablishment cases pertaining to the Finance Department may 
however escape that objective and impersonal scrutiny which the 
Finance -Department bestows on similar cases from other departments. 
With a view to bring the establishment proposals of the Finance 
fDeparbment in line with such proposals of other departments, they 
should be referred for scrutiny to the Political and Services Department. 
We trust that the Finance Department Avill readily appreciate the 
inherent justification of our reedmmendation, which is in conformity 
with the practice of several other governments. 

*roi' details, see Interim Beport in Appendix D. 



EeKBRKXOHS OUl’SIJ^E Tin: iSECliK TAlUAT, 

145. "We liave been told ilmt Secretariat 'InKtniotioii |t>] 
regarding tlie removal of notes recorded in departments otber tlian tliat. 
making an unofficial reference outside tbe Secretariat v/as not generally 
followed. We are of opinion that unless a secretary feels that 
there is a definite advantage in Jetting the Jicad of a department outsifif 
the Secretariat see the noting of other Secretariat dopariinenls. it- 
shoidd be removed before .sending the file outside the Secretariat. This 
precaution should especially be observed with regard to the note.« of tlie 
Finance Department. 

Accommodation and Eorit’ME.vr. 

14G. We believe that one of the liictois contrihuting tf) the decline in 
efficiency is the overcrowding in tlie Secretariat buildings. Tlie main 
building aa-us constructed about 75 yeai’.s ago when tlie departments were 
few and the personnel manning them aa'us small. "With the advent of 
the popular ministry accommodation for ten ^klinisters in place of the 
former three Executive Councillors, their Parliamentary Secretarie.s and 
personal staff had to he found. Tlie multiplication of the Secretariat 
departments and the increa.se in the size of the staff required to oarr}* 
out the development programme of the ^Ministry have taxed the resonrcc.s 
of the administration to find suitable accommorlation for all. iSo less 
than six departments, viz. Finance. Kevenue, Agriculture. Lav-. Cii'il 
Supplies and Education and Industries have been boused haphazardly 
on different floors and A'erandahs of the main building and the four 
temporary hutments in the compound of the Secretariat and PoA'al 
Institute of Science. In the Finance, Legal and Education and 
Industries Departments officer.s .sit on floors different from those on 
which their offices are located, Avith the re.sult that they are not able to 
exercise adequate supervision over the staff. In many places three or 
four officers are huddled together in one small room, Avhich hardly gives 
them enough breathing space and priA’acy. Many rooms, especiallj*^ 
those on the ground floor, have insufficient light and A'entilation. We 
have propo.sed thirteen departments in all, for Aihich suitable 
accommodation has to be found. The present building can 
conA'eniently accommodate, in addition to the ilinisters, the 
Parliamentary Secretaries and their personal staff, not more than sis. 
departments, tAvo on each of the ground, second and third floors. It is 
essential that another building should be constructed for housing the- 
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ot-Iier departments. We feel that sooner or later the time must come 
•when Gforernment should construct a modern building for its 
departments. But since this obviously cannot be done in the near 
future, the Elphinstone College, for which the present location is 
unsuitable, should be housed else-n'here and its building should be 
utilized for the Secretariat. A department ought to be located as 
a homogeneous unit on a single floor of the building, and its layout 
should be such that the assistant secretary is able to supervise the 
working of the sta'ff. 

147. If funds jjermit, there is great scope for impro^dng Secretariat 
working by the use of mechanical demces. Inter-departmental 
telephone connections will save time and reduce messenger service. 
Messrs. Ibcon Ltd. have proposed centralisation of despatch for aU 
departments with a \dew to facilitate the use of such instruments as 
envelope sealing machines and franking machines. Though we are not 
in favour of any further centralisation of despatch, the possibility of 
using franking machines should be further explored so as to eliminate 
the labour of accounting for service stamps. Further as pointed out by 
Messrs. Ibcon Ltd., the active and pending cases "withm the branches are 
stored in old wooden almirahs. Steel filing cabinets of modern design 
should be introduced so as to facilitate searching and improve the 
appearance of the offices. 

Seceetariat Library. 

148. In the comse of our enquiry we have felt the want of a central 
library in the Secretariat, well organised and well stocked with books on 
administration. The need for such a central library cannot be 
over-emphasized, as it is necessary to keep the Secretariat officers 
abreast of the latest developments in administrative technique and to- 
enable them to remain in touch with the efforts made in other provinces 
in India and elsewhere to cope with analogous problems. At present 
each department maintains its own librar}" of books and periodicals 
which are required for reference in its day-to-day working. In addition 
to these there is imder the Director of Pubhcity a library, which is 
intended for the use of officers in the Secretariat and the heads of 
departments. This library is also open to the members of the 
legislature and the public as a reference hbrary. We propose that in 
addition to the hbraries maintained by each department, the Secretariat 
should have a central library in charge of a trained librarian. The 
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library tinder tbe Director of Publicity and any surplus books wliicb tbe , 
individual departments can transfer to it will form tbe nucleus of tbis 
central bbrary. As a prebminary step tbe Pubbcity Department and 
individual departments of tbe Secretariat should be asked to prepare 
lists of books wbicb tbeir bbraries contain at present, tbe latter, 
indicating tbe books wbicb could be transferred to tbe Central bbrary^ 
Tbe departments’ bbraries will then be confined to such books and 
periodicals as they consider to be essential for their day-to-day 
functioning. But even these should be included in the combined 
catalogue maintained by the central library. The books and periodicals 
in tbe Record Office should also be included in tbis combined catalogue. 
There should be a central reading hall, which wiU be easy of access to all 
the officers of the Secretariat. This bbrary should be generally 
available only to the Secretariat officers and members of the Legislature 
The general pubbc should have access to it only by permission when' 
they require books of special interest which are not available elsewhere. 
The bbrary should be administered by a Library Committee of 'three or 
four secretaries with tbe Chief Secretary as its Chairman. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


DmSIONAL COIMMISSIONBRS AND BOARD OF RRVENUB., ■ 

CoOTIlsTIITY OP AommSTEATION. 

• ^ ^ } 

149. Ill a previous cliaptei' we have Tecounted the impact of British 
-constitutional theories and system of administration on the national 
leadershijp of India. Both the central and the provincial administrations 
Rave been modelled on the British system, which for its successful working 
■deyiends on co-operation between its constituent elements, (1) the lay 
and popularly elected ministers and (2) the expert 'and non-political 
yiermanent officials. The first element introduces vigour and drive into 
the administration and brings it in line with the social and economic 
needs of the time, while the second makes for stability and continuity. 
In our examination of the provincial administration we have been struck 
By the absence of a permanent body of officials comprising- the best 
administrative experience, whose main function is to assist the 
Government in formulating policy and in supervising general administra- 
tion. The necessity of constituting such a body of expert administrators, 
in order to secure continuity and uniformity, cannot be over-emphasised, 
especially under a system of Government by popular representatives 
who are primarily political leaders and may not in all cases possess 
administrative experience. At present continuity and expert advice are 
partially secured by a system under which the divisional commissioners 
meet in conference every quarter and advise Government on questions 
specifically referred to them. Valuable as they are, such periodical 
meetings can hardly fill the need for continuous assistance felt by 
Government. Moreover as detailed below, after a careful study of the 
evidence before us, we have come to the conclusion that the system of 
territorial commissioners has long been outmoded and that for both 
advisory and supervisory functions it is necessary to replace them by 
a Board of Revenue. 

The WAxmo influence of the Comjiissionees. 

150. Replies to our questionnaire have disclosed a substantial majority 
in favour of the abolition of territorial commissioners, as serving no 
essential functions in relation either to district administration or to 
provincial government. This has not come to us as a surprise, in view 
of the fact that for a long time the influence wielded by the divisional 
commissioners over the district administration has been only formal,, 
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and tlieir value as co-ordinating authorities for other departments has- 
been practically non-existent. This dwindling of their influence as 
regional heads of administration was noticed as early as 1908 by the the 
Royal Commission upon Decentralisation in India appointed in the year 
1907. The Royal Commission advocated their continuance as a 
necessary linlc in the chain of administration and made specific xccom- 
mondations to invest them with wider powers in revenue and establi.sh- 
ment matters, and of co-ordination and control over the activities of 
provincial departments*. Successive Committees appointed by the 
Government of Bombay have proposed changes in the system, thus 
bearing testimony to the reduced powerand prestige of the Coimniasi oners. 
The Bombay Retrenchment Committee of 1923 suggested that their work 
should be redistributed on a subject basis nnd that the^'- should function 
as Secretaries to Government for the several subjects allotted to theni.f 
On the other hand, a contrary recommendation was made by 
the Re-organisation Committee. Bombay, 1933. viz. that a Board of 
Revenue consisting of two- members should be constituted, but that it 
should work on a territorial basis, each member attending to cases in 
a particular region.! We feel that it is not a practical proposition to 
suggest at this late stage that the waning influence of the commissioners 
should be revived and that the}'' should be restored to their former place 
as local heads of acbirinistration. 

In Defence of the System. 

151. As is usual in the case of old historical institutions which have- 
outlived their usefulness, the system has been defended by some 
protagonists, mostly dra^vn from the officer class. The arguments in 
favour of the retention of divisional commissioners are generally founded 
on the basis of what they should be rather than on what they are. It is 
maintained that owing to the size of the province it is essential to have 
officers of this rank and seniority to supervise district administration, 
to train and guide junior collectors, to co-ordinate the work of district 
officers of other departments and to advise Government on questions of 
policy and general administration from their personal knowledge of 
district conditions. It has also been suggested that they can render 
useful service in framing divisional plans of reconstruction and in. 
supers’ising their execution. 

♦Eepoit of the Eoyal Commission \ipon Decentialis.-ilioii in India, 1900, p.-iragraphs 
4S7-.50.3. 

tEeport of the Bombay Eetrenchment Committee, 1923, page 19. 

$ Eeport of the Bombay Eeorganisation Committee, 1933, paragraph 324. 
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Guidaxce to the Collectors. 

152. It appears to hs that the chief utilit}' of the coinmissioners 
should be gauged by the extent to which their guidance to the collectors 
and advice to Government are considered useful and essential. It has 
been stated in evidence before us that as toiu’uig officers they can obtain 
first-hand knowledge of officials in the districts and conditions prevaihng 
there, and that their guidance and help should be found useful by 
collectors, especially in dealing with disturl^ances and in supply matters. 
The necessity of such guidance, it is argued, will be more keenly felt 
durmg the next few years as most of tlie collectorates are manned by 
jimior Indian Civil Service and provincial service officers. It is admitted 
by these witnesses that the value of any such guidance is considerably 
reduced by the fact that two of the three commissionerships have been 
recently filled by judicial officers, whose experience of revenue 
administration has beeir practically nil. But it is maintained that with 
their mature judgment and experience, even though related to another 
field, they should be able to adapt themselves to their new duties in 
a short time. In any case, it is argued, this is a transitional phase, 
occasioned by the premature retirement of British personnel and should 
not detract from the intrinsic merits of the system. 

153. We examined some district officers and a senior officer of the 
Indian Civil Service who had considerable experience as Commissioner 
in all the three divisions of the province regarding the value and the extent 
of guidance received by the district officers from the commissioners. We 
have it on their authority that this largely depends on personal factors. 
We do not dispute the point that it is still open to an energetic and tactful 
commissioner to influence district administration by useful and timely 
advice to the district officers, especially if he can inspire confidence in 
them and encourage them to bring their difficulties to him. But a system 
which depends so largely upon such personal factors is doomed 
to failure. Various causes have contributed to the gradual elimination 
of the commissioners’ personal influence on the district administration, 
such as the development of provincial departments, loss of their 
discretionar}'’ authority due to the codification of law and the increasing 
tendency on the part of Government to deal directly with the district 
officers. Not the least of these causes is the growing inclination of the 
public, helped and encouraged to some extent by improved communica- 
tions and telegraphic facilities, to appeal to Government direct from the 
decisions of district officers. This inclination is further accentuated by 
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the fact that the local representatives in the legislature have direct access 
to' the jVIinisters and are able personally to air the grievances of their 
constituents. The com.Tnissioncr.s have therefore acted in the past on. 
many occasions merely as channels of communication between 
Cfovernment and the district officers, and this has given rise to the 
criticism that they are little more than post offices. 

An Adviskks to Goveunmknt. 

154. ' We have already referred to the practice of tlie commissioners 
meeting in conference every cpiarter to thrasli out questions of 
common interest. This occasion is availed of by Government to seek 
their collective advice on matters affecting general administration or 
involving any new departures of policy. AVhen the points under 
•discussion involve other departments, it is customary for 'the 
commissioners to co-opt the head of the Department concerned 
and obtain his views. Up to the year 1890 the commissioners used to 
stay in Poona! during the rains, and this permitted them at least during 
that period to be in frequent 'session for di.scussing questions referred 
to them by Government. Sucli frequent conferences have been 
rendered impossible now that the commissioners stay throughout the 
year within their divisional charges ; and though there is nothing to 
prevent special conferences being called to deal with urgent references, 
such conferences have rarely been licld. The result is that questions on 
which their advice is necessary Irave to be held over until the next 
conference, or in cases which can brook no delay their joint opinion has 
to be disjrensed with. The conference system therefore as a possible 
alternative to a Board of Revenue is open to the objection that the 
divisional commissioners consistently with their local duties cannot be 
expected to be in continuous or frequent session and that consultation 
with them by Government cannot be placed on a statutory footing. 

Regional Outlook. 

155. It has also been represented to us that the commissioners 
supply a valuable regional outlook and represent to Government the 
local needs of their divisional charges. We have been told for instance 
that a major problem of Maharashtra is irrigation, that of Karnataka 
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afforestation and that of Gujrat development of sea and river transport, 
each region thus requiring a different approach and treatment. It is 
argued that a headquarters organisation like a Board of Revenue may be 
out of touch with local needs and may tend to doctrinaire uniformity 
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iiiid riiritlity uf outlook. It is also arj^uod for tliis reason that tlie posts 
of divisional connuissioners slunild Ik* continued pendin^f tlio sottlcmont. 
of tlo' question of linguistic provinces. Tliese are no doubt important 
considerations, but' ve feel that they .sliould not prevail over the obvious 
ineffee.l ivt'uess of the eonnni''sioner.s as they are and the great advantage, s 
afforded hy a Foard of Fevenue. We see no diflicidty in the diiTerent 
local lu'eds beimt represented to {Government by distriet ollioers who are 
in more direct eoni act with the ptibli<’, and tlic dangers of uniformity 
and rigidity will he a roided to (he extent 1 o which the exj)erien(:e of the. 
meinhers of the Pt'Mrd is drawn from the difiVrent parts of tlie Provinee. 

P>f).vni) or Pr.vn.vLT. linroMMnxDKi). 

In reeommeiuling (he o.<tnhlishment of n Porinl of R.veiiue wc- 
have been guidcri bv the folhtwing considerations : — 

(I'l It is not advisable (o dr* away altog('ther with tin; Hide between 
{lovernnicnt and disrriet atlniinistration. Any iiroposal to establish 
a dir(‘et relationship between the two would inevitably result in 
finther entralisntion of fnnct’ons in the .Seeretariat. wh’eh is not 
desirable from (he points- of view of efbeieney and despatch. In. 
fiH't we have already K-eoinmended (hat. (lie functions of Government 
should he so distribnt“d that the tserretaviat dejiartments should 
be n-sponsible for direction of policy and general supervision, while 
exeem’ion and day-to-day administration .should be left to the 
exe<ntive. The Kevc’.ne .Department is the only department 
witlioin a simile Head, and we propose that this defect be remedied 
hv tli(‘ ronstitntion of a Board. 

(2) .■\s the comjiosition of (Government is now non-otiicial. it is 
es.sential to keej) at headejnarters a body of e.xperts in administration 
whose c-olleetive advice will be available to Government at short 
notice. 

(2) A licard readily lends itself to functional specialisation, 
each memher devoting his attention to the subjects allotted to him. 

(-1) Government will have at it-s disposal an organised agency to- 
frame and put into etTect any now taxation policy. 

(’O.MVOSITIOX AND FUXCTIOX.S. 

157. The IBoard should consist of three members drawn from- 
the administrative seivice, who will act collectively for certain important 
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subjects and individually for routine and day-to-day administration. 
It will be for Government to decide Avbicb functions should be dealt 
with by the members individually and wbicb as a Board after 
consideration of the relative 'importance of the several subjects allotted 
to it and tlie practice followed in other j^rovinces where such a Board 
exists. The Board in its collective capacity will also advise Government 
in 3natters involving changes of policy or affecting general 
administration. When cpiestions connected with any department 
other than those under the direct charge of the Jioard are referred to it, 
it should invito the head of the department concerned as a counsellor 
or assessor in order to have the beneftt of his first hand experience. 

158. We contemplate that this Board will be the chief executive 
authority of the revenue earning departments of the provdnee. hll the 
revenue powers and functions at present vested in the commissioners 
under the Land Bevenue Code, Court of AVards and other allied Acts 
should be transferred en bloc to the Board. It will also exercise the 
powci’s of appointment of nmnilatdars and of supervision over the 
district staff. The inspection of collectorates and prant offices will be 
conducted by the Board with the help of an inspecting staff. The Board 
will also act as a llovenuc Tribunal, displacing the present llevenue 
Tribunal constituted under the Bombaj'’ Revenue Tribunal Act, 19.39. 
AVe are aware that this would mean the substitution of an official body 
for a quasi-judicial tribunal consisting of a chairman who usually has 
previous experience as a High Court Judge, one non-official member and 
one commissioner. AA’’c have also been told that this proposal would 
offend against the spirit, if not the letter, of section 29G of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, the object of which was to set up 
an impartial tribunal to decide disputes involving revenue between the 
State and the subject. But we do not apprehend that it would 
seriously affect either the impartial character or the practical utility of 
the Board as an appellate body in revenue matters, esj^ecially in view of 
the fact that the aggrieved party has, in the last resort, the right of 
appeal to the High Court. If Article 201 in the Draft Constitution of 
India, which lifts the former restriction on the original jurisdiction of 
the High Court in revenue matters, is adopted, the rights of an aggrieved 
party to redress in a civil court w’ould be further secured. 

159. The administration of all provincial taxes including excise and 
sales tax shoiild be entrusted t'o the Board, which will also work as the 
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'Snal appellate tribunal in taxation matters. AVe recommend in particular 
'that the Board should replace the Bombay Sales Tax Tribunal. 

Distribution of Commissioner’s Duties. 

ICO. Apart from revenue and general administration, the 
commissioners exercise a measure of supervision and control over the 
Xiolice and also local self-governing bodies. AVe now xiroceed to indicate 
the inanner in ^Yhich the above duties could be performed, ivhen the 
'Commissioners cease to exist. 

161 . The Bombay District Police Act recognises the traditional status 
of the divisional commissioner as the local head of administration. He 
is invested under this Act with the same powers as a district magistrate. 
He has the power to point) out to the Inspector General of Police any 
defects in the pohee system or of xiersonal competence in the establishment 
and to make inter-district transfers of the police force within his division 
in times of emergencj''. Under the Police Manual he has to be consulted 
regarding modification of rules and regulations affecting general police 
administration or changes of location of police stations and outposts. 
These powers have rarely been used, and we do not conceive that their 
lapse would make any difference to the efficiency of the x^olice 
administration. 

162. But in the past the commissioner used to perform an important 
service in times of emergency when Government exxiected him to 
intervene jiersonally and give guidance to the district magistrate in 
dealing with outbreaks of disorder. But in this respect too the unmis- 
takable tendency has been to shift responsibility directly to the Provincial 
Government. In any case such occasions are excejitional, and we do not 
foresee any inherent difficulty in sending a member of the Board of 
Eevenue to advise and support a district magistrate in an emergency. 
In fact this is done in the province of Madras. 

163. The supervision which the commissioner exercises over local 
bodies has also tended to become formal in proportion to the direct pnll 
which the members of a local body have with Government. AA^e 
recommend in a later Chapter that the composition of the Local Self- 
Government Institute, Bombay, should be so altered and its functions 
so enlarged as to invest it with certain powers of supervision and control 
over the local bodies. The powers of the divisional commissioners in 
.respect of the local bodies can then be suitably handled by the Chief 
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Executive OHiccr of the lusiitute, except in cases wiiere Govenuiunit 
Rnds it advisable to exercise control oitlicr tlxrougli tlie Collectors or tbe 
Board of Revenue. Under the Bombay District Local Boards Act and 
the District and Borough Municipal Acts the commissioner has to keep 
constant watch over the expenditure of local bodies and prevent extrava- 
gance, and his ])rior sanction is necessary for the sale of immovable 
])ropcrty or its lease or transfer by a local body for a period exceeding 
seven years. While the former function .should be delegated to the 
Local Self-Government Institute, the l/itter .should remain witli tlie 
Board of Revenue. 

Ll-MITA'l’ION.S OK .\ BoAUO. 

164. In recommending the constitution of a Board of Revenue, we 
have not been unmindful of the chief objoclions to which such a system 
Avould be open. Ft cannot be denied that a headquarters board will tend 
to be out of touch with local conditions and needs and that its atitlunhy 
will be confined onlj' to matters of revenue and will not embrace the 
larger powers of co-ordination wliich the divisiojial cf>mmissioner.s had. 
in theory at least, over such iinportant branches of administration as the 
Police, Public Works, and Local Government , except in so far as quc.stiniK« 
relating to the above de])artments are .specifically referred to tbe Board 
b}^ Government for joint advice. The first defect can be overcome to 
some extent by j'oquiring the members of the Board to tour frequently. 
There will not be much diiference a.s regards the second point, as we liavej 
already .seen that the co-ordinating influence of the comjuissioner.s has 
been much reduced in practice, and a better agency has been .suggc.sted by 
us for the supervisvoix of local self-governiixg bodies. On balance the 
advantages of a Board are so considerable tliat we advocate its creatiou. 
with confidence. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DISTRICT ADilTNTSTRATION. 


DlSTItTCT AS TIIE UkIT OF AdJITN’ISTRATION. 

1G5, In this pro^ incc, as in the rest of India, the district is the unit 
of ndministrati jn, and at its head is .a district officer who combines 
in hiinsolf the functions of colled or of revcmie and district magistrate. 
Tliough iho d'strict has now a body of executive officers of specialised 
departments, the centre of gravity has over remained with the colLctor. 
In a rather undefmed way Go\ eminent expects him to guide and co* 
ordinal c the adi\ities of other departments in the district, other district 
officers themsehes look to him for help and advice, and the public 
seeks his intervention even in matters which are not his direct 
rospondbility. This conception of his office was established as early 
as 1872, when Sir George Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
wrob'. "It is the Lieutenant-Governor's wish to render the heads of 
districts no longer the drudges of many departments and masters of 
none, but in fact the general controlling authority over all departments 

in each district He has. therefore, striven to make the 

magistrate-collector of a great Bengal district, generally comiirising H 
to 2^ millions of inhabitants, the real executive chief and administrator 
of the tract of the emmtry committed to him and supreme over every- 
oiw and e\er}'thing excejit the proceedings of the Court of Justice.” 

IGG. The groivth of GoAcmment fimctions, which demanded 
spi‘ci.alir.( d direction and treatment, necessitated the establishment of 
s -jiarat'' dopartments at the provincial head-cpiarters and the appoint- 
ni' nt o ’ an anny of executive officers in the districts. This had the 
in \ iti.bl" result of reducing the authority of the collector in regard to 
ilio d jarinwntal activities. But the first set-back to his position 
a ,h ■ o-ordinator of district activ’ties came vuth the introduction 
o ■“ .}• .rcliy ” in 1921 under the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms 
S h' 'll .vhich, while reserving the Revenue and Home portfolios, 
f • 1 tli‘‘ control of nation-building departments to lEnisters. 
T 1 aotomy of provincial administration encouraged a tendency 
(I ! , . o- other district officers to take their difficulties to, and seek 

g i d 1 rom, *-h'dr departmental heads instead of referring them in 
fi I trance to the collector. It is a reassuring sign of the times 
n 204—7 
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-tliat with the establishment of joint responsibility of Ministers over 
the whole range of provincial administration the leadership of the 
■collector as the chief agent of Government is in process of being 
restored. Government have already issued orders to all the district 
departmental officers to keep the collector in touch with the progress 
of niral development schemes, and he now functions as chairman of 
a coimcil of district officers, which is charged with the taslr of co- 
ordinating the development plans of Government. 

Co-onnmATioN of Executive pLAXxixa. 

167. With the expansion of Government actimties in the develop- 
mental field, the duties of the collector as director of social and 
economic reforms will come into greater prominence. This is as it 
should be. The influence which he wields in the district should be 
harnessed to the task of development. The present orders of Govern- 
ment are that the collector should hold meetings of district officers 
■of the Co-operative, Agricultural, Industries, and Public Health 
Departments, the deputy educational inspector, nmal development 
inspector, executive engineer, civil surgeon, divisional forest officer 
and prant officers, whenever he thinlcs that such meetings are necessar}', 
and also six-monthly meetings of the district or divisional officers of all 
■departments mostly above the rank of the officers attending the former 
meetings. We have had evidence to show that frequent calls on touring 
officers to attend th^se meetings interfere with their movements, and 
that there are hardly any points to be discussed after the first two or 
three meetings ; but we feel that if the collectors properly [utilise the 
discretion left to them in the matter of convening meetings, both in 
respect of frequency and the officers to be invited, there should 
be no cause for complaint on the part of officers of other depart- 
ments. 

168. At the same time we feel that informal contact between the 
■collector and the departmental officers is more likely to develop team 
spirit and co-operative unity than committee meetings with a formal 
agenda. It would also be wasting the time of touring officers to call 
all of them to a meeting, when the questions at issue concern only 
■one or two departments and can be informally discussed by the collector 
with the departmental officers concerned. The necessity of such 
informal contact and discussion was emphasized by Government in a 
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"Eevenue Department circularin 1940, asting the district officers of all 
departments to remain in regular touch with the collector and keep 
Tiim posted with important activities in their departments. As it is 
possible that this circular might have been lost sight of, we recommend 
that Government should remind officers of its existence. 

169. Non-official advice is at present secured through rural develop- 
ment boards, the abolition of which we have recommended in the 
chapter on Local Self-Government. We suggest that the district local 
board should be the principal agency for the association of the non- 
official element with district administration, as it has a representative 
character which is lacking in the rural development boards. We accordT 

singly recommend that some members of the district local board should 
be invited to the periodical meetings of the district officers. 
A representative of the municipality concerned may be invited when 
•questions relating to a municipal area are to be discussed. 

Responsibility fob, Law and Oeder. 

170. Our emphasis on developmental activities in the district should 
not be taken to mean that we regard the normal duties of the collector 
-as any the less important. He works in a dual capacity : as collector 
‘he has to coUectnot only land revenue but also all kinds of Government 

dues which are recoverable as revenue arrears and controls the district 
treasury ; as district magistrate he is responsible for the control and 
supervision of the subordinate magistracy and for the preservation 
of peace and order in the district. As the maintenance of peace and 
order is the primary function of any civilised State, it has precedence 
over aU other Government work. Moreover, what with labour 
troubles, agrarian discontent and communal disturbances, which have 
become far more frequent and widespread than before, the responsibility 
of the district magistrate for law and order is bound to increase and claim 
his first attention. In this respect the district superintendent of 
police acts as his assistant, and has to keep him fully informed of all 
matters of importance concerning the peace of the district and the state 
■ of crime. 

171. One or two witnesses have suggested to us that with a view to 
preventing delay in an emergency, the district superintendent of police 
should be invested with the emergency powers of the district magistrate 
.•under the District Police Act and the Criminal Procedure Code, subject, 

MO-i Bk H 204 — 7a 
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if necessary, to tlie xe visional autliority of tlic district magistrate. Wo 
have been told by the collectors examined by ns that such an arrangement 
would rmdermine public confidence in the administration and would 
not worir smoothly in practice. We also fed that the collector with his 
vuder contacts is in a better position to judge a situation and to curb, 
if necessary, hasty police action. It is not b)’’ virtue of his powers as 
district magistrate alone that he can prevent or suppress breaches of 
the peace ; it is also because as the chief administrative authority of 
the district, he has numerous sources of influence at his command which 
he can bring to bear in the right quarter. 

172. Of late there has been a growing demand for the transfer of 
original criminal jurisdiction and control of the magistracy from the 
district magistrate to the High Court. This demand is based on the 
well-known and xmdisputed principle that the prosecutor should not 
be a judge in his own cause and that judicial decisions should not be 
influenced by extra-judicial considerations such as administrative 
expediency or anxiety as to promotion or future pro.spccts. The 
Committee on the Separation of the Judiciary from the Executive, 
appointed by the Government of Bombay, has already submitted 
its report, and we have had the opportunity of seeing a copy of it. 
The practical solution offered by this committee is to separate 
preventive justice from the purely judicial ftmeiions of holding trials 
and hearing criminal appeals and to place the latter fmxctions in charge 
of a judicial magistracy under the control of the sessions judge. 
Preventive justice under tbeir scheme would remain with the executive 
magistrates under the control of the district magistrate. 

173. But there is one recommendation of the Lokur Committee 
which is likely to weaken the authority of the district magistrate in 
dealing effectively with breaches of the peace. It is that while executive 
magistrates alone can initiate security proceedings under sections 
107, 108, 109 or 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code and conduct 
them up to the stage of issuing preliminary notices tmder section 112, 
subsequent judicial inquiry is to be held by a judicial magistrate* 
Evidence before us emphasizes that “ chapter ” proceedings are essenti- 
ally of an emergency type and that speed in their disposal is of the 
first importance. In such enquiries it is not possible to obtain the 
same standard of judicial proof as in regular trials, as people are 
generally reluctant to give evidence for fear of subsequent harassment. 
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from the party proceeded, against. That these proceedings are more 
"by way of executive actions than judicial enquiries, is borne out by the 
fact that evidence of general repute of the person proceeded against 
is admissible, though it is excluded in a regular trial. It is therefore 
for the consideration of Government whether, even after the separation 
■of the judiciary from the executive, “ chapter proceedings should 
not be disposed of by executive magistrates. The final orders are in 
-'any case appealable to the sessions court, and this should constitute 
•a sufidcient safeguard against their misuse by the executive. 

The District Treasury. 

174. One or two collectors have objected to the system under which 
they have to sign numerous treasury forms and returns which they cannot 
possibly find time to study or scrutinise and have suggested the transfer 
-of control over the district treasury to some separately organised techni- 
cal department. While we are unable to accept this suggestion, we 
feel that there is scope for reducing the collector’s treasury functions 
by delegation to the treasury officer, so that the former is only respon- 
sible for general control. In the districts where the Imperial Bank 
has a branch, treasury transactions are entrusted to it, and we have 
keen told that this makes for general convenience to the public and 
gives confidence to the collector. We therefore recommend that the 
Imperial Bank of India should be approached to open branches in those 
districts where they do not exist at present, and if they are unable 
to do so, Government should recognise approved banks, wherever such 
exist, for carrying out treasury transactions. 

175. The district treasury has long been the Cinderella of the 
Revenue Department. For a long time the stafi of the collector’s 
-office and the treasury has been interchangeable except to the extent 
mentioned below. The practice of sending the less efficient clerks 
in the collector’s office to the district treasury was generally responsible 
for the dislike of treasury work among revenue subordinates, who regarded 
their transfer to the treasury as a mark of official disfavour. This dislike 
was further promoted by the fact that since 1941 clerks qualified in 
accounts are not transferable to the revenue side, so that the , highest 
post to which they can expect to be promoted is that of a huzur mamlat- 
dar. At present only -two posts of huzur mamlatdars are reserved 
for the accountants, so that the prospects of an accounts qualified 
-.clerk of becoming a huzur mamlatdar are considerably lower than those 
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of a revenue qualified cleric of becoming a mamlatdar. li was not 
possible to rescjrve more posts of liuzur mamlatdars for tlie accounts 
line, as tbe liuzur mamlatdars, in addition to tlieir treasury duties, were 
also entrusted witli magisterial and city survey worlc. 

176. With tlic proposed separation of tlio judiciary, treasurj' 
officers will no longer be required to do magisterial work. It slioiild 
then be possible to constitute a separte accounts service from top to 
bottom. In making recruitment to tbe clerical cadre of this sendee 
preference sbould be given to persons bolding accountancy quali- 
fications. Initially, bowever, clerks of tbe llcvemic Department wbo 
bave ebown aptitude for treasury ivork sbould be given the option 
of going into tbe accounts sendee. Posts of treasury officers sbould 
bave senior and junior grades corresponding to tbe importance of tbe 
treasuries and sbould be controlled by tbe Board of Revenue. These 
officers should be required to imdcrgo, in the office of the Accountant 
General, a course of studies, tbe curriculum of which sbould be made 
more varied than now so as to cover all the duties of bead accoimtant 
and treasury officer. 

Assistance to the Collector. 

177. If tbe collector is to bo able to devote sufficient attention to- 
development work in tbe district, it would be necessary to relieve 
him of some of bis less important duties or give him some assistance 
in tbe disposal of routine business, blost of the collectors examined 
by us stated that there was an ail round increase in tbe district work, 
even excluding supply wbicb was of a temporary nature, and that their 
compulsory attendance at tbe meetings of commit<-ees of various 
sorts detained them at headquarters and took much of their time. They 
did not expect any relief from tbe proposed separation of tbe judiciary 
from tbe executive, as ordinarily a district magistrate did not try any 
original cases and beard only a few appeals against tbe decisions of 
second and third class magistrates and as under any scheme of separa- 
tion be would retain bis responsibility for preventive justice. Tbe 
termination of tbe civil supplies activities would, no doubt, reduce bis 
work considerably. But it is also true that as fast as old responsibilitiea 
are lessened, some new extension of Government activities such as 
tenancy legislation places a fresh burden on tbe collector. Tbe evidence 
showed that the collector would not obtain much relief by shedding: 
some of his less important duties such as registration which, in any 
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capc, it -would be difliciilfc io transfer to any existing agency. An alter- 
nati\'o suggestion inn do by some collectors to reduce tbc size of the 
districts docs not, in our opinion, oiler a real solution of tlie collector’s 
difficulties, which seem to arise not only from the size but even more so 
from the variety of his functions. Wc think that the jnrrposc in view 
could be achieved more fully and more economically by giving assistance 
to the collect or. 

178. The 13110 of assistance which will be needed in a particular 
district, will obviousl}* dejiend upon its size and problems. AVhilc in 
the smaller districts the appointment of a personal assistant should suffice 
in bigg.*r districts like Poona and .iUimcdabad where the city problema 
make a heav}- demand on the collector’s time, the assistance of an 
additional collector would be necessar}*. We understand that the 
appointnment of an additional collector exercising all the powers of the 
collector is not provided for in the Land Revenue Code, which will 
have to be amended if Government accept this suggestion. Even 
when an additional collector is appointed, we think that the collector 
should himself hear revenue appeals, so that lie may have a means 
of assessing the worlc of his sub-divisional officers. The personal assist- 
ant can be convcnicntl}' entrusted with the following classes of work — 

(1) Duties which arc not a statutory obligation of the collector ; 

(2) Duties in regard to local bodies ; and 

(3) Routine and establishment matters 

179. As the interposition of an officer of the deputy collector’s grade 
as personal assistant between the collector and the sub-divisional 
officers is likely to prove irlcsome to the latter, we suggest that the 
personal assistant should obtain the orders of the collector in all cases in 
which he differs from the advice of a senior sub-di-visional officer. 

PoWEnS OF CoNTINGE^fT ExFENDITUBE. 

180. There seems to be a real need for increasing the limits within 
which the collector can sanction contingent expenditure, so that he be 
not required to seek sanction from a higher authority every now and 
then. Moreover such an increase has become necssary in view of the 
general rise in prices and the more independent position which the 
collector will occupy after the abolition of divisional commissioners 
proposed by us. 



Stjb-divisional Officebs. 


181. Bach district is divided into two or three sub-divisions, and 
each sub-division is placed in charge of a "pranf of&cer, who is either a 
junior member of the Indian Civil (now Administrative) Service or 
nn officer of the Bombay Provincial Service. Though he is expected 
to spend seven months of the year on tour in his sub-division, he 
resides in the district headquarters town during the rest of the year. 
We recommend that every prant officer should reside within his own 
charge, so that he may be easily accessible to the public there and be 
brought into more continuous and intimate contact with them. If 
the sub-divisional centres have telephonic communication with the 
district headquarters, the sub-divisional officer will be able to obtain 
the advice and guidance of the collector in times of need. We are 
informed that this system is in vogue in Madras and the Central 
Provinces. The prant officer’s permanent residence within his sub- 
division will not only bring him within easy reach of the public but also 
will give him independence, and by teaching him to assume responsi- 
bility, will enable him to cultivate sound judgment by the handling of 
a varied range of afiairs on a small scale. If the sub-divisional offices of 
other departments are also located in the sub-division, there should 
be no complaint of isolation or laclc of society, and the officials 
concerned will be kept in touch with each other’s activities. The 
prant officer will then be to these sub-divisional officers of departments 
what the collector is to other district officers. 

182. The sub-divisional charge, besides providing a training 
ground for the new recruits of the Indian Administrative tService, 
serves as an efiective instrument of decentralisation. Under the Land 
Eevenue Code the prant officer exercises all the powers of the 
collector except such as are specifically reserved by the collector to 
himself and relieves him of much original revenue work. We agree 
with the Eetrenchment Committee of 1923 that there is more of 
“ a dimsion rather than a duplication of work between him and the 
collector.’' We therefore do not accept the view that the sub- 
divisional officer is merely a post office between the collector and the 
taliika officers. This description could only apply in cases where the 
collector has reserved too many powers to himself. "What powers should 
bo so reserved depends upon the experience of the sub-divisional 
■officer and the confidence and trust which the collector can repose in 
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liim. Bufc an experienced su])-divisionaI officer should he able to deal 
with much more work than he docs at prcsenit, and wc recommend that 
the collector should not normally reserve to himself any powers unless 
particular circumstauccs so require. 

183. From the evidence before us it appears that the work of the 
ussistant or deputj' collectors will not be reduced to any considerable 
extent by the separation of judicial from executive functions, and 
that there is need of two sub-divLsional officers in every district. 
It was, however, stated that with the cessation of supply work those 
districts which have three s\ib-divisions can very well manage with 
■two, and we accordingly suggest that this economy may be effected. 

VlIiLAGE ibDMIXlSTOAnON. 

ISI. We do not feel that .any change is called for in the met od of 
cither recruitment or appointment of the patils and talathis or kulkarnis. 
But since this! village agency is responsijdc for the collection of primary 
data for revenue, agricultural and vital statistics, it is necessary to give 
them training in the collection of accurate information and its correct 
tabulation, 

185. "Wc find that the remuneration which the village watchmen 
.receive is inadequate for the services they render. They arc partly 
rcimmorated by the grant of watan, the nvlcsan (loss of revenue to 
• Government) of which amoiuvls to round about Es. 25 to Es. 30 per year, 
and partly by cash remuneration whicli seldom exceeds Es. 5 per month. 
Our information is that though their wages arc fixed for part-time work, 
in practice they are employed a goodly part of the year in connection with 
revenue and tagavi recoveries, crop inspection etc., so that they have 
not much spare time, to ckc out a living Jjy agricultural pursuits. 
These hereditary watclmicn generally belong to the scheduled castes 
.and consent to work on low wages as they feel great attachment to their 
watan, however indequate, and consider their hereditary office as 
a privilege. But some district officers have deposed that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to secure the services of able-bodied persons of the 
community for this work as they are attracted to more remunerative 
agriculutural and other employment. To preserve village economy it is 
necessary to protect this system of hereditary servants, which otherwise 
may not survive for long under present conditions. We accordingly 
.recommend that the grant of more reasonable wages to them should 
h e considered by Government. 



CHAPTER X. 


PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS. 

I — ^Education. 

Proposed amalgamation oe the Director op Public Instruction’h- 
Opfice with the Secretariat. 

186. ‘ We have had the opportunity of seeing a copy of Mr. Nurullah’s 
report on the re-organisation of the Education Department in 
which he has recommended a complete amalgamation of the Director of' 
Public Instruction’s office with the Secretariat, and its transfer to- 
Bombay. In our chapter on the Secretariat we have explained what 
we consider to be the functions of the Secretariat and of the 
administrative departments and the great difference which exists 
between them. We have also shown that there are serious objections 
to the appointment of the head of a department as secretary 
to Government, and indeed of any technical officer as secretary. It 
follows therefore that we cannot endorse Mi. Nurullah’s recommenda- 
tion and we consider that in the case of education particularly, where 
important decisions of policy have to be taken almost from day to day, 
a strong and independent Secretariat department is essential. We 
should be equally opposed to any scheme whereby the Director of Public 
Instruction’s office was formed into an attached office of the 
Secretariat like, for instance, the Posts and Telegraph Department ’ of 
the Government of India or the Statistical Bureau attached to the 
Einance Department, or the Bureau for legislative drafting which we 
propose should be attached to the Legal Department. These attached 
offices are strictly limited in scope, and to some extent perform 
mechanical functions ; whereas the Director of Public Instruction is - 
in charge of a vast administrative machine, and just as the Education 
Department in the Secretariat must be a strong and independent organ 
for the formulation of policy, so must the Director be given a free hand 
in the execution of Government’s policy with'plenty of scope for initiative 
and independent action. 

187. Since we are opposed on principle to the amalgamation of the 
Director of Public Instruction’s office with the Secretariat, it is- 
unnecessary to emphasise the difficulty of finding accommodation for 
him and his establishment in Bombay. This would involve an extensive 
building programme which Government could not undertake in. 
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present circumstonces. Besides, there are positive advantages, to 
■wliicli have referred elsewhere, in locating the head offices of 
departments at Poona, where the claims of the mofussil districts can 
receive due attention. This is particularly true of the Education 
Department at the present time, when it is faced with a new 
responsibility for primary education and a province-wide programme of* 
expansion. Incidentally it may be remembered that it was in this very 
department that the disastrous experiment of making the departmental 
chief joint secretary was tried and speedily abandoned. 

Education Officers in the Secretariat. 

188. In the light of the principle that technical officers should not be- 
appointed in the Secretariat, the presence of two education officers in 
the Education Department seems to us open to objection. We 
imderstand that these posts were created under special ciccumstances 
connected with some programme of expansion, but as a normal practice 
such appointments are imdesicable. '\¥hathttle advantage there may 
be in having such technical men in the Secretariat departments is far 
outweighed by the disadvantage that the departmental head’s expert 
advice is subjected to scrutiny by persons of less experience than himself. 
If these officers have been selected on account of their general 
qualffications and entrusted with duties unconnected with education 
there is of course no objection ; but even so their presence in the 
Secretariat is likely to be misunderstood and regarded as a breach of the 
principle we have enunciated. 

Educational Adviser. 

189. An unusual feature in the Education Department is the recent 
appointment of an Adviser for Basic Education who has also, we- 
understand, been given administrative charge of visual instruction and 
adult education. It appears to us that the appointment of advisers 
outside the department is open to question, and particularly so when the 
adviser is given an administrative charge. Such an arrangement breaks 
the integrity of the department and undermines the sense of responsibility 
of the Director, apart from its effect upon the interest and prospects of 
members of the service. If Government have to rmdertake special 
activities regarding which the existing staff has not the necessary know-- 
edge, and if the matter is so urgent that there is no time to depute an . 
officer of the department to acquire that knowledge, then the appointment . 
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■of an outsider -with, purely advisory duties for a strictly limited 
period may be justifiable. But in the ordinary way we feel that sucb 
-appointments are undesirable, and in no case should the adviser be 
given administrative duties. The head of the department and even 
the Minister can obtain advice from the various committees that have 
been established ; but if an expert from outside is considered necessary, 
'it would be best to make him the head of the section concerned — in 
this case basic education — under the Director and permit him direct 
-access to the Minister, if the latter so desires during the initial 
period. 

Appointment of Pkofessors. 

190. A matter which has caused considerable difficulty to Gfovernment 
is the system of promotion to Class I appointments in the collegiate 
'branch. The number of professors’ posts is naturally limited to the 
requirements of the various subjects and the standard up to which they 
-are taught in Government colleges, and when a professor’s post falls 
'Vacant, it can obviously be fiUed only by a lecturer who is qualified 
to teach the same subject, though he may not be the most senior member 
of Class II due for promotion. One would expect that those who enter 
the teaching profession would realise this fact and would be content to 
pursue the subject they have chosen for its own sake, without regard to 
the pay and status they may or may not reach. But such is the tradition 
of pubhc service that even the members of the Education Department 
watch each other’s progress with a jealous eye, and if a junior advances 
more rapidly than his senior owing to a vacancy of professor in a parti- 
cular subject, the senior feels himself to have been superseded even 
though he may be quite incapable of performing the duties of the higher 
■post. 

191. This has frequently happened in recent years, and several 
-attempts have been made to find a -solution of the problem. It was 
first considered by a conference of principals, who suggested the creation 
of one more professorship in Class I, to satisfy the claims of the officer 
then concerned. The suggestion was not adopted on account of the 
■ expense involved in accepting the underlying principle. Another proposal 
•made during the time of the first Congress jilinistry was that the three 
classes in the collegiate, branch should be abohshed and replaced 
-by a nmning scale from the bottom to the top. This proposal was 
texamined in the Einance Department and rejected on account of the 
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repercussions wliicli it Avas expected to have on other departments... 
Latterly Government appointed a committee under the Chief Secretary, 
which included an ex-Vice Chancellor of the Bombay University among 
its members to examine the problem. But the only solution -which they 
could offer -was the creation of a number of floating Class I posts, so that 
■whenever a Class II officer who was fit by seniority and merits for promo 
tion was superseded for want of a vacancy in his o-wn particular subject,., 
he could be given one of these floating Class I posts in order to preserve 
his seniority. Government accepted this suggestion, and three such 
floating posts have been created and are distributed from time to time 
as circumstances require. 

192. We feel that this arrangement is at best a palliative and cannot 
be regarded as a logical or satisfactory solution of the problem. It 
iavolves waste of money, in that higher posts are created not because- 
the duties to be performed require them, but for the benefit of Govern- 
ment officials. We feel that the opportunity may be taken not only 
of finally settlmg this problem in a way that will do justice so far as - 
possible to the claims of Government servants in the department, but 
also at the same time of impro-ving the quality of the personnel occupying 
these important professorial posts in Government colleges. A professor 
should be an inspiring teacher and one who has not only kept himself' 
abreast of modem research, but also has some original work to his credit. 
We fear that o-wing to the system of promotion by seniority, these qualities 
are not so co mm on as they should be. The suggestions which we 
make below are designed to remove this reproach from the Government 
colleges and at the same time place the system of selection on a con- 
sistent and satisfactory basis. 

193. The first step is to decide which subjects require professors 
as well as lecturers, and then to fix the number of professors needed for 
each. The present allocation may be scratinised in the light of the 
importance of the subjects taught and the number of students likely 
to adopt them. This scrutiny would probably lead to a reduction in 
the number of Class I posts. Looking to the conditions which prevail 
in other colleges in the Province it seems that a number of departments ■ 
in Government colleges could be managed by lecturers iu Class II. We- 
have however been suppHed by the Director of Public Instraction with- 
a copy of decisions arrived at by a conference of principals of Govern- 
ment colleges held on 20th March 1948 on the subjects (1) qualifications- 
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'necessary for appoinimont to Class I professorships and (2) ilic number 
-of such posts in several subjects that it would be desirable to provide. 
As the qualifications proposed consist mainly of high academic and 
research attainments, wo consider them to be satisfactory ns the basic 
minimum. In regard to the number of posts suggeskd, while wc agree 
that staffing of colleges should be decided on some principle, wc do not 
approve of the specific number of professors suggested in all cases. The 
information supplied to us docs not contain any enunciation of princijile 
on wdiich the suggested number is based. As far ns w’c can make out, the 
main principle seems to bo that except in special cases such as Arabic 
and Persian, for which a single professorship is suggested, in all important 
subjects professorships, for which the minimum prescribed qualifications 
would bo as high as noted above, should bn provided in all Government 
colleges. Even assuming that, if the prescribed minimum qualifications 
are enforced, a sufficient number of qualified persons would be found 
to fill all the posts, wc feel that provision of professorial posts on tlio 
. scale suggested would bo clearly wasteful of public funds. It would not 
be incorrect to say that the prescribed qualifications arc such as would 
be required for appointment to a university professorship, where research 
work is principally attended to. If on this level Government undertake 
to provide for almost all subjects, it would mean that they arc providing 
staff for four or five universities. The work done in colleges as at present 
organised clearly docs not require staffing on this scale at all colleges 
in all important subjects. Tire normal work of colleges in all subjects 
can be satisfactorily done by Class II teachers. Their scale of payment 
compares so favourably with scales prevalent in non-Government colleges 
that satisfactory recruitment can ahvnys be expected, provided of course 
that qualified persons are available. Our idea of a professorship is 
quite different. "While w'o desire that tlie stafiing.of Government colleges 
should conform adequately to the requirements of the work done in 
• each college, according to the resources available to Government and 
pending the establishment of new' universities, they should maintain 
a few high posts for distinguished scholars in the more important subjects. 
All these should not be in one and the same college, nor is there any 
need or justification for having them in all colleges. They should be 
limited in number and should be distributed among colleges. If this 
is done, the total number of Class I posts (professors’ posts) instead 
-of having to be increased from 35 to 54, as is suggested by the 
Principals’ Conference, could actually be reduced to about 20. Such 
-a timely reorganisation of the teaching staff of Government colleges is 
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urgontly required in the inlorcsf. of public economy niicl ns a siep lownrds 
faciliialin” iho cslnblishmcnf- of Itacbiug universities, -wbicli may, for 
tiieir appropriate ik-]d, dr;nv upon the academic talent available in 11 
colle'n’s. tlovernm<'nt as veil as others. 

HM. "NVe lealis'’ llial the importance of subjects and their popularity 
among .'tudents may change from time, to lime, but it should be possibl<^ 
to leave the allocation of f'lass I posts \indistuvbcd over a fairly long 
]ieriod after it ha^ mice been ret tied. Having decided in vhat subjects 
and at. wliieh eollegt's profe'^'-nrs arc refjniro<l, (Government should make 
it clear to the tnembers of the dejtartmcnt. that only these posts arc 
available, and that those \vh<.» have, for whatever reasons, selected sub- 
jects in which men of th<i distinction of ^nofescors arc not considered 
necessary, must, be content, with ('lass If appointments and make no 
complaint of siqierses.sioji when others arc promoted to Class I. 

195. In fact wo think it would be bolter to abolish Class I as such in 
the collegiate branch alt<igether. Oflicers of the branch should regard 
the 1o]) of Class II ns the highest appointments to which they can aspire 
on the basis of seniority and merit and understand that in order to 
become ]ir(»fessors tbey will liave. to compete with candidates drawn from 
outside the service in the manner described below. 

19G. In future all Class I jirofessors’ jio.st-s as .at present' understood 
shcinld be filled by direct, recruit ment and bt; held on contT.act for a period 
of five yeans, l^ecturers in Class 11 should be eligible to compete for these 
posts, but- will have, no claim to them by seniority. If selected they will 
be deemed to have been directly appointed. Their pensionary rights 
will continue, whereas direct recruits would subscribe to a contributory 
provident fund ; but. in all other respects there would be no distinction 
between a professor taken from outside and one %vho happened to he 
serving in the department already. 

197. As regards the authority which should submit names to Govern- 
ment for t hese ajipointmcnts, wc have considered whether in view of the 
abstruse nature of some of the subjects involved a special committee 
■ should he formed consisting of members of learned societies and 
]irofe.ssors in other colleges. This would involve withdrawdng these 
po.sis from the purview of the Public Service Commission, a coiu'se which 
we are reluctant to suggest. On the wliole we feel that the Public 
■Seiwicc Commis.sion should make the selection as at present, but it should 
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avail itself of tlie help of a carefully chosen assessor, who should he- 
qualified to advise on the academic merits of the candidates as well as- 
their ability as teachers. 

198. The five years’ appointment of a professor who has rendered 
satisfactory service should be renewed without meticulous scrutiny 
on the recommendation of the Director of Public Instruction. Suck 
renewal Would require the concurrence of the Public Service Commission, 
which generally follows the salutary principle that every vacancy to be 
filled by direct recruitment must be advertised jEor open competition. 
But we feel that the Commission would consent to make an exception 
to this principle when it is merely a case of renewing the appointment of 
a professor whose work has been certified by the head of the department 
to be satisfactory. In other cases the appointment would cease on 
expiry of the contract and be advertised as before. 

199. A professor who was previously in Bombay Educational Service 
Class II and whose appointment as professor is not renewed would rever^;' 
to his old post. 

200. This arrangement will not of course provide a Class I post for. 
every aspirant in Class II, particularly for lecturers who have adopted 
subjects which are not so important or so popular with students as to 
require a professorship in Government colleges. Such men must confine 
their ambition to Class II of the service and may be expected to find; 
satisfaction in pursuing and imparting, even at a lower level, that branch, 
of knowledge which they have deliberately chosen, 

201. This is the solution we offer to the vexed question of 
professorial appointments. The same problem arises in the Agricultural 
Department where vacancies such as those of Horticulturist and professors 
at the Agricultural College occur and can only be filled by officers who- 
have specialised in the subjects concerned. The method of appointment 
which we have suggested for the Education Department cannot be adopted 
here since these professors are also executive officers ; they do not enjoy 
vacations and have field work to do in addition to teaching. In our 
paragraphs on the Agricultural Department we are proposing that 
seniority in such cases should be calculated from the date of substantive 
appointment in Class II, and not from confirmation in Class I. 

ApnonmiENT oe DraEcxoR. 

202. Somewhat akia to the above problem is the question of selecting- 
an officer as Director of Public Instruction and of reconciling the claims- 
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of tlic administrative and collegiate br.anclics to the highest post in the 
department. Here again it is clear that seniority alone cannot prevail. 
The Department of Public instmetion has now become a huge adminis- 
trative organ with a budget of about six crores (which will 
constantly increase), and the head of it has to arrange for supervision 
and inspection on a vast scale, not to speak of contacts with local bodies, 
pre])aration of reports to Government and serxdce on committees, both 
at the Centre and in the Pro\’ince. It is obvious that a man who has 
spent the greater part of his life in the sequestered haunts of a college 
would be quite unable to cope with such a mass of administrative detail. 
One would e.xpect him to be appalled at the prospect. Yet so strong 
are the traditions of promotion by seniorit}’’ in Government service that 
college principals consider themselves superseded if one of their juniors 
in the administrative branch becomes Director. So long as the Indian 
Educational Service was in existence and consisted mainly of European 
officers, the question did not attract much attention. These officers 
occupied teaching posts and were promoted to the administrative grade 
when due for it by seniority without much inquiry into their competence, 
though in one case a director was brought from another province. While 
such a lack of selective promotion cannot be defended, its effects were not 
so serious as they would be to-day, since the department was then on 
a smaller scale and did not greatly concern itself \vith primary 
education. 

203. No doubt the Director of Public Instruction should have some 
acquaintance with collegiate affairs, but in regard to the purely teaching 
work of the colleges the controlling authority is not the Director but the 
University. Apart therefore from the extra emoluments of the post, 
college principals need not regard themselves as superseded if for want 
of administrative e.xpericnce they are passed over and a junior admmis- 
trative officer becomes Director. In recent times, however, an attempt 
has been made to meet the claims of the senior members of the collegiate 
branch by bringing one of them over to the administrative side and 
posting him as Deputy Director, so that he may receive the necessary 
training in administration and ultimately become eligible for appoint- 
ment as Director. But experience has shown that this period of training 
is not long enough, and the collegiate officers at that stage are too senior 
to acquire any zest for administration or adjust themselves to a totally 
different kind of work. Collegiate officers must make up their minds 
after about ten years of service whether they wish to continue in the 
MO-m Bk H 204 — S 
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teaching line and relinquish all claim to the director’s post, or ■whether 
they would give up the profession of teaching and turn to administration. 
In the latter case they could apply for transfer as educational inspectors 
or even assistant educational inspectors, and if selected the path to the 
headship of the department would be open to them, of course along "with 
other officers of the administrative branch, 

204. It would not be possible to give effect to this arrangement 
immediately owing to the impending retirement after a few years of the 
present deputy directors, but we recommend that Government should 
look ahead and realise, when recruiting the assistant educational inspec- 
tors, that from these the future head of the department would be 
dravTi and mth this end in view select a certain number of officers 
with previous collegiate experience. 

’ College Accounts. 

205. It has been suggested that for the maintenance of accounts in 
Government colleges a separate service of accountants is necessary, 
one of Avhom would be appointed to each college under the title 
of “ Registrar We cannot agree to this suggestion. In the first 
place the number of posts is too small for a separate service to be 
organised, and in the second place the accounts of a Government college 
are not so complicated as to require such highl}’’ trained men to look after 
them. The principal of a college must, in the last resort, be held 
responsible for the accounts, and if in some of the larger colleges it is 
■felt that he needs more clerical assistance, this may be provided. The 
clerk in charge of the accounts may also be given training in the 
Accountant General’s office if thought necessary. Even in the case of 
the Eorest Department, where a larger cadre of dmsional and circle 
accountants could have been formed, we have not thought it necessary 
to make any such recommendation. 

College Peincipals. 

206. The principalships of Government colleges are generally 
awarded to the most senior professors in the department because, apart 
from the dignity attached to such appoin'tments, they carry free 
quarters and a special pay of Rs. 100 which counts for pension. The 
posts are therefore attractive, and must be given to the senior claimants. 
This often means that a professor appointed principal of another college 
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"takes witli him tlie Class I post that he holds,- and in exchange 
the Class II officer whom he displaces in the new college is transferred 
to the vacancy which he has left beliind. This has to be done regardless 
of the real teaching requirements of the two colleges and must 
clearly involve waste of talent in the one case and loss of efficiency in 
the other. Very often these moves necessitate further manipulation 
of aj^pointments and a whole chain of superfluous and unwanted 
transfers follows. This seems to us very undeshable. If the senior 
professor in the department can be a^ipointed to a vacant principalship 
without undue dislocation, there is no objection to doing so. But rather 
than sacrifice the interests of the colleges in general for this purpose, 
we think that the senior professor of the college concerned should be 
appomted principal, and if there are men senior to him in other colleges 
they should not regard this as supersession. The free quarters pro’sdded 
for a principal are given to him not for his ovm benefit, but in 
the interests of the college. As regards the special pay, we recommend 
that this should be converted into a compensatory allowance to 
reunburse the Principal for the expenditure incidental to his position. 
It would not then count for pension. With this change the priucipalships 
should cease to be regarded as necessarily superior to purely 
professorial posts and may bo allotted with more regard to academic 
convenience than to seniority. 

Adjiixistrative Officers. 

'207. It is evident that under the new Primary Education Act, the 
whole responsibility for this kind of education will rest with Government 
and the local authorities who were at least in partial control 
since the Act of 1923 was passed, will have practically no concern with 
it. We agree with this reversal of policy in the special circumstances 
of the time. When Government is providing almost the whole of the 
funds needed for compulsory education, they must obviously retain in 
their own hands the direction and fulfilment of the programme. And 
this becomes all the more necessary when a concerted drive for the 
removal of illiteracy throughout the Province has to be completed within 
a fixed period. But when this goal has been reached, or even at an 
earlier stage when the path towards it has been clearly defined 
and obstacles overcome, we feel that primary education should again 
be entrusted to local control and that sufficient sources of revenue should 
:be made available to local bodies to enable them to bear the cost. 
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Sucli decentralisation would accord witli modern thouglit and practice- 
in other countries and would relievo Government, of a burden which 
there would then be no need for them to carry, besides encouragmg local 
enthusiasm and sense of public duty. 

208. Meanwliile, hoAvever, so long as the participation of local authorities 
in primary education is practically in abeyance we can see no reason why 
tbe administrative officers’ posts need continue. It appears that they 
are to be kept in existence in deference to local sentiment and as a kind 
of pledge to the local authorities that their control over primary education 
will one day be restored. We do not think that such considera- 
tions warrant tbe retention of unnecessary posts. The duties of an 
administrative officer run parallel to those of the deputy educational 
inspector and are thus redundant. The School Boards cost nothing and 
may continue with such functions as the Act allows. But expenditure 
on the unnecessary duplication involved in retaining the administrative 
officers’ posts appears to us waste of money, and we feel that these posts 
should he abolished. Their disappearance should cause no hindrance 
to the return of control over primary education to local authorities if 
and when Goyernment decide that this should be done. 

Secokdaby Education, 

209. The position regarding secondary education in relation to both 
finance and admnistration is becoming more and more acute. Secondary ■ 
education by imperceptible steps is passing under Government contro] 
and becoming a charge on provincial revenue just as primary, education 

■ has done. If Government take upon themselves the responsibility for , 
prescribing scales of pay for secondary teachers, this ^vill natmally he 
followed by a demand, for incrased grants, since the proposed scales are 
such that no school management could meet them udth the existing grants . 
even by raising fees to any feasible limit. Increased grants would mean 
increased control by Government, and from there it is a short step to. 
direct responsibilit}^. The first fruits of this process are already to be 
found in the Ghate-Parulekar Report. In this report not only have new 
scales been proposed, but suggestions have been made on such matters 
as the appointment of headmasters, accelerated promotion and a. few- 
other ordinary administrative points which, it is suggested, should be 
referred to the educational inspectors for orders. We feel, therefore, 
that before assuming control of secondary schools, in too much detail^ ., 
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' Government sliould decide -wlietlier they are in a position eventually 
to meet a larger proportion of the cost of secondary education. Increased 
grants viU he necessary not only for existing schools but for new ones, 
and looldng to Government’s vast commitments in many other directions, 
coupled vlth the loss of excise revenue, we feel that they should count 
the cost very carefull)’’ before assinning this additional burden. In 
oiu’ chapter on Public Expenditure we have emphasized the need for 
lapng down a scale of priorities, to be prescribed in the light of the finan- 
cial resources available ; and it seems clear that in such a scale secondary 
education cannot find a very high place when essential needs hire pubhc 
security, food production and primary education have to be met. 

TECHNiCAii Education. 

210. The Sargent Report adidses that technical education should be 
placed under the Director of Public Instruction. Presumably this 
recommendation does not apply to medical and agricultural colleges in 
which the teachers are whole-time Government servants ivith executive 
duties to perform. The Poona Engineering College abeady conforms to 
the Sargent plan, and we are glad to note the very close haison which 
e.xists between the Director of Public Instruction and the Public Works 
Department in the management of this institution. But in the lower 
gj’ade of technical education, dual control by the Director of Public 
Instruction and the Dhector of Industries exists and is leading to some 
overlapping and waste of effort. The two technical high schools are 
controlled by the Director of Public Instruction, but the Director of 
Industries is in charge of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, the 
Ranchodlal Chotalal Technical Institute at Ahmedabad and all industrial 
schools. AVe feel that this duahty should cease and that all control of 
tecliincal instruction should be unified and placed in the hands of 
a deputy director of public instruction, thus preserving the link between 
general and technical education. Pm’e trade schools, where no other 
subjects are taught besides the craft concerned, may remain with the 
Industries Department. 

211. But in making this recommendation we would emphasise that 
there should be close cO-operation between the Deputy Director in charge 

-of technical education and the corresponding technical department of 
' Government, so that both the technical instruction and the technical . 
;j)ractice of the . schools and inrtitutes may conform to requirements. 
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Witli this object vre consider that the Board of Technical and Industrial' 
Training should continue and that some supervision of these schools etc* 
should be carried out by an officer of the technical department concerned, 
not in regard to their organisation, but to ensure that the teaching of 
both theory and practice is kept at a proper level. Similatly we thi nk 
that the agricultural schools should be inspected by an officer of the 
Agricultural Department. 

Il-Co-operation. 

212. Bor several years the Co-operative Department has been looked 
upon as an important agency for the all-round improvement of the people 
of the Province. Especially in agriculture and handicrafts this depart- 
ment has always sought to further the interests of the smaU-scale farmer 
as well as of the artisan, by making available to him agencies of cheap 
credit, profitable marketing and technical advice, which in his individual, 
capacity he was not lilcely to obtain. Decently the Congress has adopted 
the establishment of a co-operative commonwealth as its ideal. In this 
context it is only to be expected that the importance of co-operative 
organisations -will grow with time. 

Organisation op the Depaetment. 

213. Wiile therefore we recognise that the Co-operative Department 
will continue to play an increasingly important part in the organisation 
of Government, we feel that the time has come when the whole structure 
of the department should be put on a systematic basis. The principal- 
fact about co-operation is that it is a method of organising several, in fact 
all, activities of the individual and of the group. By itself it is not 
a separate activit}-. This fact has a bearing on such enterprises as 
co-operative farming, co-operative fishery, co-operative industry and so 
on. ^Ve feel that the actual organisation and conduct of societies belong- 
ing to these separate groups should be under the appropriate 
technical departments. The Co-operative Department should be 
concerned only with registration, audit, financial supervision and bye.-laws; 
ViG have made a recommendation that co-operative farming societies 
sliould be the concern of the Agricultural Department. We feel that 
village industries also should normally belong to ihe Industries 
Department. 

214. We recognise, however that either because it is felt that in the 
initial .stages of organising some new activity direct co-operative sponsor- 
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ing is necessary, or for some other special reasons, it may be found 
temporarily desirable to put some technical activities under the direct 
charge of the Co-operative Department. This, however, should as far 
as possible be always treated as a passing phase, and at the earliest 
opportimity the societies so formed should be transferred for their 
technical direction to the department concerned. 

Haphazaed Growth. 

215. In recent years this department has grown considerably, but it 
has not grown either according to any approved pattern of departmental 
organisation or according to any easily intelligible principle governing 
its proper scope. This haphazard growth has on the one hand led to a 
multiplication of agencies at all levels of organisation, and on the other 
resulted in maldng the Registrar responsible for several actmties which 
neither directly belong to his proper function nor are administered princi- 
pally through his own department. An instance in point is the existence > 
in ahnost each district of six district officers of varying rank, attending 
to different aspects of co-operative organisation and responsible to 
different official and semi-official superiors. The following are the 
officers who represent co-operative organisations, directly or indirectly 
financed by Government in each district. 

216. First, there is the district co-operative officer who, through the 
assistant registrar and the deputy registrar, owes allegiance to the 
Registrar. Then there is the marketing inspector who, through the 
assistant marketing officer for each di\dsion, is imder the Chief Marketing 
Officer who is attached to the Registrar’s office. The newly started 
Village Industries Section of the Co-operative Department is represented 
in almost every district by the district village industries officer and is 
placed directly under the Joint Registrar in charge of Village Industries. 
Besides these officers belonging directly to the Co-operative Department, 
Government are also represented in several districts by an officer of the 
Industries Department. On the semi-official side the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute has its own district education officer, who attends 
to the training activities now undertaken by the Institute in respect of 
both official and non-official staff. And lastly there are the district 
officers appointed by the Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association 
which claims to act almost entirely in the same field which is supposedly 
the concern of the Joint Registrar, Village Industries. 


O 
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217. Such a multiplication of agencies in the districts, as also at 
higher levels, is obviously an avoidable waste both of money and talent. 
It is, therefore, necessary in our opinion to reorganise all activities 
in the co-operative field, in so far as they are dependent on Government 
finance and direction. 

Official Status of the Eegisteab. 

218. Before going on to an outline of what we consider to be a proper 
organisation for this department, it is necessary to refer to the position 
of the Registrar himself. So long as the Registrar is an officer of the 
Indian Civil Service his status and pay do not depend directly on the 
ranldng of his post. In view however of the possibility of the Regis- 
trar’s post being held in future by a non-Indian Civil Service officer, and 
also in view of the growing importance of the duties that arc now allotted 
to lum, we feel that the time has come when the Registrar as the head of 
a department should be placed on a footing of equality with the Director 
of Agriculture and the Director of Public Instruction. In assessing the 
pay scale of the post this equivalence should be taken into account. 

Multiplicity of Officers. 

219. The present organisation of the Co-operative Deportment is 
neither properly reduced to the principle of departmental unity, nor 
does it conform to the usual principles of organisation of junior and 
subordinate officers within the department. Thus the Registrar, though 
technically responsible for all the activities that normally go with co- 
operation, is now principally concentrating his attention on matters 
almost entirely separate from co-operation. He has been made the 
Registrar-General under the new Money-lenders legislation. He 
supervises the effects on co-operative activity of the execution of the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act. He supervises the formation 
of regulated markets and the setting up of licensed warehouses. These 
last two activities are yet in a very initial stage of development, and 
primary responsibility in regard to them is vested in the marketing 
section of the department, which is in a way organised on parallel lines 
with the main department. Besides these activities we are sure the 
Registrar attends to general questions of policy regarding co-operation, 
und perhaps several other activities in respect of which reference is made 
to him by Government. But the most obvious feature of the present 
position of the Registrar is that for normal co-operative work he can 
spare very httle time for direction or ^idance. 
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220. Tlus worlc, wliicli properly belongs to the Registi-ar, is handed 
over to a .Joint Registrar, who, in almost all routine matters, would be 
directly communicating wth' Government, The Joint Eegistrar’s post 
does not really fit in with the organisation of a pro^^ncial department 
which must be ]->laced under a head directly responsible for all the normal 
activities of his depart.mcnt. Parallel wth the .Joint Eegistrar in charge 
of general co-oiieration. there is an almost independent organisation for 
village industries scr n]i under a .Joint Ecgi.strar who, as a rule, is in 
direet rommunication with Government over matters atfecting his section. 

.Then there is tbe Chief ^larkcting Oflicer who, though technically subor- 
dinate to the Pegistrar. is in vi’-lual charge of marketing acti\ritfes 
throughout the Province. Besides the.se ^'hree provincial officers, the 
Pegi.strar is assisted by a Chief Auditor and Financial Adviser, who is the 
head of a large group of special and a^.^istant auditors who conduct the 
audit of co-operative societies. 

221. On the divisional level the Co-operative Department proper is 
represented by three dcjiuty registrars, one in charge of each division. 
The divisional representation of the marketing section is found in three 
assistant marketing ofiicers. Besides the divisional marketing officers, 
there is one assistant marketing officer who is attached to the office of 
the Chief Marketing Officer, There is a research section of the marketing 
organisation located in Bombay, having three assistant marketing 
officers who do survey work as part and pai'cel of an all-India marketing 
organisation. The ^•illage industries .section has no divisional officers 
at jiresent. 

222. In the district there are firstly the assistant registrars who are 
mostly allotted on the basis of one for every two districts, some bigger 
districts having an assistant registrar to themselves. Each district 
however has a district co-operative officer working imder the assistant 
registrar. The village industries and the marketing sections also have 
their ovm district officers and inspectors respectively, as already men- 
tioned. 


Reorganisation Needed. 

223. We suggest that this loosely jointed and multifarious organisa- 
tion should now be reduced to the same principles of organisation as 
- obtain in other similar provincial departments. We suggest there- 
fore the follovring scheme of reorganisation. We consider it most 
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undesirable tliat the Kegistrar should be so far out of direct touch with 
normal co-operative activity as he seems to be at present. To enable the- 
Registrar to devote himself to his proper duties, it is desirable to relieve 
him of work in comiection with the Money-lenders Act. This function 
not only does not naturally belong to him, but in cariying it out he- 
has to depend not on the staff of his own department, but either on a 
separately organised staff or on revenue officers like collectors and 
mamlatdars who have been made the appropriate authorities under that 
legislation. We therefore recommend that at the earliest possible 
opportunity this work should be transferred to some other officer specially 
ajppointed for the purpose and put imder the Board of Revenue. Pend- 
ing the adoption of this recommendation, such work under the Act as 
falls to the lot of the Registrar should be incorporated in the total work 
of the Co-operative Department and .should be distributed between him 
and his immediate subordinates. 

224. IWiatever may have been the circumstances in which the posts 
of Joint Registrar in the Co-operative Department proper and of another 
Joint Registrar for Village Industries were created, w’e feel that in the 
normal organisation of the department both these posts should be placed 
on the level of deputies to the Registrar. As, however, there are already 
deputy registrars in charge of the three divisions, it may be necessary 
to change the description of these deputies at headquarters, who, it is 
our expectation, will not only carr}- out the decisions of the Registrar, 
but will directly share with him the responsibility for taking them. 
While the designations of the several officers are for Government to 
decide, we suggest as a workable scheme the following change in the 
names of the officers at the top of the department. 

225. The Registrar himself may be designated Chief Registrar, and 
the officers placed directly under him at headquarters may be styled 
deputy chief registrars. In this capacity the latter will naturally be 
entitled to the special pay that is usually given to such officers. So 
reorganised, the Chief Registrar’s office should have in our opinion only 
two officers attached to it. All the work referring to marketing, village 
industries, co-operative organisation proper, and such activities as 
Money-lenders legislation and the Bombay Agricultural Debtors' Relief" 
Act should be distributed among the Chief Registrar himself and his two- 
deputies. would leave the actual distribution of functions among 
these three officers to the convenience of the department itself, and- in. 
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any case this distribution is bound to vary according to the special 
aptitudes and experience of the persons* who for the time being happen 
to hold the chief posts. 

220. While we have recommended that in due course the activities 
of the Village Industries Section shoidd be put under the Industries 
Dejiartment, we feel that so long as the marketing organisation is witliin 
the Co-o]ierative Department, it shotild also be the agency for giving 
effect to the weights and measures law of the Province. At present 
this function is allotted to the Industries Department, which does not 
command the same extensive organisation in the districts or the 
same close contact with t.rade as the marketing organisation possesses. 
With the transfer of this function to the marlceting organisation, part 
of the staff now pmploycd for it by the Industries Department, especially 
in the bigger cities, will be taken over by the marketing organisation, 
and the rest will be rendered superfluous. Eventually, it may be possible 
to separate the whole marketing organisation also from the Co-operative 
Department and to ])ut. it on a provincial basis under the new Secretariat 
Department of Trade and Industries, the creation of which we have 
already suggested. 


DIVI.sIo^•AL AKJ) District Oiticers. 

227. In a department like Co-operation, which is represented in the 
districts usually by Class TI officers, and in some cases even by officers 
of a lower .status, it is essential to provide supervision and direction on 
a divisional basis. We therefore recommend the continuance of the 
three de])uty registrars’ po.sts in Class I. But we suggest that the 
responsibility of the deputy registrars should not be confined only to 
general co-operative work, but should extend to all the sections placed 
under the Chief Kegistrar and his immediate deputies. The divisional 
deputy registrars will continue to have for this purpose the assistance 
of the three assistant marketing officers, who act on a divisional basis 
and will continue to do all the normal work connected with marketing. 
But it is essential that the divisional co-operative office should work 
as a unified organisation under the deputy registrar. There are at 
present no officers between the Joint Registrar and the district village 
industries officers to attend to ^dllage industries. This is undesirable, 
as the district staff in that section is left without any continuous, 
superffision. If aU the activities in the districts belonging to whatever 
section are brought rmder the deputy registrars, there will be normal 
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- supervision, supplemented no douljt by tbe final supervision of tlie 
deputy cliief registrar in ^vllose cliargc the particular function may fall. 

228. As regards the districts ve have already drawn attention to 

the multiplicity of officers oj^erating in the area. It seems desirable 
that some decisions of j^olicy should be taken by Government with regard 
to the agency that they desire to employ for the furtherance of 
their plans. For instance it appears that between the functions and 

organisation of the village industries section of the Co-operative 

Department and those of the Provincial Industrial Co-operative 

Association there is some avoidable duplication. As Government give 
a grant to the Provincial Association to cover almost all the (jxpenditure 
on its stafF, it is for Government to decide whether .such a duplication, 
which, apart from being wasteful, may also load to loss of efficiency, 
should be continued. Confining ourselves to the staff under 

Government, we suggest that the present interposition of the assistant 
registrars between the deputy registrars and the district Co-operative 
officers should bo done away with, and each district should be ])ut under 
a district co-operative officer, who may belong either to a senior or a 
junior grade according to the importance of each district for co-operative 
pui’iDoses. These district co-operative officers should continue to receive 
such assistance from subordinate officers as is judged to be necessary 
for their purpose. 

229. The marketing inspectors and the district indiistries officers, 
wherever they exist should be brought under the official supervision 
of the district co-operative officers. While we assume that general 
co-operative activity is .sufficiently developed in all the districts to need 
the direction of a district co-operative officer, we are not sure that the 
actual and prospective progress of marketing and village industries 
is so uniformly developed over the whole province as to justify the 
appointment of marketing and village industries .staff in all districts. 
In districts where these activities are sufficiently important, the special 
officers will certainly be needed, but they should be under the general 
supervision of the district co-operative officers. In other districts the 
district co-operative staff should continue to give as much attention to 
marketing and village industries as is possible in the circumstances. 
Unless the entire organisation of the department is so integrated and 
systomaticalty organised, we feel that wastefulness and inefficiency may 

. develop. The reorganisation that we have suggested will in our opinion 
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not only help immediately to overcome these defects, but will also provide- 
an easy way of separating the marketing and the village industries 
sections from the Co-operative Department proper, when at some later 
stage this course is found to be desirable and feasible. 

Supervision oe Urban Societies. 

230. Besides these recommendations regarding the organisation 
of the department, there are some matters affecting its activities in 
respect of which we feel called upon to make some suggestions. We 
feel that the stage has now arrived when, at least for the urban societies, 
the responsibility for audit and supervision now borne by the Co-operative 
Department could well be transferred to some non-official co-operative 
organisation. We had e\ddence on this subject both from the officials 
of the department as also from some eminent co-operators. We also 
learn that there is a proposal to entrust to the co-operative organisation 
the very responsible task of making credit available to all creditworthy 
agriculturists. With a view to release the agency of the Co-operative 
Department for the more important work of audit and supervision of 
the increasing number of rural societies, it would be opportune to relieve 
it of responsibility in regard to urban societies. Either the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank in a reorganised form or the Co-operative Banks’ 
Association would in our opinion be quite competent to undertake 
the work at present done by the Co-operative Department in relation 
to the urban sector of the co-operative movement. 

Finance of Eural Industries. 

231. We notice that the village industries section of the Co-operative 
Department is directly administering financial assistance to village 
industries. While the extent and manner of direct and indirect 
assistance to village industries are matters of policy for Government to 
decide, we feel that the agency through which such financial assistance 
is given should be some other than the department. Loans for such 
fairly long periods as five years, recoverable in six-monthly instalments, 
are an activity which, in the interest of financial soundness, ought to be 
placed in the hands of some banking institution. AVhether it be in 
assessing the needs or creditworthiness of the artisans or in making ' 
regular recoveries a banking institution could be relied upon to a greater 
extent than a departmental agency. We therefore recommend that - 
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■ Government should explore the possibility of rendering financial 
assistance, especially by way of loans to village industries, through 
some existing or newly established institution. 

Organization of Neiv Societies. 

232. In view of the emphasis that is now being placed on the co- 
operative method of regulating social and economic life, it is necessary 
that the organisation of co-operative societies should be carried out 
through experienced and responsible agencies. In the past it has been 
found that when official propaganda on the subject is alone relied on for 
the formation of new societies, the necessary caution is not in all cases 
exercised. This leads no doubt to an immediate quantitative expansion, 
but the inherent soundness of the movement thereby suffers. We 
therefore recommend that in organising new co-operative societies the 
assistance of such recognised non-official bodies as the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute should be relied upon to a greater extent than at 
present. We understand that the Provincial Co-operative Institute has 
already been entrusted vnth the organisation of the training programme 
of the co-operative movement. The Institute has branches in the 
districts and is in close touch with all the co-operative workers in a given 
area. In appointing organisers and in promoting the formation of 
co-operative bodies, it would be desirable for the Co-operative Depart- 
ment to act in consultation vdth the Co-operative Institute. So directed, 
we feel that the development programme of the Co-operative Department^ 
suitably reorganised as suggested by us, will achieve more assured 
success than would be the case otherwise. 

Ill — Agriculture. 

Directorates of Agricveture. 

233. Ween the Ministry addressed themselves to the reorganisation 
of the Agricultural Department, they retained the post of Agricultural 
Commissioner which had been created by the Section 93 Government, 
to provide suitable emplojment for Sir William Jenkins on his return 
from America. Sir William .Jenkins was also Additional Secretary 
of the .-Igricultural and llural Development Department attached to the 
Revenue Department, and when these two departments were bifurcated 
and a separate secretary was appointed for the Agricultural and Rural 
D--v.'lo])ment Department, he continued to hold the Commissioner’s 

The reorganisation sclieme also provided for four directors of 
amir ultnre und'-r the Commissioner in place of the single director’s 
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-post held by Dr. Gheema up to the time of his retirement. At a meeting 
■which we had "with the Cabinet on 18th June 1947 Twe voiced our objections 
•of principle to the headship of an executive department being held 
by a Secretariat officer, and we are glad to note that since then the post 
■of Commissioner has been abolished. But there continue to be three 
directors instead of the four originally provided for in the reorganisation 
scheme. Thus while the directorate of agriculture has been freed from 
any technical control in the Secretariat, the dispersal of the tota 
agricultural charge among several directors still continues. There is 
■one director for animal husbandry, another for agricultural engineering, 
and the director of agriculture proper combines in his own charge the 
duties of research as well as extension. It is clear from the evidence 
before us that the whole Avork of the Agricultural Department, whether 
it relates to animal husbandry and cattle breeding or land development, 
■or agricultm-al engineering such as lift irrigation, well sinking or brmding, 
■or agricultural education is so integrally bound together that to place 
these activities under difierent directors will cause loss of efficiency and 
uniform control. We therefore recommend that all the activities of 
“the Agricultural Department should be under the undivided control 
■of a single director as before. 

234. As regards animal husbandry, we feel that it is so closely 
-connected with general agricultural activity that it must be placed 
'in charge of agricultural officers at least at the district level. But as 
there is a close connection between animal husbandry and the fxmctions 
of the Veterinary Department, although the latter are in a way independ- 
ent of normal agricultural activity, the two together, i.e. the animal 
husbandry and veterinary services, might be placed under the control 
■of a joint director. For land development and agricultural engineering, 
which at present form the third directorate appropriate officers should 
be appointed, under the Director of Agriculture. 

235. The relationship between the director and joint director would 
then be that the latter would be given full freedom of action with 
regard to the special functions in his charge, but his general activity 
would be integrated with that of the main department. For instance, 
while the joint director would control the veterinary college, there 
should be close collaboration between it and the agricultural college, 
■,so that the sermces of the staff of one college maj’' be available to the 
other when needed. 
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236. In our paragraphs on training we have emphasized the need. 
for the post-recruitment training of officers, in view of the shortage 
of personnel now being experienced as a result of the war and have 
recommended that where necessary officers should be sent abroad 
for special studies. In view of the lack of facilities for higher veterinary 
traming in India, the Veterinary Department seems to be pre-eminently 
one in which such foreign traming is desirable after officers of suitable 
general qualifications have been recruited. 

237. We feel that the present arrangement whereby land develop 
ment and minor irrigation ha-ve been entrusted to the Agricultuar 
Denartment is unsatisfactory and have referred to this matter in our 
recommendations regarding the Public Works Department. As there 
explained, we consider that the design and construction of minor 
irrigation works should be returned to that department. Agricultural 
engineering which covers lift irrigation, well sinking and mechanical 
cultivation, and land improvement including bunding and the like, 
may remain under the Director of Agriculture. For the former there 
would be an agricultural engineer with mechanical qualifications and 
special training in the handling of agricultural implements including 
pumps and tractors. For land development, so long as the work requires 
it there would be a deputy director, who might have the assistance of' 
a civil engineer to attend to the design and construction of bunds. 

Deputy Directors. 

238. Under the Director of Agricultural Eesearch and Extension 
there are at present six deputy directors. Two of these deal with j)Otato 
ex})eriment and supply and with vegetable development, and we presume 
that their posts ivill be abolished as soon as the emergent need for them 
has ceased. The other four deputy directors are in charge of research, 
education, seed extension and manure, and rural development. In 
our opinion, the work under these four heads could well be supervised 
by three deputy directors on a territorial basis, one for each revenue 
division, the functional distribution of these duties being abandoned. 
Such an arrangement would have the additional advantage of ensuring 
direct .supervision over the district agricultural officers who, unlike 
the di.strict officor.s of the Eevenue and Public Works Departments, 
belong to a lower grade of service and po.ssess little by way of an 
established dopartanental tradition. In these circumstances, there- 
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is a definite advantage in keeping tJie supervising and inspecting officers- 
of the department in tiieir respective territorial charges and not at 
headquarters. At headquarters, however, there may be one more 
deputy director to assist the director in administration as well as co- 
ordination of research. 


Dairy Development. 

239. When the proposed milk board comes into existence, it will ’ 
be necessary to define its sphere of action in relation to the dairy section 
of the Agricultural Department. In paragraph 83 we have shown 
that the purpose of the statutory milk boards should be to procure and 
distribute milk in Greater Bombay and other large cities. But the 
responsibility for developing the production of milk should belong to 
the Joint Director of Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Services under 
whom the dairy development officer should work. The dairy develop- 
ment centres in the districts, however, must be an integral part of the 
general agricultural organisation. There should be no separate and 
wasteful appointments of subordinates for this or other special functions 
in the talukas or sub-divisions. It would be for the Director of Agricul- 
ture to ensure through his own subordinates that the entire pro- 
gramme of Government is properly attended to. While the district 
agricultural officers are in Class II, we understand that there is a 
proposal before Government to appoint an agricultural officer of the 
subordinate service in each sub-division and an agricultural assistant 
or kamgar in each taluka. We approve of this arrangement, provided 
that the district agricultural officer remains responsible for all the work 
carried on in the district, the subordinate agricultural service officer 
for all work in the sub-division and the kamgar for all work in the talulca. 
As already stated, there should be no multiplication of subordinate 
officers for separate kinds of agricultural activity. 

Co-operative Farming. 

240. We consider that the Agricultural rather than the Co-operative 
Department should carry out the co-operative farming programme 
of Government. This programme should not be separated from 
agriculture simply because the method employed is that of co- 
operation. It is primarily an agricultural activity, and in so far as it 
requires organisation and supervision it must be the responsibility of 
the Agricultural Department. The registration of societies, sanction to 
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tlieir by-la-^s and audit •vnll naturally be tbe functions of tbe Co- 
operative Department, but tbe promotion of societies and supervision 
of tbeir farming methods should rest vdth agricultmal officers who are 
in a better position to convince the farmer of the advantages of co- 
operative farming than officers of the Co-operative Department. 

Peojiotious to Class I. 

241. In our section on Education we have dealt with the method of 
appointing professors in Class I service where seniority and merit 
-cannot be followed in the absence of knowledge of the particular subject 
in which the professor’s vacancy has occurred. The same problem 
arises in the Agricultural Department where professorships in various 
subjects at the agricultural college have to be filled, and specialist 
posts exist like those of horticulturist, botanist, agricultural chemist, 
and so on. But all these posts in the Agricultmal Department including 
those of professors are whole time appointments carrying executive 
us well as teaching duties. So the method of selecting incmnbents 
which we have suggested in jregard to professorships in the Educational 
Department will not be appropriate. Thus if a specialist post in Class I 
of the Bombay Agricultural Service falls vacant and the Class II 
officer who is next due for promotion by seniority and merit cannot be 
appointed to it for want of quabfications in the subject concerned, it is 
•clear that an officer qualified to hold the post must be appointed to 
it, even though he be junior to the other, but the latter’s seniority 
need not be permanently prejudiced thereby. He will of course lose the 
emoluments of the Class I post until such time as a vacancy in his 
o%vn subject occurs. That is unavoidable, but as regards seniority 
we recommend rhat in such cases the seniority of officers promoted to 
Bombay Agricultural Service Class I should be determined according to 
their seniority in Class II irrespective of their length of service in 
Cla'^s I. This would, of course, apply only as between officers of 
sufficient merit, and the principle would not operate to the benefit of 
an officer who had been definitely superseded as unfit for promotion 
to Cla'js I should he be promoted to Class I at a later stage. The 
<’oniirmation of the junior officer promoted to Class I need not be 
!>o5tpr)n<‘d beyond tlie usual period of probation, but if and when the 
"ffif.'r who w.'is senior to him in Class II is promoted to a Class I 
v.-.f-aucy in hi^ own subject, he will resume his position above the other 
offic'^r, hitbonL'li the latter was confirmed before him. It .seems to us 
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that there is not much importance in this problem, since after Class I 
there arc no higher posts to which officers could aspire by seniority except 
that of director, and the director, would always be chosen on merit 
regardless of seniority. However, since members of the department 
seem to attach some value to seniority inter so for its own sake, the above 
is the solution that we recommend. 

IV — ^Forests. 

212. The first point which drew our attention in the case of the 
T'orest Department was its organisation mider the Chief Conservator 
into circles, each imder a conservator with a territorial charge. The 
j)Osition of these conservators seems to us comparable to that of 
superintending engineers in the Public Works Department, where we 
have recommended the complete abolition of superintending engineers 
and their territorial circle.s, to be replaced by two deputy chief engineers 
with province-wide jurisdiction in regard to their own functions. 
After carefully considering whether a similar recommendation should be 
made with regard to the Forest Department, we have come to the 
•conclusion that it is ess-jntial that conservators of forests shoiild 
continue to direct and supervise the work of the divisional forest officers 
and be located territorially as at present. The forests of the province 
are a valuable asset of such a nature that if they do not receive proper 
care and expert attention, the results of neglect might easily escape 
notice if higher officers of the department were stationed at head- 
quarters. In this respect, forests differ from roads, for example, any 
large scale deterioration in which at once evolces an outcry from the 
public and is brought to the attention of higher authorities. For this 
reason we advocate the retention of conservators of forest circles, but 
Ave are of opinion that by a reallocation of work the number of 
conserA'-ators could be reduced from four to three. It seems to us that 
th'e Chief Conservator himself could assume charge of one circle in 
addition to his own duties. This might be the utilisation and research 
circle, or if he prefers a territorial charge, then it would have to be the 
central circle. 

243. It has been urged that the forest accounts in the division and 
•circle offices are sufficiently elaborate to justify the creation of a service 
of accoimtants similar to the divisional accountants in the Public 
Works Department. Although it is no doubt true that large commercial 
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transactions take place in the more important divisions and circles, 
the number of accountants’ posts •which these offices would require 
is not large enough to form a separate service, nor do we think that the 
accounts are really of such complexity as to justify it. We think it 
should suffice if the account clerks receive special training in consultation 
with the Accountant General. 

241. We note with satisfaction that the department is now alive to- 
the need for the fullest exploitation of forest products in the interests 
of the industrial development of the country, A complete survey of 
all available resources is in our opinion very desirable. Ko doubt 
this is costly, but we feel that it should be made as soon as possible and. 
maintained up to date, so that every facility may be available to 
industrialists who are interested in the manufacture of various forest 
products. 

245. We were told that the department is about to rmdertake 
afforestation schemes in some parched and denuded areas of the 
Province. Such schemes will be watched with interest, and if succe.ssful,, 
cannot fail to be of great benefit to the public. As ah ancillary branch 
ofthisprojectjthe department mightexplore the possibility of increasing 
the gro-ivth of road-side trees on Public AYorks D-epartment and local 
board roads, where for some reason tree-planting has practically- 
ceased. blear villages the progress of afforestation will be mucL 
accelerated if the co-operation of the villagers can be secured. Help 
could also be taken from the taluka committees of the district local 
boards proposed in our Chapter on Local Self-Government. To educate 
villagers in forest -matters, we recommend that simple lessons on forest 
protection and management should be given as part of the adult educa- 
tion programme in rural areas and also in primary schools. 

246. The proper control of grazing is an urgent necessity. 
Research connected with grasses suitable for growing in forest areas- 
should be carried out in consultation with the Agricultural Department,, 
if not in fact entrusted to the latter department with its scientific- 
resources at the Poona Agricultural College. In either case, liaison- 
between the two departments is desirable. We have been told that 
there is much waste of fodder grass in certain areas, o-wing to the 
apathy of the neighbouring -villagers who will not take the trouble to- 
cut and remove it in time. Since shortage of fodder is a pravincial 
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problem and an important factor in the cost of milk production, we 
feel that no waste should be allowed to occur even in those areas which 
•arc not so productive of fodder as to be of interest to grass contractors. 
In those areas we think that if the local villagers fail to take advantage 
of the fodder available to them in neighbouring forests, Government 
should themselves cut and store this grass and remove it to centres 
•of consumption as and when transport can be obtained. 

2-17. The Forest Department is one of the few departments which 
has properly organised institutions for the post-recruitment training of 
its staS and officers. The arrangements for the training of superior 
stall either at Dchra Dun or abroad appear to be satisfactory, but 
it seems that for want of accommodation at Dehra Dun the training of 
langers has suhered and in fact been suspended altogether. While 
we recognise the high standard of tuition imparted at Dehra Dun, we think 
it would be better that the Province should not be entirely dependent, 
upon the facilities available there for the training of forest rangers, since 
•the Proxdncial Government have no voice in the question whether the 
institute can be sufficiently expanded to meet the requirements of all 
parts of the Indian Dominion. It seems that the attempt to train forest 
rangers at the Poona Agricultural College was not successful, but 
eonsidering the abundant and varied forest resources of our own 
Province, we see no reason why an efficient training school for rangers 
should not be established at some suitable place within our own 
borders. Such a place might be Dharwar in the south or one of the 
towns in the forest areas of Gujarat. It could perhaps be combined with 
-one of the existing foresters’ training centres or with one of those which 
Government may establish as a rcsidt of Mr. Divekar’s report. The 
provincial arrangements for the training of foresters appear to be satis- 
factory and, if amplified as recommended by Mr. Divekar, will, we 
feci, yield excellent results. 

V— Public Works. 

Chief Engineer. 

248. At present there are two Chief Engineers, one for Eoads and 
Euildings, and the other for Irrigation, who in addition to their depart- 
mental work also act as secretaries to Government. We have already 
piroposed that the Secretary for the Public^ Works Department should 
not be a technical officer, but should be drawn from the Indian Civil 
•or Administrative Service. With the separation of Secretariat work 
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TTO think that it should be possible for one Chief Engineer to attend 
to all constniction and maintenance, whether of roads and buildings 
or irrigation. We believe that such a unified direction of the depart- 
ment is essential to greater efficiency. The need for specialisation, 
which has been emphasised by some of the witnesses, can be met by 
the appointment of two deputy chief engineers, one for roads and 
buildings, and the other for irrigation. These officers should have a 
status somewhat higher than that of the present superintending engineers. 
The Chief Engineer’s office would be organised as a single imit, but 
divided into as many sections as there are specialised activities in the 
department. One deputy chief engineer would be in charge of the roads 
and buildings section, and the other in charge of irrigation. The time 
in our opinion has not come for any further specialisation at the top, 
as for instance separating roads from bridges. The bridge building 
programme of this Province will not attain such large proportions 
in the near future as to justify the appointment of a separate deputy 
chief engineer for bridges. Moreover, we expect that in this, as in 
several other spheres demanding the highest technical skill, the services- 
of the specialist staff of the Government of India, where it exists, will 
be available to the provinces. It would be wasteful for each province 
to maintain highly specialised staff for activities, however important, 
which are not so regularly or extensively omdertaken as to provide full' 
employment for the advanced specialist. Provision of such service 
would be a proper fimction of the Indian Government, as it is of the 
Eederal Government in the United States. The Electrical and Public 
Health Engineers may either work directly under the Chief Engineer or 
be attached to either of the two deputy chief engineers if such a course- 
is found convenient. 


Soterintending Engineers. 

249. In view of the superior status of the executive engineers, we- 
have come to the conclusion that the posts of superintending engineers 
are unnecessary and should he dispensed with, since their duties are 
more or less of a routine and formal character. Such supervision, sanction 
and direction as are needed hy the executive engineers should he- 
supplied by the appropriate deputy chief engineer. 

250. After the closing of the office of the Chief Engineer, Post-War 
Eeconstruction, Government have reorganised the superintending- 
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engineers’ charges under Public Works Department Eesolution 
No. 8974/36, dated the 19tb December 1947, into six territorial circles 
and a Special Investigation Circle. We have it on the evidence of experi- 
enced ofB.cers of the department that the main duties of a superintend- 
ing engineer are the distribution of funds among the divisions on the basis 
of his knowledge of local conditions, supendsion . of new major works 
and inspection of executive engineers’ ofhces. It has been maintained 
that his inspection of works under construction is instructive to the 
subordinate staff and that his technical guidance is found helpful 
by the more jimior executive engineers. But from the evidence before 
us it is obvious that the supervision of the superintending engineers 
has tended to be more administrative and formal than technical. An 
important function which the superintending engineers perform is 
the distribution of grants for construction of small works and for repairs 
to roads among the divisions in their circles. Under our scheme this 
work would devolve on the deputy chief engineers. We contemplate 
that the Chief Engineer and his two deputies will do the necessary amount 
of touring and remain in continuous touch with general conditions 
in the Province ; this will enable them to assess at their correct value 
the demands for funds made by the executive engineers. Itshould.be 
possible to arrange for more frequent inspection and closer guidance to 
the less experienced ofidcers. 

251. The abolition of the superintending engineers’ posts will remove 
a source of delay in the sanction and execution of projects by elimina- 
ting the intermediate stage of technical scrutiny of plans and estimates. 
Under the system we advocate, the plans and estimates prepared by 
the sub-divisional ofidcers would be first examined in the offices of the 
executive engineers, who would then submit their proposals to the Chief 
Engineer’s office. These proposals would be scrutinised by the deputy 
chief engineer concerned, who would pass the proposals or modify 
them on his own responsibility, consulting the Chief Engineer only 
in important cases. 

252. We do not see any reason why the post-war reconstruction 
programme of the department cannot be planned and executed within 
its normal framework as outlined by us. We admit the necessity of 
appointing an officer with special qualifications for special investigations 
or surveys or for the preparation of projects requiring special knowledge. 
But we feel that even such an officer wiU have to draw upon the 
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accumulated experience of the regular staff in the formulation of 
plans, and to work in close co-operation with. them. The’ necessity 
of taking the regular departmental staff into confidence at the stage 
of planning cannot he over-emphasised as these very officers "will have 
to execute and maintain those projects. Only when special and extensive 
activities outside the competence of the regular staff are imdertaken 
by the department should it be necessary to strengthen the office of the 
deputy chief engineer concerned by the addition of a special engineer. 


hImoR Irrigation. 




253. Recently “ minor irrigation works ” have been taken away from 
the Public Works Department and integrated with the Agricultural 
Department. We consider that this action has led to waste of effort 
and personnel. Better results can be obtained, if the whole work of 
surveying, designing and executing minor works is carried out by the 
Public Works Department which should be suitably expanded for the 
purpose. Where the projected works are isolated and scattered over 
a wide area, it is definitely more economical in cost and effort to have 
them dealt with by the executive engineers in charge of divisions. If 
the works are urgent and the normal strength of the divisional establish- 
ment is unable to cope with them, then the first step required is to open 
a special new sub-division under the local executive engineer. Only 
when in any one district or in adjoining districts three or four new sub- 
divisions are thus formd necessary, should a new executive engineer’s 
charge be opened. The same kind of argument would apply to any 
proposals for adding to the administrative and supervising posts. The 
Deputy Chief Engineer for Irrigation should be able to direct a normal 
amount of designing and construction work in the whole Province. 
Should the work increase abnormally, his hands can be strengthened 
by the appointment of a special engineer in charge of minor irrigation, 
but only to the extent that actually becomes necessary owing to rush 
of work. In this scheme the fullest use would be made of the existing 
staff of executive engineers and sub-divisional officers both in the collec- 
tion of local information, in designing and estimating and in the execu- 
tion of works, whereas with the setting upmf an entirely new parallel 
organisation the newly appointed men have often to seek the co-opera- 
tion of the existing staff which is.usually better placed than they are to 
perform such duties. 
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25‘i. The principles governing the design and execution of all 
engineering works are common, and there is no essential difference 
Tietwecn irrigation works which may he classed as minor and those that 
are major. Sometimes midesirahlc delay may occur when a promising 
irrigation worlr which appears to be capable of irrigating say 5,000 acres 
at a cost of ten lakhs turns out on investigation to be still more promi- 
sing and capable of irrigating 15,000 acres at a cost of thirty lakhs. 
It is then no longer “minor”, and so the whole of the work must be 
transferred to another set of engineers in another department before 
any further action can be taken on it. 

iNTENsn^E Irrigation. 

255. The Irrigation Inquiry Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in 1938 submitted its report in May 1938, and Govern- 
ment passed orders on the Committee’s recommendations under Govern- 
ment Besolution 2488/36-Pnbhc Works Department, dated 23rd March 
1939, accepting a great part of the recommendations, but not those relat- 
ing to equitable distribution of irrigation facilities on existing canals — 
vide chapter Y of the report^ — on which the Committee had laid great 
stress. They had recommended measures necessary to effect concentrated 
intensive irrigation in place of the existing diffused irrigation which 
leads to great waste of water, to water-logging, to difficulties and 
expenses in effecting proper regulation of the water supplied and so to 
corruption in the lower grade staff. It appears to us that whilst the 
country is faced with shortage of food, and when we are planning to extend 
irrigation facilities by constracting new works costing anything 
between Es. 300 and Rs. 1,000 per irrigated acre, it is necessary to 
adopt ever)’- possible means of utilising the stored water supplies already 
at hand to the best advantage. There seems to be no doubt that the 
saving in water that could be effected by better distribution over the 
commanded areas under a single major canal would be of the order 
of hundreds of cusecs or, in other words, of tens of thousand of acres of 
irrigated crops. Eor this reason we strongly recommend to Government 
that the measures recoimnended by the Irrigation Inquiry Committee 
of 1938 in chapter V of their report and summarised in chapter XIY, 
paragraph 124, may now be taken very seriously into consideration. Since 
exchange of holdings is involved, it will no doubt be necessary 
in the first place to explain to the irrigators the full implications of the 
policy by intensive and carefully planned propaganda through lectures 
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and practical demonstrations. It is possible to take immediate stops- 
to allot water for intensive irrigation under certain distributaries of' 
tbe Nira Eight Banlc Canal and perhaps the Kira Left BanJe Canal 
in accordance with the new suggestions. When once a start is made, it 
will be easier to extend the process with increased pressure on cultivators 
who may be im willing t6 co-operate. The force of public opinion is 
bound to work in favour of the scheme as soon as its beneficial results in 
freeing supplies for extended irrigation and in shaking oil the incubus of 
the patkari begin to be realised. Such a policy of consolidating the 
area under irrigation would be consistent with the more active steps 
that Government are now taking to reorganise agriculture for the full 
utilisation of the natural resources of the Province. 

Powers of Sanction. 

256. Our picture of the departmental structure is now complete,, 
and we proceed to define the powers of sanction of the higher- 
officers. As the Chief Engineer is the chief technical adviser of 
Government in his department, we propose that there should be no 
limit to his power of technical sanction. His powers to accord 
administrative approval in respect of irrigation and public health 
works should also be augmented to the limit of Es. one lakh, and he 
should have full powers to accept tenders without any lim it and 
sanction the sale of surplus articles at their full value. If the deputy 
chief engineers are to render efiective help to their Chief and give him 
relief in the transaction of routine duties, it would be necessary to 
invest them with the same powers as the Chief Engineer, to be exercised 
subject to his general control and supervision. A special engineer,, 
though working under the deputy chief engineer concerned, should have 
considerable scope for independent action, and his powers of sanction 
should be intermediate between those of a deputy chief engineer and 
an Executive Engineer. In particular we recommend that the powers: 
of technical sanction of the Special Engineer for minor irrigation 
should extend to Es. ten lakhs, which is a fairly high limit for this class 
of works. Incidentally we feel that it would be desirable to raise the 
sanctioning powers of executive engineers and sub-divisional officers 
by about 50 per cent in -view of the increased cost ’ of labour and 
materials, and in order to prevent too many references coming to 
headquarters for sanction on the abolition of superintending engineers'' 
posts. 
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V! — Police. 

Need for Improved Service. 

257. While we are fully appreciative of the great importance and the 
general efficiency of the Police Department, we cannot help being struck 
by the high proportion of undetected crime to ofiences registered as 
" true ” (A summaries). The average percentage for the five year 
period 1942-46 was as high as 60 both for the City of Bombay and the 
rest of the Province. We are not impressed by the assurance of the 
Inspector G-eneral of Police who stated that the proportion of detected 
cases to registered offences compared very favourably with that in any 
other civilized State in the world. Even assuming that the comparative 
judgment of the police Chief is correct, considering that many cases 
go unreported for fear of the unpleasant consequences of prosecution 
and even of complaint, we feel that the dice are very much loaded in 
favour of the criminal. It is en accepted rule cf criminology that it is 
not so much the severity but the certtainty of pimishment that deters. 
Detection at present is so uncertain that it has really no deterrent 
effect on the potential offender, while the unpleasantness and expenses 
of prosecution do deter the sufferer from seeking the help of law. In 
our opinion the police administration requires to be improved in 
three directions. In the first place the police should, as suggested by 
us in paragraph 262, be relieved of some of their routine duties so as 
to enable them to concentrate on serious crime ; secondly more scientific 
aids to detection should be adopted ; and thirdly the general standard 
of the police orce should be progressively raised by the recruitment of 
persons with higher educational qualifications, provided they are 
suitable for police service in other respects. The proposals of the 
Inspector General of Police that matriculates when recruited as 
constables should be given three years’ seniority and that candidates 
who have passed the First Year course or Intermediate examination 
should be recruited straightway as head constables merits serious 
consideration by Government. 

IifsPEOTOR General. 

268. In conformity with the general principle formulated by us in 
paragraph 104 of chapter VI on the Secretariat that the head of 
a department should not be saddled with secretarial duties, we do not 
approve of the proposal to make the Inspector General secretarv 
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to Government. In the case of an executive force like the police it is 
■essential that the head of the department should he able to tour 
adequately so as to remain in direct touch with the force and influence 
them by example and criticism. At the same time we are of the view 
that the Inspector General should be the administrative head of the 
Bombay City Police also as the principal adviser to Government in 
police matters. The only arguments whieh were urged in the past to 
justify a separate charge of the Bombay Police are that police work in 
Bombay requires different technique and severer discipline than m the 
districts, that the Commissioner of Police should be free to take prompt 
action in sudden emergencies and that his magisterial powers make 
it inexpedient to place him under the control of the Inspector General. 
We beheve that all police work is essentially similar ard that unity of 
direction would make it possible to utilise the experience gained and 
technique evolved in one field for the detection of crime in the other. 
We do not expect that the discretion of the Commissioner to act 
decisively in emergencies would be in any way fettered by this proposal, 
and he would continue to be directly under the control of the Home 
Department in his capacity as Presidency Magistrate. The provi- 
sional order of Government placing Bombay City Police under the 
administrative control of the Inspector General is therefore a step in 
the right direction and should be confirmed. 

Eange Deputy Inspectors General. 

259.. In addition to the Deputy Inspector General in charge of the 
special department of criminal investigation, there are two deputy 
inspectors general in charge of two ranges, northern and southern. 
The range deputy inspectors general assist the Inspector General in 
the inspection of the police head quarters and offices and in super- 
vision over the investigation of crime, in the inspection of parades and 
in the disposal of appeals in disciplinary matters. We have been told 
that it has been the practice to depute them to places where subversive 
movements assume serious proportions. Although in general for such 
departments as have Class I officers in the districts we prefer 
functional to regional organisation of the supervisory- staff, there seems 
to be in the case of the police a real need for direct inspection and 
guidance especially on the technical side of the police work' in the 
districts. The morale and discipline of the force can be kept at a high 
level only by personal contacts with the superior officers, and this 
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caimot 1)0 acliicved merely by giving assistance to the Inspector General 
at head quarters. j\Ioreover improved commxmi cations have changed 
tlie whole character and method of crime, which is now seldom- 
confined within the limits of a single district. Criminals migrate from 
one district to another and carry on their operations over larger areas 
in order to elude the police. Combined action and close co-operation 
on the part of officers of diiforont districts are therefore essential for 
successfully tackling such crime and can be achieved only by a deputy 
inspector general working in close contact with such officers. ^Ye 
accordingly advise the retention of these posts, as they supply an. 
essential need. AYith a view to relieve the Inspector General of work 
in respect of disciplinary inquiries, we would suggest that final powers of 
sanctio)iing prosecutions and hearing appeals from non-gazetted staff 
of the department against the orders of the district Superintendents of 
police should be delegated to the deputy inspectors general for their 
respective jurisdictions. 


Special Police. 


260. There are special branches of police at Ahmedabad and Bombajr 
dealing with problems like gambling and prostitution. We were 
asked by Government to submit an interim report on the Control 
Orders Branch, which was specially constituted for enforcing price 
control orders and which would be closed with the cessation of civil' 
supplies work. In our opmion when a special police force is constituted 
for a class of offences which demand special techrdque or require more 
concentrated attention than the regular police are able to give, the 
ordinary police should not be relieved of their duties of detection and 
investigation in respect of such crime. The appointment of a special, 
police force to deal with a special class of offences has developed in the 
past an xmdesirable tendency in the ordinary police to regard the 
detection of such special crime as no part of their normal duties. 
This leaves the entire work to the special force, which being limited, 
in size, is more easily corrupted by vested interests. We were therefore 
glad to be assured by the Inspector General that the ordinary police 
are not absolved from dealing with- vigilance cases and the like and 
suggest that this may be made clear to the whole force by the issue of 
a circular. 



Prohibition Police. 


261. 'When the prohibition policy of Grovernraent becomes fully 
•efitective, excise will cease to be a source of revenue to the Province and 
there will no longer remain any justification for a parallel organisation 
of excise police. The main duty of the excise police is to prevent 
evasion of excise revenue by bringing to light illicit distillation and 
illicit import of liquor into the Province. After total prohibition this 
revenue side of the problem will disappear, and drinking alcohol and 
illicit distillation will become two more special ofEcnces on the police 
calendar in the same way as gambling. We thin tv that the prohibition 
policy of Government will be better promoted, if the work of detecting 
and investigating prohibition offences is entrusted to the Police Depart- 
ment, which already does this work in the city of Bombay* While agree- 
ing with the Inspector General of Police that this would require a larger 
staS than the Police Department has at present, we do not think that 
a post of additional Inspector General for prohibition work would be 
necessary, provided the Inspector General is relieved of hearing discipli- 
nary oases as suggested by us in paragraph 259. In that case an 
additional D eputy Inspector General for prohibition should suffice. As 
the police may have to evolve a different tcclmique to apprehend 
offenders against prohibition, it would be desirable to organise and 
maintain a separate branch of prohibition police at least during the first 
few years. It may be necessary to constitute special prohibition 
districts in places where illicit distillation is prevalent and is likely to 
cause trouble on a large scale. Later on, when the technique of detect- 
ing prohibition offences is standardised, it should be possible to transfer 
the whole work to the rgular police under the range deputy inspectors 
.general. 

MnxioiPAi. Police. 

262. Both .with a view to relieve the district police of their normal 
routine duties so as to leave them free to concentrate on serious crime, 
and to extend the sphere of action of the local authorities, it is desir- 
able that such of the borough municipalities as are ready to organise 
a local police force should be encouraged to do so. Enforcement of local 
by-laws, regulation of traffic, keeping order in public places and preven- 
tion of public nuisances are strictly municipal functions and would be 
better administered by a municipal police force. We expect that 
the municipal police would command greater confidence and co-opera - 



Viu.Afu: PoMcr. 

‘S''.). T!i<' rfYnt/ii-t of t]i<' iiolicr* oriianisiitiun witli tho villnof's doos 

!jO* fijipcar to ]»'■ utn('if'ntly do,'-** nt jirf'.ont. Abseix'i' of tlie polirc 
fro’!! till- villn!:'’'' not only rA!i‘-<'s jnf'tjnvfni^'no'’ to tlio Irtw-abidiny 
<-itir< n loit inij'.iir.'^ tin' oil'K-icnry of tlm forro. Hut tlio cost of ('xj)andino 
til'- r'-ytilar jiolit-r mi us to oowr all rural areas woidd be 
rtrobibitjv.'. Aj’art from this, tb<‘ bx'ation of a jiolice constable in 
a vilbi'^.* In* has no intr-n-si and no afunitics would probably bo 

vovritious to tlio poopli', A jio.^sible alternative would bo to develop 
tb'‘ svhtom of villnp' jjolioo, wbicb lias eonio down from ancient times 
and with wliidi tb<* villnuers are familiar. Where the hereditary system 
exists, the remmieration of the villajic police oflicer is made up partly 
by cash renumeration and ]!artly by bis hereditary watan of rent free 
land which, while pivin^ him a connnon interest, with the cultivators, 
provides sp.are tiine occupation for him and his family. On account 
of chanced economic conditions which have opened pro.s]3cct.s of better 
“lujilovnient. it has become <*xtrcmely diflicidt to find able-bodied 
perMins to carry out, the dutie.s of villaco ])olicemon. If village economy 
is to be jiroperly organised, it. woidd be neco.ssary to grant, them adequate 


cash lemtmeration in addition to their -watan. Where there is no. 
hereditary system, a locally recruited village policeman may be appointed 
on suitable pay. 

264. These village policemen should be trained and provided with 
a uniform. It would not be difficult for Government to decide how the- 
duties and powers of these village policemen should be correlated wth 
the provincial police administration. 


Selection and Training. 

266. The professional skill of a policeman depends not only on his * 
educational qualifications, but also on lus mental capacity and 
temperament. The services of a well qualified and experienced 
psychiatrist would therefore be found useful in making selections to- 
appointments in the police force. In the Police Department, more than- 
in any other, it is important that the lugher posts should be manned 
by officers who have given proof of their aptitude in lower positions. 

A suggestion has accordingly been made to us that selection to higher 
posts should not be by direct recruitment, but by promotion of officers 
who joined service at a lower level. We agree and recommend that 
direct recruitment to posts of deputy superintendents should be- 
stopped. Eecruitment should first be made to sub-inspectors’ posts,, 
and the more promising among the sub-inspectors and inspectors should 
be selected later on for imdergoing higher professional training- 
for the deputy superintendent’s grade and appointed as deputy^ 
superintendents if they pass the necessary test. The quality and 
efficiency of the police force can be enhanced only if promotion is based 
on rigorous selection. Promotion should therefore be made on the basis 
of positive selection and a test which should be administered by 
departmental boards. This practice is followed in malring promotions 
to the grades of deputy inspectors, inspectors and superintendents of' 
the Bombay City Police and should be made applicable to all grades of 
pohce officers. Police training facilities seem to be adequate, but we 
suggest that the Training School at Nasdc should be so expanded as to 
afford training to all head constables and a refresher course to sub- 
inspectors. 
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Vn — ^Medical and Public Health. 

iblALGAJIATION. 

266. Acting on a recommendation of the Health Survey and 
Develojnnent Committee (1946) of the Government of India, the 
Government of Bombay have recently proposed to take the first stej) 
towards amalgamation of the hledical and Public Health Departments 
by abolislnng the post of Director of Public Health. In future there 
will be a single head for the activities of both the older departments, 
and he will be styled Director of Health Services. He will have the 
assistance of a dcjDuty director, whose primary function will be to look 

' after the activities of the Public Health Department. In our opinion 
this first step requires to be followed up by progress towards 
a full amalgamation of all the health ser^fices, preventive as well as 
curative. While we recognise that a transitional period from separate 
to joint organisation will create some passing difficulties, we recommend 
that these should not be allowed to stand in the Avay of a very 
.early amalgamation of all health services of Government. 

Joint Organisation. 

267. As we visualise it the organisation of a Department of Health 
Serffices should be as follows. The Director, who would be the head of 
the dejiartment, should have the assistance of two deputies. In the 
initial stages it may be advantageous to allot “ Public Health ” duties 
to one and “ Medical ” duties to the other. But as the process of 
combined administration of all health services develops, the work of the 
two deputies may be allotted on some other principle, or if a province- 
wide organisation develops as suggested below, it may be possible to 
dispense -with one of the two deputy directors and retain only one, who 
would perform such fimctions of the Director as might be delegated 
to him. 

268. At present, while the Public Health Department has a divisional 
staff for supervision of district activities, the medical department’s 
activities in the districts, including the hospitals, are without any super- 
vision, except such as the Surgeon General may himself undertake. We 
find that for several reasons this supervision has been very inadequate. 
In the interest of efficient and economical administration of all the 
activities of the department, it is essential that regular supervision at the 
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divisional level sliould be enforced at any rate for some time to come. 
Later on it may be possible to arrange for such inspection from tlie Direc- 
tor’s own office. "We accordingly suggest for tlie present that below tbe 
Director and deputy directors, three assistant directors of health services 
should be appointed. These should be selected from senior members of 
the Bombay j\Iedical Service, and they should be responsible for all 
activities of the department within the districts comprising their respec- 
tive divisions, except the working of divisional hospitals about which we 
have made detailed recommendations below. In addition to the three 
divisional assistant directors there will continue to be assistant directors 
in charge of Malariology and Epidemic Diseases. The number of these 
posts of functional assistant directors will of course 'depend upon the 
extent of Government’s programme for combating special diseases from 
time to time. We do not contemplate any i m mediate increase in 
them. 


The Districts. 

269, In the districts we propose that as a general rule all health service 
activities should be under the control of the district officer of health 
services. In the districts Avhere as suggested in the succeeding para- 
graph divisional hospitals are established, it will be necessary that the 
dean in charge of such a hospital and the college attached to it should 
be independent of the district officer of health services and be responsible 
to the Director. But all the other activities of the department within 
these districts should form part of a .single organisation under the district 
officer. 


Divisional Hospitals. 

270. The provision for medical relief made in our district hospitals 
is not in keeping with modem standards and requirements. We therefore 
recommend that in each diA*ision a well equipped and competently staffed 
hospital .should be maintained by Government. The recent establislunent 
of medical colleges at Poona and xVhmedabad and the proposed establish- 
ment of a medical college at Dharwar will in any case need such modern- 
i.'-ation and expansion of ho.spital facilities, and even otherwise Ave 
feel that provi.‘;ion of satisfactory medical relief in at least one place in 
eacdi division is an urgent necessity. The .staff of these colleges and 
divi donal hosj)itals A\-ould have to be chosen for their .special aptitude 
and qualificalions rather than by seniority. Hence it Avoukl be adAusable 
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-to place tliem directly under tlie Director, and not tlie assistant director 
•of liealtli services. The administrative control of the college and hospital 
would remain in the hands of the dean, so as to ensure proper co-ordina- 
-tion of hospital and collegiate activities, 

Tkaestcng. 


271. In the process of amalgamation of the staffs of the two separate 
-departments of Public Health and Medicine as they exist at present, 
-special provision for training and refresher courses will have to be made. 
The need for impartmg public health instruction to the staff of the 
present IMedical Department will be specially urgent. These courses 
- will have to be moderate in duration, jiot exceeding one year, so as 
not to withdraw the officers concerned from their duty for too long 
a, period. We suggest therefore that the present arrangements in 
Bombay for instruction in public health should be reorganised into 
an Institute of Public Health, at which both serving officers and post- 
graduate students may be trained. Refresher courses in medicine will 
also have to be arranged for officers of the present Public Health Depart- 
ment. The colleges in the three divisions should be used as centres for 
the training of subordmate personnel of the Department of Health 
Services. 


Conditions of Service. 

272. With the amalgamation of the two departments, the conditions 
of service for the staff should be brought on a uniform basis. This can 
be done without any extra cost. Smaller and less important charges 
should be given to officers of Class II or to junior Class I officers, the 
more important charges and specialist posts being entrusted to senior 
men and to officers of Class I. In our scheme there is a sufficient number 
•and variety of posts to facilitate suitable appointments of officers of 
different classes and of varying degrees of seniority. But uniform 
conditions would mean either elimination of private practice or general 
permission for it. We recommend that private practice should be 
abolished, but regulations may be made to enable medical officers to 
visit patients at their homes in places where there are no other registered 
practitioners. The regulations should specify the scale of fees to be 
charged for such visits and the proportion to be credited to Govern- 
ment. 

Mo-m Bk H 204—10(1 
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Honorahy Staff. 

273. In. makiag recruitment to the medical service and. in. applying: 
the efficiency bars in the scale for medical officers, Government should 
place increasing emphasis on post-graduate training. In future recruit- 
ment possession of a public health qualification should be insisted upon.- 
We recognise the value of the system of honorary appointments on the 
staff of medical colleges and hospitals, as it brings to these institutions 
the services of highly qualified and experienced doctors who would not 
accept regular Government employment. The Public Service Com- 
mission is not consulted regarding such appointments ; but they should 
be distinguished from posts which are sometimes called “ honorary 
but are really part-time, in that their holders have such limited quali- 
fications and experience that the honorarium paid to them is in effect 
only a salary for part-time service. The latter posts also have their 
place in the stafiing of colleges and hospitals, but in making appointments 
to them the normal rules and procedure for recruitment should be- 
followed. 


Subsidised Medical Practitioners. 

274. In the course of an interim report submitted by us we have- 
supported Govennnent’s proposal to raise the honorarium and other 
allowances granted to subsidised medical practitioners. This scheme 
is however essentially temporary in character and will have to be reviewed 
from time to time so as to ensure that the public revenues are not being: 
burdened to an unnecessary extent. The need for such a periodical 
review will be ob\’iou8 when it is remembered that the monthly hono- 
rarium paid to a subsidised practitioner is actually higher than the 
salarj' of a Subordinate j\Iedical Service officer. Other lump sum 
allowances as well are given to these pi:actitioners and though the}’' 
have to find their own premises, medicines and assistants, the total 
co'^t to Government is sufficiently large to justify a periodic review. 
It i‘5 to be hoped that the normal expansion of medical education and’ 
medical facilities, through official as well as non-official channels, will in 
due course render the .scheme of direct subsidies imnecessary. 

iViDED Hospitals. 

27";. One of the methods in which Government may help the 
<>xj>'Ui‘'ion of medical facilities without assuming direct responsibilily 
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is to give grants-iu-aid to ])rivatc hospitals. At present Government 
make grants to several charitable hospitals, but there does not seem to 
bo any systematic arrangement for assisting hospitals with conditional 
grants under a grant-in-aid code such as is followed when awardiag 
grants to private educational institutions. The grant-in-aid system has 
fully justified itself by making education available to a far larger number 
•of students than would have been possible imder a mainty state-directed 
S 3 ’^stem. There is reason to hope that if Government declare a similar 
policy ■with regard to hospital service, especially in rural areas, the 
lesults may be equally good. 

Lady Doctors. 

276. The need for the Slate to encourage expansion of health 
ser-^nces, especially in rural areas, is nowhere greater than in the case of 
women. We sent out a Special Qucstiomiaire to all registered lady doctors 
4i,nd registered associations of medical men to ascertain the special 
difficulties of lady doctors. The replies received show that if women 
take to practice half-heartedly and abandon it prematurely, one reason 
as that conditions in rural areas are unsatisfactory. We have in 
paragraph 3.o3 suggested some remedies for this state of affairs, which 
should lessen the reluctance of women doctors to work in rural areas. 
Even in respect of premature discontinuance of practice we feel that 
•conditions are impro\dng, and the proper way to foster tliis improvement 
as to increase the facilities for medical education of women rather than 
restrict them. 


SuppuY OF Drugs. 

277. At the Haffkine Institute, Parel, Government are undertaldng 
the manufactm’e of essential drugs, sera and vaccines. Tins is a very 
-desirable activity, as it is neither safe nor economical to leave the supply 
of such drugs entirely to the local trade. It is necessary that the 
manufacture of drugs should be carried on in the closest co-operation 
with the research staff of the Institute. But the production and 
•distribution branch, in "view of its nature and importance, should be 
placed under a carefully selected head, who need not necessarily have 
very high scien'tific qualifications, but must be a competent manager. 
We therefore recommend that the production and distribution of drugs 
•should be organised separately from the research activities of the 
Medical Department. Close liaison should be maintained between 
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tlie two sections, and tlic general suxicrvision of tlic Director of Healtlr 
Services sliould extend to tliein. But the business side of tlic production, 
section should be subject to the additional supervision of the 
Director of Industries or any other officer who may Ijc indicated by the 
Trade and Industries Department of the Secretariat. This same 
princijjle of separating scientific direction from business dirccf.ion may 
with advantage be followed in any other department where business 
activities are conducted side by side with research. 

BESi’ONSiniLiTy of Local Domes. 

278. AVhile our recommendations regarding the organisation of the 
Department of Health Services are independent of the e.xtent to which 
local bodies are called upon to provide such services, Ave cannot but 
record here a recommendation, to which wt*. have alluded in more than 
one context in our report, fhat ameliorative and social services such as 
these cannot be offered with the maximum economy and effect unless 
local initiative and resjmnsibility are dcvelojied. Without surrendering 
the final responsibility of the Provincial Government, it is possible and 
desirable to seek .the co-operation of local bodies in the conduct 
of departments established for the welfare of the public. AVhile the 
response from all local bodies may not be equally encouraging, the benefit 
to be derived from local health units of all types is so obvious 
that the Provincial Government should bring home to local bodies their 
responsibility in the matter. To the extent to Avliich the latter are 
ready and able to shoulder these responsibilities Government should 
AAuthdraw from this field and content themselves with giving gi’ants 
conditional on the maintenance of minimum standards of efiiciency 
Our detailed recommendations on this aspect of activities suitable to 
local bodies are given in Chapter XII. 

VIII — Labour. 

279. One of the earliest matters to claim the Ministry’s attention after 
they took office in April 1946 was the need for expanding and reorganising 
the Labour Department. The new Labour Minister had long e?rperience 
of labour problems and had been Parliamentary Secretary for Laboirr 
in the previous Ministry. It Avas only natural therefore that Go\’'ern- 
ment, AAuth their programme of general social improvements, should be 
anxious to extend this programme into the sphere of industrial relations- 
which had been in a state of turmoil since the end of the war. Moreover 
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it liad long been realised that some reform was needed in the machinery 
of Government's Labour Dejjartment, which had for several years past 
been responsible for serious delays. In fact although Bombay is the 
Iiremier indusi rial ])rovincc of India, the case of Bombay had sometimes 
gone by default, through failure to furni.sh the Central Goveniment in time 
with their views on prospecl.ivo legislation and the like. Accordingly 
after due consideration Government sanctioned re-organisation of the 
Ijabonr Dejiartment. in rebruary 1947. Under the new arrangements, 
which took effect from 1st j\Iarch 1947, the independent post of the 
Commissioner of Labour, which was created in 1933 in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Boyal Commi.ssion on Labour, was aboli-shed, 
and its statutoiy funct ions as welt as control over the Factoiy and Steam 
Boilers Dejjartments were entrusted to a Deputy Secretary in the 
Political and Services Department who had been specially appointed to 
deal with these matters. This po.st was subsequently upgraded to one of 
Joint Secretary, and the Labour Department has now been finally 
bifurcated from the Political and Services Dejjartment and has become 
a fullflcdged dejiartment under an independent secretary, whom we 
jjresume Government intend to appoint ex-qfficio Commissioner of 
Labour in due course. The Commissioner's administrative functions 
were distributed between two new directorates, one for administration 
and the other for information. Labour welfare, which had hitherto 
been in charge of an oflicer independent of the Commissioner, was on his 
retirement formed into a third directorate, and thus, under the new 
arrangement, there were three directorates of administration, informa 
tion and labour welfare responsible to the Secretariat officer who was 
cx-officio Cominis.sioner of Labour. The assistant commissioners were 
renamed deputy directors. They had been six in number, and at first it 
was thought that this number could be reduced, but when the reorganisa- 
tion was finalised, it was found that eight were needed, and we understand 
that the department is still demanding more. 

280. Il'hile we have no criticism to make regarding the quantitative 
expansion of this department to deal with the ever growing complexity 
of indu.strial relations, we caimot approve of the arrangement whereby 
a Secretary or Joint Secretary has been made ex-qfficio head of the execu- 
tive department. This arrangement offends against the principle so 
often emphasised in our report that the Secretariat should confine itself 
to policy and leave administration to a separate departmental head. 
In our chapter on the Secretariat we have given at length the 
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why, in our opinion, heads of departments should not he secretaries to 
Oovemment, and there is no need to recapitulate them here. In our 
section dealing with Education we have pointed out that this principle 
is particularly important in the case of departments in which major 
•decisions of policy have to be taken almost from dny to day. This 
applies equally to the Labour Department. In the case of Labour there 
is also the further consideration that a large part of the Commissioner’s 
work consists of interviews and informal discussions with representatives 
of labour and management and the public generally. When industrial 
disputes occur, their handling rests with the Commissioner up to and 
including the stage of conciliation, and it is only when arbitration or 
adjudication becomes neccssarj' that Government ns such have to inter- 
vene. Thus it is a great advantage that the commissioner should be 
able to speak freely to members of the public without committing 
Government to any particular course of action. We find it hard to believe 
that a secretary who is also commissioner could, when functioning in the 
latter capacity, so completely dive.st himself of his Secretariat position 
as to ignore whatever tentative conclusions he might have already formed 
regarding the advice which he would offer to the [Minister if conciliation 
failed and the matter came before Government officially. Nor would 
the public, when dealing with a single officer, appreciate the nice distinc- 
tion between his dual personalities. It has been suggested that, if the 
commissioner is not also secretary, he could not know the mind of Govern- 
ment in regard to matters that arc pending with him. It may be 
definitely advantageous that he should not know the mind of Govern- 
ment at that stage and should have untramelled freedom of action 
regarding all questions so long as they remain wdthin his competence. 
But in any case there would be nothing to prevent him from maintaining 
the closest contact with the Minister, and we Icnow that in fact such 
contact does exist between heads of departments and Ministers. The 
Commissioner of Labour had an advantage over other heads of depart- 
ments in this respect in that his personal office was in the Secretariat 
building. If the independent po.st were restored, this arrangement could 
also be revived, though it was only an accident which brought it into 
being, and it should not be interpreted as meaning that the Commissioner 
of Labour is in any sense a Secretariat officer. 

281. Accordingly, we are constrained to advise that Government 
should retrace their steps in this matter and reconstitute the post of 
Commissioner of Labour as independent head of the executive depart- 
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ment. He would naturally take with him those branches which have 
been created in the Secretariat for the performance of these functions. 
The directors would then become deputy commissioners, as we feel that 
the term “ Director ” should be confined to officers who are heads of 
departments. The deputy directors could be styled assistant commission- 
ers. In our opinion, it is only thus that the department can be 
provided with an effective head able to ensure unified control and internal 
•co-ordination of its various activities. 

282. AVe see no reason why tliis arrangement should give rise to 
i\ny of the delays which used to occur. If adequate staff is provided 
iit the proper levels and due attention paid to organisation and method, 
there is no reason wh)’^ this department should not function efficiently 
•on the same pattern as the others. In fact we feel that the Commissioner, 
when free to attend to his own duties and not saddled ■with any Secretariat 
work, could deal directly with the information side of his office and 
need not have a separate deputy commissioner for that activity. V^e 
feel that with the assistance of one deputy commissioner he should be 
able to deal adequately with administration as well as the compilation 
•of statistics and issue of the Labour Gazette, etc., which are now 
•entrusted to the information directorate. The fact that for want of 
a suitable officer the director of administration was for a long time also 
holding charge of the information directorate lends support to this 
mew. 

283. There would be another deputy commissioner for welfare. 
The Labour AYelfare Department has an ambitious progranmie of expan- 
sion, and its schemes occupy a conspicuous place in the post-war develop- 
ment plans of Government. AVe feel very doubtful whether so much 
-expenditure on amenities for only one section of the tax-pa 5 dng public 
is a legitimate use of Government funds. Industrial labour is of course 
•entitled to a full share in Government’s social welfare activities and 
.should enjoy the benefit of such institutions as child welfare centres, 
maternity homes, adult education classes and the like, conducted by the 
appropriate Govermnent departments. But when the Labour Depart- 
ment in its welfare section embarks on costly projects like recreation 
•centres, cinemas, swimming pools, hohday homes etc., we feel that it is 
undertaking responsibilities which properly belong to the trade unions 
and employers, and the money spent on which could be utilised for the 
benefit of agricultural labour and poor people in the rural areas generally. 
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It seeniB tliai the Labour Welfare Department aims at ultimately 
embracing agricultural labour also, but in the nature of things this aim 
can hardly be achieved in any foreseeable future, hleanwhile we fear 
that this activity, so far from accomjilishing Government’s pur])Ose of 
improving industrial relations b}' ameliorating the condition of the 
Avorkers, is having exactly the opposite result. It tends to separate 
labour from management and leaves the trade unions Avith no functions 
but to fight for the rights of labour, i-eal or imaginary, and it means 
that Government themselves occupy a fiehl which could liaA'c been used 
for bringing labour and management together in a common effort 
a higher standard of living. The provision of minimum amenities iy 
the duty of employers, and this could be secured if Government in due 
course take power to issue Avelfare orders as recommended by the Royal 
Commission, someAA’hat on the lines of the rules under the Factories Act. 
Amenities aboA'^c this minimum Avould be Avillingly provided by the 
more enlightened employers, and the trades unions themselves should be 
encouraged to take a hand in the proee.ss of self-betterment. Of course 
no sudden action is jmssible, but Ave feel that Government should 
gradually AAuthdraAv from this field, and by a process of negotiation Avith 
both parties transfer the responsibility for labour Avelfare to the hands 
of labour and management. The Labour Welfare Department could 
then be much reduced in size, and the duties of the deputy commissioner 
in charge Avould be confined to seeing that any Avelfare orders issued b3’' 
GoA’^ernment Avere complied Avith and to fostering the proAusion of further 
amenities by co-operation oir both sides. 

284. The functions of the Industrial Coirrt and the Labour Courts 
are judicial in the fullest sense, and j'^et Ave find that appointments and 
other directions relating to them are dealt Avith by the Labour Depart- 
ment. We feel that to preserA’^e the independence of these courts in 
appearance as well as in fact, it Avould be desirable to place them under 
the Secretariat department in charge of Justice. At present this is the 
Home Department, but in our Secretariat chapter Ave recommend that 
Justice should be transferred to the Legal Department. Recently there 
has been considerable criticism from labour quarters against the Labour 
Courts and even the Industrial Court. Allegations have been made that 
they are merely limbs of the labour administration. liJiile of course 
Ave attach no credence to these allegations and realise that the particular 
official channel through which Government ’s orders issue is immaterial, 
Ave think that Government Avould be well advised to remove the suspicion 
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ihat these courts arc iu auy sense subordinate to the executive, by placing 
them ui the same position as all other courts in this respect. It is true 
that the Labour Department is never a party to any of the proceedings 
in these courts, but in arbitration cases the department must have dealt 
with the dispute at au earlier stage, and have got possession of the facts 
and perha]-)s exju'cssed its own reaction to them through its otlicers. If 

the Labour Courts and Industrial Court arc placed under the Secretariat 
department in charge of Justice, the latter might consult the Labour 

Department xmoflieially regarding persons to be appointed, as judges, 
but beyond that. Ave feel that the Labour Department should have no 
conceni with them. 

285. The same considerations apply to the Commissioner for Work- 
men's Compensation who perfonus judicial functions under the Work- 
men's Compensation Act and the Payment of Wages Act. He too 
should bo removed from the Labour organisation and placed imder the 
deiiartment which deals with Justice. 

286. We were s\irpriscd to loam that in the recent reorganisation 
the Director of Labour Welfare was appointed Labour Officer for 
Dombay City, and the district labour officers were placed under him. 
At first sight this ai)])ears a peculiar arrangement, and we were not able 
to ascertain the reasons for it from any of our witnesses or from the 
papers made available to us. The Director, Labour Welfare, was to be 
given a deputy director to relieve him of the Labour Officer’s work in 
Bombay City, and the district, labour officers were also ranked as deputy 
directors. The natural arrangement would be for all these officers to 
be under the Director of Labour Administration. Perhaps the reason 
for placing them under the Director. Labour Welfare, AA’as that the other 
director would be over-worked, or it may have been related in some way 
■f^o the orighial duties of the Labom- Officer imder the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Conciliation Act of 1934, which were to ivatch the interests of 
Avorkmen and represent their griei^ances to employers. These duties 
have undergone considerable change since then, and we recommend that 
GoA^ernment should revicAv the position and place these labour officers 
under the directorate or branch appropriate to their Avork, A\ffiich seems 
to us to be that of administration rather than Avelfare. 

287. As regards the Factory Department, aa'c hai’^e little to say beyond 
recommending that more attention should be paid to the inspection of 
seasonal factories. It is Avell knoAvn that in these factories there is 
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flagrant violation of the regulations governing the fencing of inacliinery, 
safety in general, employment of cliildren, hours of -work and so on. 
The difficulty of course is that the working period of all these factories 
is the same, just after the harvesting season, and no doubt it is for that 
reason that the department is unable to arrange for adequate inspection. 
This would perhaps involve the employment of temporary staff, which 
may well bo impracticable. We would however recommend that 
Government examine the position and, if necessary, divert a sufficient 
number of inspectors from other duties during the working period of 
seasonal factories, so that the latter may receive proper attention. If 
it became necessary to increase the permanent inspectorate staff on this 
account, we feel that it would be justified. 

IX— Industries. 

288. This department was organised after the first World AVar as 
a result of representations urging Government to devise measures 
whereby Indian industries could take advantage of the openings created 
by the war. During the last thirteen years there has been considerable 
expansion of the activities of the department, with consequent 
accession to the strength of its staff. But Fisheries which formed a 
section of this department were in 1945 formed into a separate 
department and ATllage Industries have recently been transferred to 
the Co-operative Department. The Industries Department is now left 
•chiefly -ndth the task of promoting small scale and medium-sized 
industries in urban areas. AVe are of the opinion that for this purpose 
the present district-'wise organisation of the department is on the whole 
well suited. It will be necessary to see that its staff is under present 
conditions confined to those places where it has sufficient scope apart 
from the field covered by the village industries organisation. 

289. Among the functions performed by the department is that of 
giving direct financial aid to mdustries in the shape of loans. AVe 
consider that, while the Director should express an opinion on the 
financial prospects of a business or industry for the promotion of which 
a loan is applied for, arrangements for granting the loan and securing 
its^repayment should — as -we have recommended in the section of this 
report dealing 'mth Co-operation — ^be left to institutions like co-operative 
banks and societies which are better fitted to administer such 
loans. An exception may be made in individual cases in which small 
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loans may be advanced directly by tbe department to applicants 
of limited resources wishing to set up a new business, when security is 
lacking and the prospects are uncertain, while to deal with cases which 
are too large to be handled by co-operative institutions there will in due 
course be the provincial and all-India industrial finance corporations. 

290. The Industries Department is at present entrusted with the 
enforcement of the Weights and Measures Act. As we have proposed 
in paragraph 226, this function should be transferred to the marketing 
section of the Co-operative Department. 

291. The department does considerable research work in technical 
problems relating to industries. It is needless to point out that such 
work, if it is to be of any profit, should be in competent hands. For this 
purpose it may be necessary to convert some of the permanent posts 
into contract posts so that efficient specialists may be obtained according 
to the requirements of a particular problem or industry. Whether a 
post is on a permanent or contract basis, the terms offered should be 
such as to attract the services of a really capable expert. In the course 
of the evidence tendered before us we have, for instance, been informed 
that the pay attached to the post of industrial engineer is entirely 
inadequate and that in consequence it has not been possible to fill the 
post for some time. Considering the importance of the post, we 
recommend that the service conditions attaching to it should be improved 
so as to attract an able, versatile and experienced officer. 

292. The department collects statistics under the Industrial Statistics 
Act and such other information as has a bearing on the progress of existing, 
and the prospects of new, industries. We consider that the scope of 
this information should be widened as much as possible and that every 
facility should be offered to make the results known to interested parties. 
If necessary, information should be specially obtained for the benefit 
of any prospective producer who may stand in need of it. In particular, 
information regarding the availability of raw materials in the Province 
should be carefully compiled, and to this end much closer co-operation 
than exists at present should be established with departments like those 
of Agriculture and Forests. 

293. The work which the department does in connection with the 
central purchase of stores for all provincial departments should remain 
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■witli it, as it is actively in toucli witli industries and lias knowledge of 
tlie products manufactured in tke country wMok it is tke object of Govern- 
ment to encourage. It also lias competent staff to carry out tlie necessary 
inspection. Some vdtnesses have suggested that local purchases should 
be permitted on a much larger scale than is done at present. "While we 
agree that there may be special cases where such purchases may have 
to be permitted, as a general principle we do not favour them as we feel 
that central purchase is more economical and efficient. 

294. "We find that it is the intention of the department to set uji a 
test house for enforcing proper standardisation of goods produced in the 
province. This is no doubt a very desirable and important activity 
calculated to ensure the ordered and stable progress of local industries. 
But as there is an all-India scheme for a similar purpose, it will be necess- 
ary to see that the provincial scheme fits in with the work of 
the Indian Standards Institute when it is fully organised. 

295. The Director of Industries has shown us a copy of the reports 
of the various sub-committees of the Provincial Industrial Advisory 
Committee which was appointed in 1945. The policy to be adopted in 
consequence of the recommendations of the committee is a matter for 
Government to determine.- We notice from the resolution on industrial 
policy recently adopted by the Indian Parliament that for at least ten 
years the Provincial Governments are not expected to undertake direct 
industrial responsibility on any large scale. In any case in its present 
form the Industries Department is not suited for undertaking the highly 
responsible functions involved in State direction of major industries 
which will have to be performed through special agencies like public 
corporations. The department can cater only for small-sized industries 
including village industries which, as we have recommended elsewhere 
should eventually be transferred to it as part and parcel of its permanent 
responsibilities. 


X — Fisheries. 

29fJ. The Pisheries section of the Industries Department was 
constituted into a separate department in 1945 as a result of the 
recommendation of Dr. Baini Prasad, Pisheries Development Adviser 
G) the Government of India. The new department has undertaken many 
‘•chomes such as deep sea fishing b}’- trawlers, which can only be organised 
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-on a large scale and require modern teclinical equipment right from the 
■catch to the market. While these schemes are vital in developing the 
■food supply of the people, they are not within the capacity of individual 
fishermen or their small co-operative societies. The department should 
do everjdihing possible for the uplift and welfare of the fishermen commu- 
nity and should give due attention to procuring proper equipment 
for them and gi^’ing them technical assistance when required. 

297. It appears that the department has not yet made up its mind 
on the question whether refrigeration plant and insulated transport 
should be managed on a co-operative basis or left to private enterprise, 
lilo commercial concern would be ready to undertake this actmty 
without subsidy from Government. If therefore Government decide 
to encourage this industry by way of subsidy, then it would be desirable 
to entrust it to a co-operative society of fishermen. But if this is not 
found possible, then it would be better for Government to maintain these 
xefrigeration plants departmentally on a self-supporting basis. 

298. We find that there is no adequate provision for research in the 
-department, which has all this time been mainly concerned with the 
•expansion of its commercial activities. This deficiency Avill be remedied 
to a large extent vith the construction of the aquarium in Bombay, 
which will provide up-to-date facihties for scientific work. It would 
be desirable to conduct this research in collaboration with the scientific 
talent available outside the department, as for instance in the Koyal 
Institute of Science, as the number of persons really qualified to direct 
this kind of research is limited. If the Government of India start a 
-research scheme of their o\vn, then the Government of Bombay would 
no doubt co-operate with it. 

299. While dealing with the finance of rural industries, we have 
.stated our view that a department is not a suitable agency for granting 
loans. A banking institution, whether co-operative or otherwise, is in 
a better position to assess the needs and creditworthiness of the borrower. 
We are informed that dm’ing the last three years the Fisheries 
Department has given loans amounting to Bs. 3 lakhs to fishermen 
against the mortgage of their boats and nets. Though we are assured 
by the Director of Fisheries that recoveries are being made regularly 
without any difficulty, we feel that such loans should preferably be made 
through the medium of co-operative societies or banking institutions. 
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XI — Excise. 

300. Wlien the prohibition policy of Government takes full effect in 
April 1950, excise will cease to be a source of revenue to the province,, 
and excise activities, as distinguished from p ohibition, will be confined 
to the control of bonded goods, the distribution of denatured spirit to 
private house-holders and of industrial spirit to manufacturing concerns 
and supervision over Government and private distfileries. These 
fimctions are neither so numerous nor so important as to justify the 
retention of the Excise Department in anything like its present form. 
They could be conveniently attended to by a small staff attached to the 
Revenue Department. It may no doubt be urged that a large number 
of the excise staff should be retained to assist in prohibition work. But 
we do not think that the Excise Department, with its past history and 
tradition, is a suitable agency for carrying out the prohibition programme. 
An organisation well suited to implementing the prohibition policy has- 
therefore to be built up independently of the present structure of the 
Excise Department and irrespective of the question whether it would 
be able to absorb a large number of the excise staff. We propose that the 
Excise Department shoiild be wound up as soon as total prohibition is 
enforced. Any tendency therefore to allot prohibition duty to an excise 
ofiicer, whose work and responsibility wiU decrease with the gradual 
introduction of prohibition, should be discouraged.. We recommend 
that such decrease in excise work should be accompanied by a correspond- 
ing reduction in the staff. 

Excise Commissioner. 

301. With prohibition even partially enforced, the duties of the Excise 
Commissioner qua Excise Commissioner have in our opinion already 
become less onerous and responsible than hitherto and do not require 
the attention of an ofiicer of commissioner’s rank. The Thomas 
Committee in fact stated* that they would probably have recommended 
the substitution of a senior collector for the commissioner, had they not 
proposed the transfer of excise work to a member of the Board of Revenue 
the formation of which they had suggested. We accordingly recommend 
that the post of Excise Commissioner should be abolished forthwith, and 
that a post of Director of Excise in the senior time-scale of the Indian 
Civil or Administrative Service with suitable special pay should be created 
in its place and continued until prohibition becomes absolute. The Excise 

• Report of the Bombiy Reorganisation Committee, 1933, para. 285. 
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Commissioner is also ex-officio Sales" Tax Commissioner, but hi duties 
are largely formal and supervisory.. We would suggest that the Deputy , 
Commissioner, Sales Tax, should be then renamed Director of Sales Tax. 
In our chapter on Divisional Commissioners we have proposed that Sales , 
Tax should be transferred to the Board of Revenue. Supervision over the 
office of the Director of Sales Tax would then be exercised by a member 
of the .Board of Revenue. Ror- the performance of the Excise 
Commissioner’s statutory duties there should be no difficulty in notifying 
the Director of Excise and the Director of Sales Tax as Commissioner of 
Excise and Commissioner of Sales Tax under the Bombay Abkari Act and 
the Bombay Sales Tax Act respectively. 

Prohibition Programme, 

302, The prohibition programme of Government consists of the 
following activities : — 

(1) Enforcement of prohibition, including prevention, detection 
and prosecution for offences against prohibition ; 

(2) Propaganda, including education of pubhc opinion so as to make 
the public prohibition-minded ; and 

(3) Amehorative activities which include the provision of substitute 
amenities through recreation centres and the formation of thrift 
societies, etc. 

303. In the section on Police we have stated that there should not be 
a parallel organisation of police for the enforcement of prohibition and 
suggested its transfer to the provincial police. A^Tien prohibition was 
first introduced in 1938, it was enforced in the city of Bombay by the 
Bombay City Police, and in the city of Ahmedabad by the Excise 
Department. At present, with the exception of the city of Bombay 
where prohibition is being enforced by the Bombay police, enforcement 
in the rest of the province is the responsibility of the excise staff. The 
Commissioner of Excise stated before us that even with the additional 
staff sanctioned for the above purpose, his constabulary numbered 3,500 
which was totally inadequate. This question was recently examined by 
a sub-committee appointed by the Provincial Prohibition Board, 
consisting of the Commissioner of Excise, the Inspector General of 
Police and two non-officials. We endorse its view that enforcement 
should be transferred to the regular j)olice and recommend that such of 
the excise staff as is suitable or specially trained for this work may be 
absorbed in the Police Department. 

Mo-ii Bk H 204 — 11 
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304. The social welfare side of the prohihiiion programme could in 
our o])inion ho hnsi, carried mii. ilirough a non-oflioial organisation with 
an adccpiatc oflicial element in it. A I’rovlnoial Proliibifion B()ard 
consisting of thirty uon-oflicial inemhers, with the Minister of Excise 
as its ])resid(:nt, has already boon set up to advise flovernmont on 
the measures to bo ado])tod for furthering ])rohibition. to eroai-e 
favourable ])ubli(! opinion in its favour and to (jont rol proj)aganda and 
.iimcliorativo activities. Each district is rejwesentfsl on this board 
through alocal member of the Legislature or a.sociial worker interested in 
])rohibition, and the Commissioner of Excise .and tlie Secretary to 
■Government, Kevenue Department, are (xn-officio member.s. This bf)ard 
functions through executive cojninittees, wliose work is correlated by tin: 
Co-ordinating Executive Committee. If at. all Gov'ernmont think it 
necessary to appoint a whole-time, senior Government ohiccr to deal 
with the prohibition progrjimme, lie could bo made chairman <if the 
Co-ordinating Committee and m.ay be given direct access to the Minister, 
HO that he may understand Government ’s ])nlicy correctly and execute it 
without delay. There is a chain of district committees in the mofussil 
to advise the Provincial Board on matters of prohibition and to carry 
•out its orders. Prohibition ofilcors, who are full-time Government 
servants, work as secretaries of these committee.s. ^Ve feci that this 
province-wide organisation can be trusted to implement the .social side 
•of the prohibition jirogramme. 

305. "We hope that while organising propaganda, recreation centres 
mid thrift societies, etc., the board will work in co-operation with .such 
other agencies as the Adult Education Board, Labour IVcIfare Officers 
-and the Co-o]ierativc Department, itluch valuable propaganda can be 
•carried out by linking it with the adult education programme of tiie 
Adult Education Board. ‘Wnierever welfare centres conducted either 
by the Labour Department or private employcr.s exist, substitutes for 
liquor sucb as nira may be made available, so that it may not 
be necessary to open new centres at these places. The help of district 
co-operative officers may be taken to form thrift societies. 

Secretap.iat Department for Prohibition. 

306. We submitted an interim report on the question of appointing 
■the Excise Commissioner ex-officio Secretar)' to Government. It seems 
to have been felt by Government that if the Excise Commissioner were 
secretary for his department, he would have direct access to the 
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j\Imister, and being tlins ai)priscc1 of Government policy at first hand, 
-could speed uj) its execution. In the chapter on vSecretariat 
Organisation we have indicated the difference between the work of 
.a secretary and that of the head of a department and proposed that no 
■departmental head sliould be given secretariat duties. Moreover excise 
work in the Secretariat is dealt Avith in the Eevenue Department by 
only one branch, which is too small a unit to justify the setting up of 
a separate department. The social Avelfare activities of the Prohibition 
Board A\nll not at any time entail, either b}' themselves or when 
-combined with excise in the interim period, sufficient Avork for a separate 
'department in the Secretariat. We accordingly do not recommend 
its creation. 

Xn — Backward Classes. 

307. Some important changes have taken place recently in this 
department. The adniim'stration of the Bombay Children Act, 1924, 
and the Bombay Beggars Act, 1945, has been transferred to the Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools imder the control of the Home Depart- 
ment. The Backward Class Officer is therefore now only in charge of 
the Backward Class Department and the Criminal Tribes Settlements. 
With regard to the latter, GoA'ernment have already decided to repeal 
the Criminal Tribes Act. The Bombay Habitual Offenders’ 
Eestraint Act, Avhich Awas passed in a recent session of the Assembly > 
'Contains a provision that within tAvo years from the date of its enactment 
the Criminal Tribes Act will cease to be in force. The object of GoA'ern- 
ment in repealing this Act is to remove the stigma of criminality Avhich 
attaches to certain tribes and castes and, by improAung their conditions, 
to reabsorb them into society. Government haA'e already issued execu- 
-tive orders relaxing the application of the Criminal Tribes Act, and the 
process of winding up the settlements has already started. 

308. The Habitual Offenders’ Restraint Act proAodes for the restraint 
of those who are proved to be confirmed criminals by haAong five or more 
convictions in a court of law for offences against person and property. 
It is proposed to hand over the administration of this Act and three 
settlements to be opened thereunder to the Juvenile and Beggars Depart- 
ment. There are at present three large and nine small settlements and 
four colonies. Even supposing that the three large settlements ma y 
have to be continued for restraining the activities of the habitual 
-offenders, there is an obvious case for retrenchment of the staff employed 
in the nine small settlements and the four colonies. 

MO-n Bk H 204 — 11a o 
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309. The activities of the Backward Class Department would then- 

consist solely of welfare work among the three sections of haclcward 
classes, the scheduled castes, the aboriginals and hill tribes and certain 
castes which were not included within the first two categories, to which 
would now be added the criminal tribes. In this work the Backward 
Class Officer is assisted by five assistant backward class officers, whose 
duty it is to go round the villages, to ascertain the needs of the backward 
classes and to see that the necessary relief is administered through the 
other departments of Government. It is now proposed to set up a 
district organisation by the appointment of district backward class- 
welfare officers. In the post-war reconstruction scheme Government 
have already sanctioned the creation of twelve posts of such officers, 
and the Backward Class Officer’s idea was ultimately to have one office 
for every district. i 

310. We do not see any justifiction for setting up a district organisa- 
tion for a 'department, whose main function we conceive to be wehare- 
and ameliorative work through other departments, and not the direct 
administration 'of relief. The Baclcward Class Department was the 
outcome of the recommendations of the Starte Committee appointed in 
1930 to inquire into the conditions of the scheduled castes, aboriginals 
and such other baclcward classes. It was clearly stated in the Govern- 
ment Resolution constituting this department that it was not the 
intention of Government to set up a parallel administration for catering 
to the needs of the backward classes or granting them any particular 
form of relief. The needs of the backward classes were to be met by the 
departments already functioning under Government or which would be 
set up thereafter to look to the needs of the whole public. The depart- 
ment was created to keep in contact with the backward classes and 
impress upon the other departments the necessity of maldng suitable 
provision, in their day-to-day working and particularly in their nation- 
building activities, for the benefit and welfare of the backward classes. 
Thus from the very inception of the department the Backward Class 
Officer was intended to be a sort of liaison and welfare officer, whose 
fimction was only to bring the needs and grievances of the backward 
classes to the notice of the proper departments or officers. 

oil. We are glad to be assured that this essential role of the depart- 
ment is not changed. But we are at the same time told that it would 
be difficult to maintain contact with the backward classes except through 
a well organised district machinery.' We may point out in this regard 
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tliat. exoopt.iiig snlioduled Civs <08 who are spread over the province, the 
other classes arc localised in particular areas, and the assistant haclcward 
class ollificrs should not fuid it diHicult to establish adequate contracts 
with them, thougli avc should liave no objcct'ion if, district officers were 
ap])ointed in these areas. Tlie scheduled castes, who have now become 
keenly aware of their importauce in the natiojial life, can be expected 
increasingly to look after themselves and present their needs and grie- 
vances to the Backward Class Ollicer or his assistants through the 
branches of their organisations sucji as tlie Ilarijan Sewak Sangh and the 
Scheduled Casl.es J’ederation. ^loreover a semi-official organisation 
already exists in all districts for bringing to the notice of the Baclcward 
Class Ofiicer the needs of the backward communities. A semi-official 
committee has been formed in every district with the collector as its 
chairman. On this commit tee arc nominated three of the local members 
of tin' IvOgislaturc and all the members of the J.<cgi6lature of the backward 
classes, and one backward class worker from eacli talulca of the district 
recommended by the collector. In addition there is provision for the 
a])])ointmcnt. of two social worker.s wlio, though not belonging to the 
backward classes, are interested in their uplift and welfare. The 
Assistant I’ackward Class Officer concerned is an c.x-officio member. 
There are also registered associations which devote their time to the 
amelioration of various sections of the backward classes such as the 
Harijan Bewak Sangh and the Adivasi ■Maudal. "We have been told that 
these bodies have been useful channels of information to the Baclcward 
Class Dep.artment.. and have been helpful in propaganda. In addition to 
this, the Baclcward Class Officer, while on tour, sunmions the leaders 
of backward chi'^ses and other per.sons who are interested in social 
reform and welfare work in order to obtain first-hand information from 
them regarding the conditions .and needs of the backward class 
■coranninity. If this practice is followed by his assistants, the 
department .should find no difficulty at all in maintaining contact 
with the backward classes. We are, therefore, not in favour of setting 
up a district organi.s.ation for the department. 

312. Tlie Backward Class Department gives scholarships and lump 
sum grants for boolcs and stationery and examination fees to deser^nng 
haclcward class students. The Director of Public Instruction also grants 
.scholarships to the students of this community. In regard to the grant 
of scholarships, there is therefore a division bf responsibility between 
the Backward Class Officer and the Director of Public Instruction. In' 
view of our opinion that .administration of relief is not the proper function 
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of the Backward Class Department, and in order to avoid duplication,^ 
■we recommend that the responsibility for giving scholarships and lump 
sum grants should rest with the Director of Public Instruction, who- 
should, however, select the beneficiaries in consultation with the Back- 
ward Class Ofiicer. 

Xlll—Prisons. 

313. We had an oportunity of seeing a copy of the report of the Jail 
Eeforms Committee appointed by the Government of Bombay in 1946.. 
As this Committee has made detailed recommendations on the various 
questions connected with jail reforms, we deal only with a few 
outstanding points such as the staffing of the department, pay scales 
and convict labour. 

314. In the past recruitment to the posts of superintendents was- 
mainly confined to the Indian Medical Service, only one post being held 
by a non-medical officer. The Indian Medical Service has now been 
abolished, and the employment of medical ofi&cers to be in charge of 
jails has ceased. There is now only one superintendent who is a medical- 
officer, but he has also been relieved of his medical duties by the appoint- 
ment of a separate medical officer. Thus it has already become necessary 
to reorganise the jail service. The Bombay Reorganisation Committee- 
of 1933 favoured the idea of constituting a separate medical service for 
the staffing of the jails. The present century has witnessed a radical 
change in outlook towards prison systems in all advanced countries. 
Modern thought on penology regards all crime as due either to mental 
aberration or to maladjustment with environment and emphasizes 
the reformatory aspect of prisons. The chief object of prison life is 
now to educate the prisoner and make him fit for re-entry into society. 
Contemporary opinion is therefore in favour of putting men ■with 
sociological training in charge of jails. We therefore endorse the- 
recommendation of the Jail Reforms Committee that the jail service 
should be recruited from persons who have received training in sociology. 

315. There are at present three groups of jailors. Recruitment to- 
group III is made by a board consisting of the Inspector General and 
two superintendents nominated by Government. Out of three 
vacancies in group II two are filled by promotion from group III, and 
one vacancy is filled by recruitment through the Public Sendee 
Conimission. Group I and superintendents’ posts are filled partly 
by promotion and partly by direst reermtment. Por group III persons. 
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witli sufficient academic knowledge, say a pass degree, should bo 
selected and given training in a sociological course, either departmentally 
or through an institution like the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 
[For direct recruitment to group II an honours degree should be 
required. But recruitment to posts of group I jailors and 
superintendents should be made from among persons who have received 
a diploma or degree in social sciences after a good honours degree. 

316. The Inspector General of Prisons recommends that the scales 
of pay of the jail staff should be at least equal to those of the police 
officers of corresponding status, while the Jail Committee of 1920, we 
understand, recommended even higher pay scales than in the Police 
Department on the ground that the jail staff had to perform more 
arduous duties and work in an uncongenial atmosphere. We propose 
that the group I jailors should be constituted into a class II service on 
the standard scale and that all the superintendents should be placed 
on the revised class I scale, a special pay being attached to the posts 
of superintendents of central jails. 

317. In view of the fact that there will be a separate non-medical 
jail service, it will be necessary to appoint a medical offficer of suitable 
status drawn from the medical service in each jail. We have carefully 
considered the question whether a separate medical service should be 
formed for the jails, but do not recommend it, as these posts would 
be too few to constitute a cadre of medical officers. But even if such 
a cadre was possible, their experience of disease and treatment would 
be limited by the four walls of a prison and they would easily lose contact 
with modern developments in medical science. The medical officer 
attached to a central prison should therefore be drawn from the Bombay 
Medical Service class II. For the smaller jails, an officer from the 
subordinate medical service should suffice. In order to make jail service 
attractive, it would be desirable to grant a special allowance to these 
officers. The civil surgeons may be required to attend to eases of serious 
illness as part of their ordinary duties. The services of a psychiatrist 
should be made available to a jail, whenever possible, in an honorary 
capacity. 

318. We are in general agreement with the recommendations of the 
Jail Eeforms Committee, 1946, in regard to convict labour. When tbe 
main objects of punishment were deterrance and retribution, hard labour 
which involved “dull, wearisome and disgustful exertion ” was prescribed 
for convicts to make prison life as unpleasant and tiresome as possible. 


O 
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With the present emphasis on the iefoimative aspect of prison life, 
it is urged that the prisoner should be given some useful employment 
and taught a craft or trade which will enable him to earn a decent living 
after his release and to Im absorbed into society. The Jail Reforms 
Committee accordingly recommended that, convicts should be given the 
kind of eiiiployment to which, they Avere accustomed l)efore their 
imprisonment so that they could take to their previous calling after 
release. It is accordingly proposed to train prisoners belonging to the 
peasant class in improved methods of agriculture at the model farm 
which is to be formed at Visapur and in the extra-mural gardens attached 
to jails, according as their imprisonment was for a long or short period. 
The urban prisoners are to receive training in factory and mill A\ork so 
as to enable them to find employment on their release in factories and 
mills, and for this purpose it is proposed to set iip poA\w units in jails. 
^Yhile Ave geneiallv approve of these schemes, Ave hold the vieAv that jail 
industry should not compete Avith tmde and should not be made so profit- 
able as to expose Government to the charge of exploiting jail labour. 
The nu .-.her of poAver units to be created in jaik should therefore be 
limited to Government’s OAvn needs, and care should be taken to see that 
a due return is obtained on the capital expended. We were informed 
by the Inspector General of Prisons that private contractors Avere 

i 

occasionally alloAved the use of jail labour. Wliile Ave haA’'e no objection 
to the utilisation' of jail labour by Government departments like the 
Public Works or b}' contractors Avithin the premises of the jail, we 
stronglj* disapprove of the practice of giA'ing jail labour on hire to 
contractors outside the jail, as such public displa}’ of the prisoners’ 

humiliation must be damaging to their 'self-respect. ' 

< 

XIV— Judicial. 

319. Under section 242 (4) of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
and by A^^irtue of the poA\’ers vested in him by the Letters Patent, the 
Chief Justice makes appointments of the staff attached to the High 
Court. Although he is Ihe appointing authority, service in the High 
Court is none the less seiAuce of tlie State, and the reasons which justify 
selection by the Public Service Commission in the rest of the serAuces 
apply Avith equal validity to appointments in the High Court. Just as 
the Governor makes appointments in consultation Avdth the Public 
Service Commission, we think that the Chief Justice also should, when 
making appointments AA-ithin the High Court, aAmil himself of its advice. 
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“We accordingly ]’ecommend that the gazetted stafi in the High Court 
should he appointed on the advice of the Commission. Section 242(4()(a) 
gives the Governor discretion to bring any appointment in the High 
■Court vitlun tlie scope of the Commission. '\Ve further propose that 
avlicn a competitive examination is held for the recruitment of clerks in 
all Governi lent offices in Bombay, as suggested by us in the chapter on 
the Sei'vicee. ti.e clerical staff in the High Court should also be' recruited 
through this channel. 

220. The cpiestion of selecting civil judges for promotion to assistant 
judges’ posts has been specifically referred to us for advice. Under 
.section 204. of the Government of India Act, 19.35, appointments of 
district judges including assistant judges are to be made by Government 
in consultation vith the High Court. Under rule 33 of -Appendix C of 
the Bombay Civil Services Classification and Recruitment Rules, a select 
list of subordinate judges -wlio are considered fit for appointment as 
assistant judges is to be prepared annually'- by’- Government in consultation 
Avith the Chief .Tustice and judges of the High Court. 'lYe are informed 
that when the Higl) Court sends its recommendations for the approval of 
Govermnent, thegrounds for the supersc.s.uon ot those who are passed over 
4Are not made known to Government. This procedure virtually 
amounts to leaving the selection entirely to the High Court. We are 
told that the High Court is unwilling to make the confidential reports 
on judicial officers available to Government. But if Government are the 
appointing authority, it stands to reason tliat they^ should have sufficient 
information to enable them to see whether the selection has been properly 
made. We think, therefore, that full reasons for superseding senior civil 
judges, Avhen this occurs, must be furnished by'- the High Court. In 
the alternative it is suggested that a member of the Public Service 
Gommission should be associated with the judges of the High Court in 
preparing the select list. 

321i The , establishment of itinerant district courts has ,b®®^ 
advocated by some Avith the vicAv of bringing justice to the door of the 
nitizen. With the separation of the judiciary from the executive, 
practically every taluka will have a cml and criminal court. But with 
a view to bringing the sessions court nearer to the public, Ave suggest that 
wherever the sessions court has an additiopal , or assistant judge, he 
should hold his court from time to time at the headquarters of each sub- 
division. " . . ■ 
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322. With tte separation of the judiciary, all judicial functions 
relating to criminal cases and appeals ^nll be transferred to ‘‘ judiciaf 
magistrates under the control of the ' sessions judge. We have 
considered whether civil and criminal duties should be performed by the 
same or by different judges. The appointment of a “ judge-magistrate”' 
in every taluka to attend to both civil and criminal work would not entail 
extra cost to Government, as there are already 146 posts of civil judges 
and 64 posts of resident magistrates as against 169 talukas and 24 petas_ 
The only objections that we can foresee to this arrangement are that the 
resident magistrates, who have been drawn from the mamlatdars’ cadre 
and have no knowledge of civil la\y, would have to be reabsorbed in the 
revenue line, and that there might be some difficulty in obtaining court 
buildings in some talukas. But these difficulties can be overcome in time,, 
and we suggest that the ultimate objective should be to provide a court 
in every taluka for both civil and criminal work. Such “judge- 
magistrates ” would be eligible for promotion to assistant and district 
judges’ posts, whereas if there is a separate service of judicial 
magistrates, who would lack experience of civil law and procedure,., 
the latter could not aspire to higher rank. • 

323. The Thomas Committee recommended the reduction of the- 
vacations enjoyed by the civil courts to six weeks in the case of the High 
Court and to one month in other cases.* It thought that such a 
reduction would result in a substantial addition to the working time 
of the judges and would help to remove congestion and delays. Ho- 
action seems to have been taken on the above recommendation. Under 
the Letters Patent a chartered High Court has the power to fix the- 
vacations and holidays for itself and for the district and subordinate 
comfs- We doubt whether in view of the changed conditions and in 
view of the fact that Government have already curtailed the holidays 
enjoyed by their officers there is any justification for the continuance of 
the privilege of court vacations. We do not see any reason why the 
courtsshouldenjoy a vacation when it is not allowed to other departments 
of Government and when the rules governing the grant of leave are 
sufficiently liberal. We feel that it is essential to the public good that- 
courts should be in continuous session. 


* Eoportof the Boinha 3 ' BeorgariKation Cowiaitico, 1933, para. 201. 
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XV— Slatistics. 

.121. As .‘^Inlod o.nrlior, tlic ngoncy for the collection of primary data 
relating to revenue, agricultural and vital statistics is the village officer 
of the Kevenuc Department. Various village forms filled in by the 
talathis or Iculkarnis form the basis of most of the .statistical information 
required in the Departments of Revenue. Agrieultnre and Public Health. 
Whether on account, of other jtre.ssing duties or owing to failure to realise 
its importance, the information collected by these village officers is often 
inaccurat<> and perfunctory. In paragraph 181 we have stressed the 
need for training them in the ean’ful collection and compilation of 
statistics. It. would also he desirable to impress upon higher officers like 
mamlatdar.s the imi»orfance of these returns. For some time to come the 
Departments of Agriculture and Public Health will have to depend 
on these village agencies for their basic data. Put since both these 
do])artments will soon have their officers in the districts and talukas, 
they should lie in a juisition to collect and compile statistics which they 
require through their own officers in a more efficient way. In any case 
the data collected by them would serve as an independent check on the 
information sujiplicd by the village ollicers of the Revenue Department* 

.‘52.7. Besides the Jiconomies and Statistics Bureau attached to the 
Finance Department., there are statistical sections in the Departments 
of Agriculture, Industries and Labour. The Iasi War. which brought 
in its wake many problems connected with food and prices, led to an 
increasing realisation of the importance of accurate .statistics. A 
statistical section was added to the Civil Siqiplies Department, and the 
branches of statistics in the Agricultural, Industries and Labour Depart- 
ments were strengthened. The Agricultural Department alone possesses 
a qualified statistician, who conducts crop cutting experiments by the 
random sampling method. Valuable statistical information regarding 
capital, production, employment, etc., in the factories is collected in the 
Industries Department. The statistical branch in the Labour 
Department collects data regarding wages, trade unions and trade 
disputes and compiles the co.st of living inde.x. While these 
departments would not require the services of a highly paid statistician, 
we feel that the statistical work done by them would be greatly improved 
by the appointment of statistical assistants. _ This object could also be 
achieved by deputing some of the officers from the departments for 
a course in statistics in the Imperial Coimcil of Agricultural Research or 
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■at the Statistical Institute at Calcutta, . AVe recommend that a small 
statistical section may also be attached to the Public Health Department 
for the compilation of vital statistics. 

326. It is essential for Government to organise a, Provincial Bureau 
of Statistics to co-ordinate .and guide the statistical work done in these 
departments and to provide a liaison between the Central and the 
Provincial Governments. Government have already created an 
Economics and Statistics Bureau for this pui^pose, but before it can 
undertake any considerably important socio-economic inquiry, it will 
have to be strengthened by the appointment of an experienced and highly 
qualified statistician. The Bureau should then be organised into two 
sections. One section would deal with the compilation of official statistics 
and publication of the statistical abstracts. The' other would consist of 
u technical staff qualified to design experiments for any socio-economic 
smvey or inquiry by the random sampling method and to carry out 
a statistical analysis of the data collected through a trained field staff. 
In paragraph 75 we have indicated the desirability of conducting surveys 
•of the sources of income and patterns of expenditure of the public and 
their taxable capacity. These could be carried out by the Bureau only 
if it is reorganised as suggested by us. 

t 

XVI — Sales Tax. 

327. At present the Commissioner of Excise, Avho has also 
been appointed Commissioner of Sales Tax, controls tlie department with 
the assistance of the Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax, who is an 
officer of the Indian Civil Service on the senior scale of pay, drawing in 
addition a special pay of Rs. 200. In the section of this report relating 
to Excise we have recommended that the Sales Tax Department should 
in future form a separate entity and. be placed in charge of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Sales Tax, who should then be designated Director of 
Sales Tax and work under the control of the proposed Board of Revenue. 
Immediate!}’’ below the Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax there am at 
present three assistant commissioners, one for Bombay and the Bombay 
Suburban District, another for Gujarat and the districts of Thana and 
iChandesh and the third for the remaining districts. The assista.nt 
•commissioners supervise the work and hear appeals from the decisions 
of the sales tax officers who are at the' head of the district sales tax 
organisation. The sales tax officers are given the status and pay of 
■deputy collectors. Bach sales' tax 'officer has -under him a staff of- 


iii'^pocioi-s who JUT (!lnss TTI Govcrnnicnl' rorvanlK on tlic pay scale of 
r\s. SO—} - -I'iO -5 -170. 

028. Tills hcinc a revenue collecting departtnont. of inciwising 
importance, wo have given careful tlmught to its organisation. AVc con- 
.viilor that, in the interests (vf Government revenues ,t.he district, portion 
oft he (lepjirt ment napiircs 1 o he strengthened. For t In's pinimse wc liave 
.a l\vo-foM .Mig'iostion to make. In the tii-st jilace we arc strongly of 
opinion that, having regard to the n.atnre of the operations of the sales 
lax .•'tafl in a di-Oriet. it is necessary to place it in some way under the 
general supervision of (he disi riei. collect or. To secure this the collectors 
may he j\ppointed rr-oflinn a.ssislant eommissionens (dcjiiity directors) 
of.s!dostax for their districts. The depart mental assistant commissioners 
(deputy diicctors) will <lo tlicir apjiolhitc and other work as at present, 
hut wlicn they go out <tn their inspect ions, tjiey should consult the 
eollcctors in matters relating to llic district sales ta.x Stall. ICext wchavo 
hecn informed that the numher of rogi.stored dealers is going nj), and tliat 
in order Kt eiiMirc regular and (mnupt assc.ss.ncnt Ji considcrahlc increase 
i'l the statT of tlio distri<-ts will he nece.jsary. We suggest that in effecting 
this inercji«c ji new emlre of .assist ant- .sales lax ofiicers should he created 
on tlic ])ay sc.ales allowed to .second gnidc niamlatdars. Tlic assistant 
salc.s tax officers will he aide to take over some of the toining duties of the 
sales tiix tTfu’crs juul also attend to urgent worlc at lieadtpiartcrs when 
tlic i.a'.tcr ]iJi])pcn to lie out on inspection. These assistant sales tax 
ofheers ihonld he oligihle for promotion to the cadre of sales tax officers 
in whi-'li v.T consider it dosirahlc to provide a pro- nted element as in 
tlic case of deputy colli'ctor... The cadre of jissi.stant .sales tax oiTieere 
mav itself he iniilt up juirtly hy direct recruitment and partlv by 
])romotion fr.an lower ranljs. 

829. The Sales Tax Tribunal wlii<di at present Iiears final appeals 
in sales lax matters will he rendered nnnee.es<ary wlien the Board of 
Bevenm* is estahlislied. as the Board will ho th.e final appellate authority 
in regard to jill revenues of Government. 

830. We understand that there is n good deal of evasion of sales 
tax. because the .Sales Tax Act does not make certain essential require- 
ments like Gif’ issue of cash mema and maintenance of accounts 
compulsory. AN'e rooomincnd that these shortcomings .in the Act 
should ho removed, so that the pulilic revenues may be adequately 
safeguarded. 
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XVII — Town Planning. 

33]. We are impressed by the need for further strengtliening the 
hands of Government and of the Town Planning Department in the 
matter of timely guidance and direction of growing suburbs and new 
town areas. In view of the probable extension of electrical supply 
to rural areas, it may bo expected that di.spersed industrial development 
as well as locally intensified agriculture will become possible. Problems 
of layout, planning, communications, water-supply, drainage, etc., will 
therefore have to be dealt with as they arise, and better still, anticipated. 
The Town Planning Department must be equipped for this function. 
The amendments to the Town Planning Act which are now on the anvil 
appear to be well designed for meeting such situations and should be 
expedited. 

332. There appears to ixs to be room for better co-ordination between 
the Housing Department and the Town Planning Department in regard 
to lay-out and location of housing •schemes. The Town Planning 
Department has been engaged on such schemes and investigations for 
a number of years, and it is desirable that its accumulated experience 
should be fully utilised by the officers who are engaged in providing 
new housing accommodation. 

XVIII — Motor Vehicles. 

333. In the chapter on State Trading we have advised that 
Government should not proceed with the scheme of nationalising 
transport before they are in a position to appoint a statutory 
transport board. We therefore feel that the Motor Vehicles Department 
should confine its activities to the administration of the Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1939, and petrol rationing so long as the latter is in operation. 
Before this Act came into effect in 1940, the previous Act was 
administered by the Police. The Transport Advisor}'' Council 
recommended that the work should be withdrawn from the Police, as there 
were many complaints of corrupt practices against them. "While, as 
admitted by the Provincial Motor Transport Controller, the officers 
of the Motor Vehicles Department are themselves not altogether free 
from the same taint, the bifurcation has proceeded to such an extent 
that it has lowered efficiency. The Provincial Motor Transport 
Controller stated that with the inadequate staff at his disposal it was 
not possible for him to check evasion of tax or breaches of the conditions 
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■of license. Tlie Police nvo already co-operating -witli the j\Iotor 
Tehielos Department in chocking papnent of tax, and wc feel that tliey 
i^houhl with ccpial readiness niter furtlier co-operation in cliecking fitness 
•cortifientes of vehicles and breaches of the conditions of licence such as 
overloading. 

XIX — Stamps. 

3:11. The evidence before us has disclosed that there is no proper 
machinery for asses'^ing prob.ate duty and prevcnt.ing its evasion. It 
lias been suggested that, a valuation ollicer should be appointed for thig 
^uirposo. This work, we undenstand, was formerly done by an officer 
of the High Court, but it had to bo given upas the Court. Pecs Act did 
not empower such an officer to examine the correctness of the annexures 
attached to a petit i(ui for probate. The valuation is not done 
satisfactorily at present., as it. lias been entrusted t(5 the Assistant 
.Superintendent of St.amjis. who ]i.as to attend to many other duties. 
■\Vc do not. think that this work would provide full-time occupation 
ff>r .a v.aluation officer, 'fire obvious course would be to legalise the 
jireviou^ practice under wliich an ofliccr of the High Court made the 
v.aluation, by amending the Court Fees .Act .suitably. As the Act is 
an all-Tndia measure, the practice followed in otlier provinces may be 
ascertained before deciding what course to adopt. 'Jlic le\y of an estate 
duty on large jirojierties will, of conr.se, nece.s.sitate a more systematic 
metbod of valuation. 

XX — General. 

335. Altbough wc e.xamincd each department on its own merits, 
'Our suggest, ions for their reorganisation are based on certain principles 
-applicable to .all. AVe now propo.se to discuss tbese principles briefly 
.so tluat they may serve as a guide in future reorganisation schemes. 

Unitary Control. 

336. A common danger .ngaiiust wliich any Government or business 
organisation has to guard itself is excessive depax-tmcntalism. The 
-suli -division of Government business into a number of self-dependent 
sections is inevitable and also desirable, not only on account of the 
volume and complexity of tlie work involved, but also because many 
of its activities are of a specialised nature. Carried to a limited extent 
such .sub -division generally promotes efficiency, provided there is 
4idequate co-ordination at all levels. But when it goes too far as in the 
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case of the' Agricultural and Labour - Departments, Avhich -have beert 
dhidefd into several directorates, it can only result in nnco-ordinated 
action and in either disputes regarding jurisdiction or neglect' of over- 
lapping functions. 

337. The proAoncial departments should in our judgment be so- 
organised as to group together those activities -n-hich pursue com'mon 
objectives or render similar services, and to place them under the unified 
control of a single administ'rator. Such a nnitarj" control is particularly 
indicated Avhen field n'ork is integrated on a district basis through 
a common subordinate staff. 

338. The Public IVorks Department may serve as an illustration^ 
Although field activities are carried out on a divisional basis (Avitb the 
exception of a fen* irrigation divisions), Ave haA'e at the top tAvo chief 
engineer.?, one for Irrigation and one for Roads and Buildings. In the 
section relating to Public "Works, Ave have suggested that the direction of 
the AA'hole department should be entrusted to one Chief Engineer, n'ho- 
AA'Ould be assisted by tAvo deputies for its tAvo main branches. It is 
a sound administrative principle that executive responsibility for running 
a Government department should be undivided, so that there is neither 
confusion regarding the authority AA-hich issues orders nor difficult)’' 
in fixing the onus of mismanagement, if any should occur. 

Expert Ada'ice axe Supervisiox. 

330. While laying emphasis on the need of unified control of 
a depart'i Acnt. v,'e recognise the importance of proA'iding for expert adA’ice 
and a'-.istance in the office of the head of the department. In these 
days of specialisation many departmental actiAuties demand specialised 
treatment and expert, direction. It avouH ha difficult for example for 
a director of agriculture. hoAVCA'er broad his training and experience, 
to guide .such A-aried and specialised actmties as soil and moisture 
conserA'Jition. mechanical culth'ation, imprOA'eraent of seed and live- 
stock and dair\' dcA-elop'raent A’rithout expert assistance at headquarters. 
A comcientious departmental head aa-iI] also find it impossible to exercise 
single-handed any real superA'ision OA'er the detailed Avorking of his 
department and to impart guidance to the subordinate staff scattered 
through a province of this size. Expert aclA-ice should therefore be 
provided for in the head office by the appointment of specialist 
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deputies, wlio sliould tour periodically and supervise tlie work of district 
officers witli respect to their own subjects. 

340. Supervision over the district activities of a department can be 
provided for functionally as indicated above or territorially. We are 
generall}’- in favour of a functional supervising staff, but we feel that 
it is desirable to have supervision territorial!}^ organised in those 
departments where the district officers belong to a lower grade of service 
or where the pattern of district administration is not .well established. 
While therefore we have recommended the abolition of commissioners 
in the Eevenue Department and superintending engineers in the Public 
Worlcs Department, we have suggested a teiritorial supervisory staff 
in departments such as Agriculture and Co-operation where the district 
officers belong to Class II Service. We have also retained the territorial 
organisation in the Police and Forest Departments for special reasons 
as explained in paragraphs 259 and 242 respectively. 

District Obgauisation. 

341. We have proposed that the numerous activities of a department 
should be integrated through its district officers. There should be no 
wasteful multiplication of subordinate officials for separate kinds of 
work in the same department. Only when an activity is so specialised 
that it cannot be undertaken by the district officer through his normal 
staff, he may be given special assistance, but the responsibility for all 
the departmental activities of the district should rest with him. 
A similar principle should be followed in the talukas. 

Loans through Departments. 

342. We are opposed to the system under which financial aid is 
granted through departments. Such loans are given by the Industries 
Department, the ^'illage Industries section of the Co-operative 
Department and the Fisheries Department. While dealiug with these 
departments we have proposed that loans, which are recoverable in 
instalments spread over a fairly long period, should be made through 
some banking institutions. A bank is in a better position than a 
department to assess the needs or creditworthiness of the borrower 
and to make recoveries. To the extent to which such loans have to 
be given on insufficient security Government may guarantee repayment ; 
but in no case should the function of lending form part of the activities 
of a department. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SERVICES. 

343. We are specifically xecjiiired in onr terms of reference to consirlor 
inetliods of increasing tte efficiency of tlic administrative machinery. 
In earlier chapters -we have suggested, such reorganisation of the 
machinery as is needed to promote efficiency. ' But we are conscious 
that no machinery, however well designed, can n^orlc efficiently unless 
the human agency which has to operate it is properly recruited, suitably 
trained and adequately paid. In an interim report we have indicated 
the broad principles on which rates of pay and allowances attached to 
them should be revised. We deal in this chapter vdth such qirestions 
connected with services as recruitment, promotion, reabsorption of 
retrenched personnel, training and the emplo 3 mrent of women. As the 
reorganisation and status of the Public Service Commission have 
important bearing on the methods of recruitment advocated by us, we 
have offered a few suggestions regarding its future. 

Recruitment. 

344. The competitive examination, combined with the viva voce, 
has stood the test of time as an impartial and objective method of recruit- 
ment. While the written examination is designed to test the candidate’s 
general ability and intelligence, personality and suitability for the post 
are judged by means of an interview. AVherever the method of recruit- 
ment by open competition through an independent body such as a 
public service commission has been introduced, it has eliminated the 
abuse of patronage and the spoils system and has produced an efficient 
civil service. We accordingly recommend the adoption of competitive 
examinations as the most suitable method for recruitment to higher 
administrative as well as subordinate services. We are glad to note 
that Government have already accepted our advice in respect of clerical 
posts and have decided to hold competitive examinations in Bombay 
and at Poona, Ahmedabad and Belgaum or Dharwar. The Public Service 
Commission has prepared at our request a .scheme for holding competitive 
examinations for recruitment to clerical posts, and we generally approve 
of it. As regards the administrative services, we feel that the Provincial 
Government should institute their own competitive examinations for 
executive appointments such as those of deputy collectors and mamlat- 
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dars. The pianclard of tliese exainiuat-ions sliould be fixed in consulta- 
tion witli tlie Public Service Commission. .The standard of the tests for 
deputy collectors' jjost. may be somewliat lower than that of tbe 
competitive examination for the Indian Administrative Service. 

3‘i5. Even for services wbieli require tcclmical Cjiialifications and in 
wbicb a larpe number of recruits is taken up every year, we feel that 
seli'ction should be made by comiictitivc exammation. This would be 
especially desirable if the. province lias, as it is likely to have in the near 
future, more than one uni\r;r.sity, whose examinmg standards may 
difi'er. But when recruitment, to technical scr\'iccs is only occasional, 
n scrutiny of actual technical qualifications and attainments 
together with an interview by the Public Service Commission 
should suflicc. IVc also feel that the selection of a professor or lecturer 
c.an be suitabl)’' made on the basis of an interview, as his aptitude for the 
post can be judged by his academic record or his research work. 

IbtOMOTIOXS. 

.310. It is a salutary practice to reserve a few posts for promotion 
.CO as to keep the way open to subordinate officers to rise higher in the 
services by dint of exceptional merit. According to recent Government 
orders greater weight is to be attached to seniority than was done 
hitherto and the seniorniost officer is not to be superseded xmless found 
definitely unfit to hold the higher post, ^^^lile it is recognised that 
promotion out of turn given on merit stimulates interest in work, 
it has been objected to on the ground that it leaves the door open to 
favouritism, and perhaps the recent change in Government’s policy has 
been influenced by this objection. But on the other hand, negative 
selection which depends upon seniority, with an occasional superses.sion 
of the obvioxxsly xinfit, tends to destroy incentive to good work and to 
promote mediocrities. It not only presiijxposes an equal capacity in 
all officers to learn by experience, but produces an xmdesirable 
psychological effect on subordinate officers. 'While we agree that 
negative selection is preferable in the case of ordinary promotions, 
positive selection is indicated as the method for posts involving high 
responsibilities. "We, therefore, recommend that Government should 
prepare a list of posts in each department, promotion to which will 
definitely be made b)^ positive selection. All promotions, for instance, 
to administrative rank and from Class II to Class I should, we suggest, 
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be included in sucli a list. This should remove any sense of grievance- 
from the minds of Officers of average ability who are not selected for the- 
posts in question. 

347. ^Vhat proportion of posts in Class I services should be filled by 
direct recruitment and by promotion is a question to which we have 
given considerable thought. Though it is not possible to- lay down a 
uniform proportion for all the departments, we feel that as^ a general 
rule at least fifty per cent of the posts should be filled by direct 
recruitment. In particular we rccommifnd that fifty per cent of the 
posts in the cadres of mamlatdars and deputy collectors should 
be filled by open competition, and that fifty per cent should be reserved 
for promotion by positive selection. Wo note that twenty-five per 
cent of the superior posts (on the senior time scale) in the Indian 
Administrative Service have been reserved for the deputy collectors. 
We suggest that when selecting officers for these posts no distinction 
should be made between directly recruited and promoted deputy 
collectors. 


Confidential Eeforts. 

348. In order to ensure that positive selection will not result in 
arbitrary choice, we suggest that the confidential report of an officer- 
should contain all information referred to in the various Government 
orders ending with Govermnent Resolution, Political and Services 
Department, No. 2263/34 of 23rd October 1947. To ensure that in all 
cases full reports are prepared, we recommend that a standard form be 
introduced, which will include all the specific points and will also provide- 
space for a general estimate of the officer reported on, and for any 
points which are peculiar to the department in which he is working.. 
To gua-rd against arbitrary condemnation of a subordinate officer, 
reporting officers should be required to specify briefly the grounds for 
their opinion when unfavourable. If the confidential record is carefully 
maintained, it will also provide sufficient material for rigid enforcement 
of the efficiehey bars, which we consider to be very necessary. 

Shortage of Trained Personnel. 

349. Dming the post-war period Government have experienced 
some difficulty in recruiting suitable personnel for various administrative 
and technical posts. While on the one hand there was a considerable 
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•extension of Government’s functions, resulting in the creation of many 
-posts requiring special qualifications or training, on the other the transfer 
of power to Indian hands led to the premature retirement of the Euro- 
pean personnel. This shortage was further accentuated by the 
fact that the education of many young men, who were attracted 
to the forces, had been interrupted. But this is only a passing phase and 
wiU no doubt disappear with the return of normal times. In fact 
extended and improved facilities for general, technical and professional 
training, together with the influx of refugee trained staff from Sind and 
other parts of Pakistan, have already eased the situation considerably. 
We have seen a copy of the suggestions made by the Public Service 
•Commission in this regard. In the light of these, we recommend that 
the following methods should be adopted by Government to meet these 
.temporary shortages : 

(1) Much time is at present wasted by the practice of asking the 
Public Service Commission to recruit candidates mth special qualifi- 
cations and previous experience, as on many occasions persons answer- 
ing to these descriptions are not available. For such posts the 
minimum quahficatious should be laid down, and the Public Service 
Commission should be asked to give preference to candidates having 
particular qualifications and experience. In case it is not possible 
to secure candidates with such special training and experience, 
Govermnent should select candidates possessing the minimum 
educational qualifications and then arrange to give them special 
training. 

(2) As during the war normal opportunities for entering Government 
service were restricted, we suggest that for a period of five years the 
maximum age limit should be raised by five years so as to allow for 
wider selection. 

(3) In technical services persons having experience in business and 
other private concerns may be taken up. This may, in some cases, 
necessitate the relaxation of the age limit and the grant of advance 
increments. 

350. We have also been told that one factor which keeps good men 
.away from Government service is that the pay of a recruit during proba- 
-tion is lower than the starting pay of the time scale. We accordingly 
-suggest that an officer should be paid the minimum of his time scale 
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during tlie probationary period. Government should also issue a 
pamphlet showing the more important posts to which recruitment is 
Idcely to be made dirring the next few years and the qualifications and 
experience required for them. An Information Bureau may also be set 
up at the office of the Public Ser\dce Commission from which such parti- 
lars could be obtained by prospective candidates. 

Eeabsorption op Eetrenched Staff. 

351. AVe were asked to submit an interim report on the principles 
which should govern the reabsorption of retrenched temporary staff 
in the Secretariat. AAffi propounded the following two principles for 
their re-emplojmient : — 

(1) In case of the clerical staff, those who had rendered more than 
one year’s service on the 1st April 1947 should be confirmed, provided 
their qualifications were approved by the Public Serffice Com m ission 
and the prescribed age limit did not require to be raised by a period 
greater than the period of continuous service rendered by them in the 
Secretariat up to 1st April 1947. 

(2) In the case of posts to which recruitment was not made through 
the Public Service Commission, the employment exchanges should be 
asked to maintain separate registers of the retrenched staff. Govern- 
ment should then give preference to retrenched personnel in making 
appointments. Such candidates should, for purposes of the prescribed 
age limit, be allowed if necessary a deduction from their age at the 
time of re-employment of a period not exceeding the period of their 
continuous serffice under Government at the time of retrenchment. 

These principles should also apply to the re-employment of retrenched 
staff in the Civil Supplies Department and other departments of 
Government. 

Employsient of AYomen. 

352. During the war and post-war period many upper and middle 
class families with fixed incomes found it difficult to make ends meet. 
I\Iany women of these classes had therefore to seek employment under 
Government or in private firms. Thus the question of women’s 
employment and the cognate questions of pay, leave, etc. wfil have to be 
considered by^ Government on more systematic lines in the immediate 
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future. Though as a fundamental right of citizenship sex should 
not be a bar to any ser\dce under Government, we consider that for 
natural reasons ^Yomen are generally unsuitable for employment in 
ser^dces where strenuous work under trying physical conditions has 
normally to be done. Except in such services women should be 
considered eligible for employment equally with men, while in certain 
departments like education, medicine, stenography and library work, 
for which they have shown a special aptitude and liking, it will be 
advantageous to Government to encourage women to take up employ- 
ment. 

353. Special facilities will have to be pro\’ided for women who take 
service in the mofussil. Insecurity and lack of amenities are mainly 
responsible for making service in rural areas unpopular with women. 
A^dierever there is a fair number of women emploj^ees some kind of hostel 
arrangements should be provided for them, and if both husband and wife 
arc in service, it may be possible to arrange their postmgs so that the}’- 
may live together. Our recommendation that sub-divisional centres 
in districts should be developed as the headquarters of sub -divisional 
officers may help to improve matters m this respect. 

EQmvL Pay for Equau Work. 

354. A case for differential treatment to women in respect of pay 
has been made out in the past on the ground that the sum total of service 
rendered by women is generally less than that of men, as for physical 
reasons they have to be given more leave. We feel that the following 
principles should be observed when fixing pay for women : — 

(1) For posts specially reserved for women, such as that of 
Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, the pay should be so fixed as to attract 
suitable recruits. But if there are corresponding men’s posts with 
comparable duties, then the scales of pay for the women’s posts should 
be the same as those for the men’s. 

(2) In services for which both men and women are equally eligible, 
the principle of equal pay for equal work should be accepted. 
The only consideration which justified the fixation of a lower 
maximum pay for women was that their effective service to the State, 
by reason of absence from service for maternity etc., was less than 
that of men. We think that any discrimination on this score would 
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1)0 unjiiRl. 1o ilioRo ■wotiioii ^vho nmko Govonimonf- Rcrvicf tlK-ir onrocr, 
nnd is imlcfnnsihlo on social ^roun«ls- 

TltAINlN'O. 

855. j\ polcnl- cansc of ntljiiinislnifivo incllicicjicy is Jlic inn'li'fjiiatc 
ailonf.ion al. ])rosonf ^ivcn l)y ({ovcrnnicji!, (o ihf Irainin^i: of Ihcir j^fafT. 
llccmitincnl' by open coin)ictilion will no doubt f.i'cnrc cntranlH with 
iho riHinisito standard of infcllij'cncc and ability. But, tlwy »an 
bocoinc .shilled adininisi rntor.s only if tlu-y arc juadc to jiridcrao a roiir'c 
of tniining and a ]icriod of apprcn(ic«-,lup. Ui-frcshcr cour.f's too 
am obviously needed for technical ofliccr;. to brush up their knowledf.'e 
periodically. The need of such trainin)' cotir.'-eu has never been .* o uruent 
as ati the ])rcsent. time, when owinj; to the p:i\u’ity of trained m'-n 
durino the war, .standards of admission to (Jovcrnnient .‘ervife had to 
be lowered and .sidiordinate odlcers were ]»ron)oted to positions which 
they woidd have atlniacd in normal titnes only afier lont; y'-.ar-i 
of experience. This has nndonbtcdly resulted in a lowering' of eniciency. 
It is therefore necessary to orftnjtise itilensive <•ou^.^eM f»f traininit 
and to depute ollieer.s for .special sttjdies iji other parts of thf* country, 
and abroad if there are no facilities for sueh tniininu in this country. 
Study leave may therefore bo freely f^iven to oflieer.s durintr the early p.art 
of their career for receiving sueh trainiiu: as is likely to itjereas.' fh'u'r 
usefulness to the State, 

35G. The ex])erionce of the last, "World War. during which hpeeial courses 
were held almost continuously for training defence ])er.sonnoh shoidd he 
a valuable guide in organising civilian courses in peace time. In view 
of the growing comple.xity and extent of the functions of Government 
departments for .social and economic purposes, (he need for initial t mining 
and refresher course.s for all grades of Government, services ought to be 
self-evident, and yet the normal departmental mind is so accustomed to 
the age-long tradition of haphazard acquisition of knowledge by contact 
udth old hands and by making mistakes, that it slmns the idea of a 
training programme. The following extract from a note supplied by 
the head of a dejiartmcnt is typical of the present departmental 
outlook : — 

“No special proAusion for training of clerks exists at present. 
Clerks acquire a -worldng knowledge of departmental rules and regula- 
tions and of the general procedure as they get into toucli with other 
experienced clerks and ofloicers.” 
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357. We are firmly of opinion that the efficiency of the administration 
can he increased only if all its officers, superior as well as subordinate, 
are properly trained before they take up their duties. The need for 
such training is recognised in the case of the Indian Administrative and 
Police Services and pro\nncial police and forest officers. 

308. We would draw Government’s special attention to the paramount 
need of traimng the large body of clerical staff employed in the Secretariat 
and other offices of Government. This training will have to be organised 
at Bombay, and also at divisional centres on account of the differences in 
regional languages and iiroblems. The course should cover the general 
duties of a cleric, e.g. precis, drafting, tj^ing and a basic knowledge of 
accounts and procedure which are common to all offices. In addition 
to this common group of subjects, each department and office is interested 
in promoting a Icnowledge of its omi requirements. For this purpose 
special experienced staff may be attached to the divisional training schools 
on a tenure or deputation basis as may be necessary. While special 
training in the regulations and procedure of the office in which the trainee 
is employed is ob%’iously necessary, the advantage of imparting Icnowledge 
of the rules and procedure of other offices or departments, ^vith which 
the trainee vill have to deal, should not be overlooked. 

359, Acting on our recommendation made in an interim report. 
Government have already instituted a training course for Secretariat 
clerks. One such course we understand has already been finished. 
The proposal to organise similar courses for clerks in revenue offices has 
been considered by the divisional commissioners and is being finalised. 
The heads of other departments should also be asked to frame such 
courses for the clerical staff in their offices. A certificate should be 
given to those who have satisfactorily undergone these courses. These 
certificates should not be awarded on the result of a stereotyped exami- 
nation, but should be based on tests held from time to time during the 
courses. Wherever subordinate departmental examinations are at 
present necessary for the confirmation of clerks in Government service, 
guch as the sub-service departmental examination in the Revenue Depart- 
ment, these newly instituted tests should be substituted for them, and 
all clerks before confirmation should be in possession of certificates 
awarded at the traimng centres. 

360. Where the instruction is not primarily administrative and 
clerical, but technical as in the case of vaccinators or agricultural 
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karagars, traming will have to he arranged departmentally as is done 
at present, but on a more systematic basis. While the subjects to be 
taught in such centres, general as well as special, are for the departments 
to consider, we would only emphasize the urgent need for Govern- 
ment to extend such training to all departments and to keep it on a 
practical basis. 

361. To facilitate such instruction and study, all available aids 
should be utilised. Manuals of Acts and departmental procedure 
should be brought up to date and made available on an adequate scale. 
In some cases new compilations will have to be prepared so as to suit 
each course of training. We should regard the expenditure on the 
preparation of these texts, as on the provision of training staff, premises 
and equipment as money well spent. 

362. The training of officers, which is properly organised in the 
Police and Forest departments, is much neglected in the others. We 
feel that hardly any department can now hope to carry out its work with 
the requisite efficiency, understanding and enthusiasm unless special 
training is provided for its officer staff. In the Education Department 
the large number of supervisory, administrative and inspecting 
officers for primary education will, we trust, be more efficient 
workers if they pass through an appropriate course. Periodical 
conferences of departmental officers are no substitute for such a course, 
though we realise that these also have their uses. Education is however 
only one illustration. New policies are being adopted in several 
departments and considerable extensions of staff and other items of 
expenditure are being sanctioned to carry these out. To ensure the 
successful implementation of these policies training courses for 
supervisory and executive staff are essential. Not all these need a 
school or an elaborate permanent establishment; Such a training 
course would be necessary not only in the spending and beneficent 
departments of Government such as Education, Co-operation, Public 
Health and Agriculture, but also in taxing departments like those of 
Revenue and the Sales Tax. Very often the tax and the service aspects 
of a department’s functions are so interrelated that incomplete 
comprehension of the purpose of his functions by an official leads not 
only to inconvenience for the public, but also to loss of revenue to 
Government. The following extract from the evidence of Mr. M. J. 
Desai, . C.I.E., I.C.S., who has considerable experience of the 
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admiaistrative system of this Province and who is now Principal of the 
All-India Administrative Training School at Delhi, will speak for 
itself : — 

” Another point which has struck me is that everybody is doing 
a limited job without understanding the why and how of it. AATien 
I was a collector, I asked a tagavi clerk why he had not disposed of 
an application for tagavi. He said the delay was due to rush of work. 
He did not realise that this would result in the cultivator not 
obtaining a pair of bullocks or seed for that particular season, which 
meant not only less produce for the community but also loss of revenue 
to Government. Immediatelj^ after recruitment there should be 
a permanent agency in the districts for the training of the subordinate 
staff, and the recruit should be instructed why he is doing a particular 
job and how it is to be done.’’ 

363. It is, therefore, essential that training in procedure should be 
combined with training in obiectives. The latter has not only to be 
learned but absorbed, and training and refresher courses are the 
approved methods of imparting it. “ In civil life generally too little 
attention has been paid to training as a factor in efbciency, and where 
attention has been given, it has tended to concentrate on the instruction 
of the rank and file in technical skills or of the subordinate supervisory 
group in the elements of leadership. This rather patronising 
attitude towards the subject has overlooked the importance of training 
for officials of aU grades, not primarily in order that they may learn new 
tricks, but that, in studying methods in common they may attain the 
similarity of outlook and of attack on problems which are essential to 
true co-operation. AVe are conscious that a Government pressed 
for funds and faced with a shortage of experienced staff is hlcely to grudge 
both the expenditure of money and the diversion of services of its 
competent staff for these training schemes. But the ultimate advantage 
both by way of economy and efficiency expected from a well-designed 
scheme of training is so great that we place the provision of adequate 
training facilities in the class of urgent and crucially needed improve- 
ments. 


Morale oe Services. 

364. To keep up the morale and efficiency of public officials it is not 
enough to assure them of satisfactory conditions of service. An 

*L. Urwick: The Elements of Admiiustration, pages C9-70. 
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-atmosphere has to be created in which they can feel that they 
-are contributing their mite towards a better society. In an earlier 
chapter we have stressed the need for co-operation between the popular 
and official elements of a democracy for its successful working. 
The relation between the popular government and the permanent 
services should be marked by mutual trust. The State is no doubt 
entitled to the undivided allegiance of a public servant at all times 
and should be strict in pxmishing disloyalty. But a clear line of 
distinction should be drawn between disloyalty after a particular policy 
is accepted by Government, and honest criticism or opinion when policy 
is being shaped. 

366. “ That is why the greatest crime the administrator can commit 
is to be too authoritative, too impatient of criticism and discussion, 
too quick to resent as disloyalty frank difference of opinion as to policy. 
Disloyalty arises when decisions have been taken, in lack of energy of 
implementing them, never in the processes through which they are 
formulated. To treat opposition as something to be crushed or swept 
aside is to start the insidious process by which candid officials 
are turned into ‘ Yes-men ’, creatures who just inquire what will be 
‘ liked ’ by their superiors before formulating their own views, who have 
lost the taste for honesty when thinking about the affairs of the 
organisation. Once that process is started it will corrupt a whole 
undertaking like a leprosy. The direction wiU be robbed of the greatest 
contribution the personnel can make to the rmdertaking, unbiassed 
and fearless statement of the best thought of which they are capable. 
Enthusiasm will be stifled, ability frustrated and energy turned inwards 
iiO concentrate on self-seeking. The administrator who gives way to the 
temptation to use his authority to suppress rather than to develop the 
views of his subordinates is committing the sin against the Holy Ghost.”* 

366, In the recent past distinguished service to the State was often 
rewarded by the grant of a title. With the abolition of titles a powerful 
incentive to public service has disappeared. While the prospect of 
selective promotion would to some extent encourage an officer to take 
more than ordinary interest in his work, a stronger incentive could be 
provided by some form of recognition of meritorious services. Several 
■democratic governments, including those of Erance and the United 

* L Unvick : Tho Elements of Administration, page 89. 
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States of America where no titles are awarded, award different forms of 
recognition of distinguished service. These may serve as useful guides- 
to similar action hy our own Government. 

Traditions of Public Service. 

367. We recognise that the administrative services in Bombay had. 
built up high traditions of public duty in pre-war days. We therefore- 
notice with regret a fall in the standards of integrity and honesty, largeljr 
due to the impact of the War. In so far as this has been caused by the 
phenomenal rise in prices and the greater opportunities of money-making- 
which war conditions afford, we hope that "svith the return of normal times 
and with the grant of more reasonable wages to the lower staff, the former- 
traditions will be restored. The provisions of the Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Act, 1947, are far-reachiug and we have no suggestions to make in 
this regard. But the evil of corruption can be uprooted only if the 
public is made to regard a bribe as twice cursed, corrupting him that 
gives as well as him that receives. It is also the duty of a public servant 
to guard his honour jealously and so to order his private affairs and his- 
public duties as to keep them above suspicion. 

Protection to the Services. 

368. A Public Service Commission was appointed in Bombay in 1937 
on the introduction of provincial autonomy -with the object of freeing 
appointments and promotions from pohtical influence and nepotism and 
of affording adequate protection to the Services. This duty does not 
arise from any conditions peculiar to this province, or indeed to India.. 
Wherever democratic institutions exist machinery akin to the Pubhc 
Service Commission has been found necessary, and whenever it has been 
neglected an inefficient and corrupt civil service has been the result.. 
The personnel of the ser-vices requires protection from -victimisation and 
injustice on the one hand, and favouritism on the other, so that it may 
function impartially as the instrument whereby Governments, of what- 
ever political complexion, can give effect to their policies. But as the 
Simon Commission pointed out, the establishment of Public Service 
Commissions was also to the benefit of Ministers themselves, since it 
relieved them from embarrassing demands from their supporters and 
shielded them from the charge, however ill-founded, of using their posi- 
tion to promote private interests at the expense of efficiency. According- 
ly we recommend that the Pro-vincial Public Service Commission should 
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1)6 enabled to extend to tbe Provincial Services the same degree of protec- 
tion as will be available to tbe Indian Administrative and Police Services 
from tbe Federal Public Service Commission. This will necessitate a 
convention that in disciplinary cases tbe advice of tbe Commission will 
ordinarily be accepted. 

Public Service Comjiissiok. 

369. If tbe Public Service Commission is to serve tbe two-fold purpose 
of maintaining a bigb standard of recruitment and of protecting tbe 
services, it would be necessary to remove tbe members of tbe Commission 
from tbe ambit of political influence. Tbis was ensured under tbe 
previous regime by two statutory provisions. In tbe first place, further 
employment under tbe Crown in India was barred to them except a bigber 
oflice in tbe Commission itself or an appointment on tbe Central Pubbc 
Service Commission. ,Secondly they were to be appointed by an authority 
independent of all party interests, namely by tbe Governor acting in bis 
discretion and they were also removable by him. Tbe Draft Constitu- 
tion provides for tbe appointment of tbe Commission by tbe Governor in 
bis discretion as at present. I^Tiile we tbinlc that tbe Commission should 
retain its advisory character as provided by tbe Government of India 
Act, 1935, it is essential to give its members statutory protection in regard 
to security of tenure and pay similar to that enjoyed by a puisne judge 
of tbe High Court. During their tenure of of&ce, which should be five 
years, no member of tbe Commission should be liable to be displaced for 
reasons other than those for which a judge of tbe High Court is remova- 
ble from office. As tbe Commission will have to perform fairly strenuous 
duties in future, we propose that the tenure of office of a member should 
be subject to an age limit of sixty-three. Our original intention to 
propose an age limit of sixty bad tobe given up, as it would have narrowed 
tbe field of selection in tbe case of members having administrative 
experience. Only serving officers or officers on tbe verge of retirement 
would have been eligible, and experienced and otherwise suitable officers 

who bad retired , one or two years previously would have been 
excluded. 

370. In view of tbe importance of these appointments and of tbe 
responsible nature of tbe work entrusted to tbe members of tbe Commis- 
sion, we. recommend that they should be given tbe same salary as will 
be admissible to a High Court judge in the future constitution. Tbe 
Chairman of tbe Commission should be given a special pay of Rs. 250 
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a montli. Wlieu a pensioned officer is appointed on tlie Commission, 
jiis pay sliould be reduced by an amoimt equivalent to bis pension. 

CO]\IPOSITION. 

371. Even witli the expanded fimctions rvbicli the Commission will 
liave to undertake as recommended by us, we do not foresee any need for 
increase in itsmembersbip in tlie immediate future. As tlie main function 
of tbe Commission is to recruit officers for tlie civil services by open 
competition or otherwise and to advise Government on matters of promo- 
tion and discipline, it is essential for it to comprise both administrative 
and educational experience. Subject to tbe above condition, tbe 
appointments sbould be made strictly on merit and suitability, and 
should not be entirely confined to serving or retired officers. In tbe case 
of a Commission consisting of tliree members tbe proviso to section 265 
of tbe Government of India Act, which requires that at least one half 
of tbe members sbould be ex-Government servants, in effect makes tbe 
official element two-tbirds. It sbould, we think, be modified so as to 
provide that in the case of a Commission consisting of only three members, 
at least one sbould be a ser^dng or retired officer. We notice that tbe 
jiresent practice of appointing tbe entire personnel of tbe Commission 
for five years entails loss of contmuit)’- and experience. This is unsatis- 
factory, especialty as tbe appointment of the secretary to tbe Commission 
also is cotenninous with tbe Commission’s life. , To assure an automatic 
element of contmuity, we would suggest that the appointments to casual 
vacancies in tbe Commission due to the death or resignation of a member 
or any other cause should be made for the full period of five years, and 
not only for tbe unexpired portion of tbe Commission’s tenure. 

Jurisdiction and Authority. 

372. Under section 266 (3) of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
all appointments in connection with tbe affairs of tbe Province have 
normally to be made on tbe advice of tbe Commission. Tbe authority 
of the Commission is thus theoretically co-extensive with tbe Govern- 
ment’s power of appointment. But in practice it is qualified by tbe 
discretionary power vested in tbe Governor to exclude specified posts 
from tbe purview of tbe Commission. We agree to tbe view of tbe 
Commission expressed in its letter No. 16/716, dated tbe 8tb June 1943, 
to tbe Government of Bombay in tbe Home Department, that for reasons 
of administrative convenience appointments in tbe subordinate non- 
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matter before tbe appointment is made. Moreover we find that tbe 
following devices are often employed to circumvent the usual procedure 
of consulting tbe Commission in making appointments. Tbe 
appointment is made witbont reference to tbe Commission and then 
■justified either on grounds of urgency or on tbe ground that tbe appoint- 
ment required sucb bigb tecbnical qualifications and ability that persons 
answering to that description would be few and might not care to respond 
to a public advertisement. We regard this as very incorrect procedure, 
and on one or two occasions tbe Commission has rightly declined to 
acquiesce in sucb appointments. Another device is to make a temporary 
appointment for a period of one year, for which consultation with tbe 
Commission is not necessary, and then to send the incumbent of tbe post 
before tbe Commission with an almost certain chance of selection on 
account of his one year’s experience. We agree that purely temporary 
appointments for a period of one year or less should not go to tbe Commis- 
sion. But it should be possible to foresee when a permanent post is 
likely to fall vacant and make arrangements for filling it in proper time 
in consultation with tbe Commission. Even in filling a temporary 
post which, in all probability, will be made permanent, the advice of 
the Commission should be taken. We consider that in such cases the 
advantage of obtaining the Commission’s advice more than justifies the 
time taken in consulting it, and that the natural impatience of heads of 
departments to get vacant posts filled should be curbed to the extent 
necessary for the Commission to make a selection with due care* 
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CHAPTER Xn. 


].0a\ L SELlf-GO V 1CUE MF.E'J' 


“ lj(n;nl sclf-goYoriuJU'ni is io dcinocracA’, wlmf- a ])riinary 
saliool is lo imivorsit.y i'j\\ivt\\\on."-~Torij)irt')Ur. 

)i75. Wc iiiv, nol. iTCiuirod ))y our ifrius of ycfi'rciiro io ('xajiiiiio 
tlic iuk'Wiiil orifauisaliou of local liodics or to suggest any improvement, 
in Uu'iv constitution, and \v()rking. Oar main interest in tliem lies in 
tlm extent to wliiek they function as an instrumejit of dee.entralisafion 
and rc'lieve tire Provincial Government of a large mass of functions 
wliick iravo primarily local interest and appeal and can only ke. 
efficiently carried out, witk local eo-o])eration. Once tire local kodie.s 
are cstaklisked, ])rol)lems of local finance, srrpervision and staffing 
assume more tkan local interc.st. as tke Provincial Government are called 
upon to allocate suitable sources of revonuo ami to sn])plenient tkeir 
funds ky grants-in-aid, to provide an adc(|uato maekinory to snpcrvi.«e, 
and guid'.' fclreir activitio.s and to safeguard tke rights of tin* local service.^ 
against local intrigues. IVo ]»ropose briefly to examine tliese wider 
aspects of local self-government and tken to suggest metliods ky wliieli 
it can bo made a valuable agency for decentralised administration. 

EnucA'JivK Vat.iie. 

376. Tkcrc kas been widespread criticism tliat tke working of local 
self-governing bodies in this province lias kccir inefficient and wasteful 
and kas belied even tke modest liopc of Lord Ripon tkat ‘‘ in course 
of time, as local knowledge and local intcre.st are kroiigkt to bear more 
freely upon local administration, improved efficiency will in fact 
follow.” Tke view kas also been gaining ground tkat witk tke attain- 
ment of freedom it is no longer necessary to arrange for “ exercises 
in local self-goverjiment.” liHiile' .skaring tke impatience of tkose 
critics at tke inefficient management of some of our local bodies, we 
are unable to subscribe to tke latter \dew. Local self-government serves 
at once as an instrument of political education and as an effective 
means of decentralisation. Tkat responsible local administration 
provides a training ground for the buddiug politician and enables him 
to start public life in a limited sphere and to learn tke art of public 
administration by making mistakes of small consequences, is -undoubted. 
This is demonstrated by the fact tkat many of our politicians, present 
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Locat. Finance. 

378. That tho, fmanc.ial rcsonvcoB of the, local bodies arc inadequate 
even for the discharge of their obligaioiy funct.ionH has btaai stressed 
ml nauseam by every committee appointerl l)y Govisrnment. The 
princi])al sources of munici])al revenue are house tax. octroi, terminal 
tax, taxes on ])rofeHsions and veliiolcs and .sjjecial ce.sses foredueafion, 
drainage and water su])])!}*, if these ])articnlar services are rendered. 
Tlio local fond cc.ss ai. the rate of two annas in the rupee of land revenue 
and water rates realised in the district (which Govormnent can raise 
by request of a district local board to a maximum of three annas) forms 
the chief source of revenue of district local boards. This income is 
supplemented by taxes on professions and tolls, 'With these 
comparatively inelastic sources of revenue it has become increasingly 
difficult for the local bodies to meet the high cost of labour and 
materials, and their already slender resources have been taxed to the 
utmost by the revision of pay scales and the payment of dearness 
allowances to the staff. Government’s recent orders allotting to them 
15 per cent of the laud revenue realised within a di.strict excluding 
villages which have pancha}*at6 will undoubtedly grant them some 
relief. But there are other independent sources of revenue which 
could be allocated to local bodic.s, and we woidd recommend that 
Government place at their disposal funds adequat e for the duties they 
arc expected to perform. 

379. The failure to employ a well qualified and trained staff by local 
bodies is partly due to this lack of funds. Their limited resources are 
further attenuated by the reluctance of the elected members to impose 
new taxes and to take legal steps against dcfanlters for fear of losing 
party support and alienating the sympatlucs of their constituents. 
Nothing better coidd have been expected imder a system of limited 
franchise which returned the propertied gentry to the municipalities 
and landholders to the district local boards ; such members could hardly 
be expected to tax themselves and their kind to provide greater 
amenities for the poorer section=5 of society. Though adult franchise 
may improve matters to some extent, no substantial results can be 
achieved unless Government make a determined effort to increase 
civic consciousness among the public through the spread of literacy 
and exercise proper control through grants-in-aid and audit. The 
surest way to promote financial irresponsibility in the local bodies 
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is to make unconditional grants without any attempt to correlate them 
either with the imposition and collection of adequate taxation or the 
mamtenance of a minimum standard of efficiency. Moreover it is not 
enough to lay do^^^^ statutory conditions ; arrangements must be 
made for regular inspection to ensure that these conditions are fulfilled. 
Another disturbing feature in local finance is the misuse of public 
fmids for ends not sanctioned by law. There is jjrovision to prevent 
it in the local Fimd Audit Act, 1930, which empowers the auditor to 
-disallow' items of expenditure which the local bodies cannot legally 
incur and surcharge it on members and officers who are responsible 
for it. But we find that recovery is not enforced properly, as the 
jmocesses involved are too lengthy to prodtxce any tangible results. 

AYajjt op Government Control. 

380. Some witnesses have rightly ascribed the deterioration in local 
administration to the failure of Government to realise the importance 
of ])ropcr supervision over local bodies. Even in comitries where local 
self-government is well developed, the necessity of such central control 
is recognised. Broadly speaking, such control takes one of two forms, 
which we may call the British and the Continental. In Great Britain 
central control is enforced through a system of grants-in-aid which are 
made conditional on the right of Government to insist upon a minimum 
standard of efficiency in local administration through inspection, audit 
nnd advice. In France however such coirtrol is exercised through an 
official who, while acting as chief executive of the local administration, 
is also the mouth-piece of the Central Government. Before the 
IMontagu-Chelmsford Reforms local administration in India was 
moulded somewhat on the French model, as the collector of the district 
was both the ex-officio president of local boards and the agent of Gov’-ern- 
ment. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms however with the object of 
giving local bodies “the largest possible independence of outside 
control ”, tried to bring local administration in India into line with 
what was mistakenly thought to be the British system. While 
depriving local bodies of the services of an officer of the status of a 
collector, they left no machinery specially charged with the task of 
supervising and guiding the affairs of local bodies. 

381. It has been rightly contended that the powers mth which 
Government have armed themselves in respect of local self-government 
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institutions are more in tlie natrtre of a “ pole-axe when rein and 
spurs are needed.” The three Acts under which the local hoards and 
the district and borough municipalities have been constituted in this 
Province contain special chapters through which Government have taken 
joowers to order the performance of certain duties in the event of 
default by local bodies, to enquire into local administration, 
and to impose the penalty of supersession in case of gross mis- 
management. Added to these are the emergency powers of the collectors 
to suspend the execution of the decision of a local body which is likely 
to cause injury ox annoyance to the public or lead to a breach of the 
peace, or is unlawful, and to provide for the immediate execution of 
works necessary for the health and safety of the public which a 
particular local body has refused to perform. There is no machinery 
j)rovided through which Government can wield a wholesome influence 
on the local bodies by way of timely advice and correction. Owing to 
overwork in connection with their multifarious duties rather than lack 
of interest, the collectors have been prevented from devoting much 
attention to local self-government ajffairs. "We have carefully considered 
whether this want of day-to-day supervision and guidance should be 
supplied by a Government agency under a Local Self-Government 
Conimissioner or through a statutory non-ofBicial board representative 
of the local bodies themselves and commanding their confidence and 
co-operation. AVe recommend to Government the latter course, as 
external control, however helpful and beneficent, is likely to be 
resented by the local bodies and would not be so effective as self- 
imposed discipliire. 

The Local Sele-Goveexment Institute. 

382. But instead of setting up a new ad hoc body Government 
should consider whether they could utilise the services of the Local 
Self-Government Institute which has already done valuable work in 
the cause of local self-government. AA^e have been told that even 
though membership of this Institute is voluntary, all the local bodies 
in this Province, with the exception of a few district municipalities, 
have become members of the Institute by paying the annual subscrip- 
tion. The membership of the general body is also open to public 
institutions (other than local bodies) and to individuals interested 
in the problems of local self-government. Though no public 
institution has so far become a member of the Institute, there axe 
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about a dozen individual members who are interested in such matters 
and have experience of local admimstration. The governing body 
of the Institute is known as the Provincial Council, on Avhich 
rejjresentation is on a territorial basis, the Gujarat, the Konlcan, 
the Maharashtra, and the Karnatak Divisions being represented by 
three members each. In addition to these, important local bodies 
like the municipalities of Poona, Sholapur, Ahmedabad and Surat 
have been given sj)ecial representation of one member each, Avhile 
the school boards are represented by two members. The ProAuncial 
Coiuicil elects an executiA’-e committee AA’hich is charged Avith the day- 
to-day administration of the Institute. The objects of the Institute 
as giA'en in clause 3 of the constitution are : — 

(n) to further the growth of local self-gOA’^ernment institutions by 
training people in the principles and practice of local self- 
gOA’ernment ; 

{&) to promote the study of problems connected with local self- 
gOA’ernment and act as a centre of information and advice for 
local self-gOA^ernment bodies ; 

(c) to strengthen and improA’-e local self-government institutions 
by co-operation and other means and to bring them together for 
common endeaA-our by organising periodical conferences ; 

((Z) to mrdertake on behalf of the local bodies any services such 
as purchase of stores, book depot, printing press, etc. ; and 

(e) to adopt any other measures necessary for the furtherance 
of the interests of local self-gOA>-ernment and the promotion of 
efficient administration. 

383. Thus the objects of the Local Self-Government Institute are 
cornprehensiA'e enough to include all the duties that Government may 
think fit to delegate to it. In fact, our proposal is so to modify 
the constitution of that body as to make it an instrument Avhereby 
it can more fully achieve its object of promoting efBcient administra- 
tion in local bodies and adAuse Government in Local Self-GoA’-ernment 
matters. The Institute will continue to perform all the actiAuties 
AA'hich it is at present conducting, in addition to those recommended by 
us, and Ave think it Avould not be necessary to alter the constitution 
of the general body except to the extent mentioned below. 
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384:. Wc feel that the objects wo have in A'iew will be promoted 
by making tlie Minister for Iiocal Self-GoYcinmtnt the ex-oj^cio 
president and tlic Chief Engineer and the Director of Public Health 
ex-qfficio mcmljers respectively of the general body.” The vice- 
president should, however, be elected, and provision may be made 
for the appointment of an honorary seerctar}', in which case the 
assistant secretary will have to be a paid serv’ant. It will be necessary 
to call at least one meeting of the general body .annually, and 
provision should be made for the holding of special meetings if called 
by the Executive Committee, whose constitution wc advocate in the 
succeeding paragrapli or on a requisition signed by one-fourtli of 
the members. 

385. With tliis altered constitution it should be possible for the 
Local iSelf-Governmont Institute to exercise adequate supenusion over 
the local bodies through an Executive Committee rvhich should be 
constituted as follows : — 

The district local boards, the district municipalities and the 
borough, municipalities should bo represented by two members each 
on this committee, and the Cliief Engineer and the Director of Public 
Health should be cx-ojficio members, so that their experience and 
advice may be available to the executive committee. With a view to 
giving to the executive committee the benefit of outside experience and 
knowledge, it would be desirable to have one of tlic individual members 
of the Institute on the executive committee. The executive commi- 
ttee should be presided over by an officer more or less of the rank at 
present held by a divisional commissioner, wlio will thus be the chief 
executive officer of the Institute in respect of its administrative duties of 
supervision and inspection. The chief executive officer will have to 
be given a suitable staff, both for his own office and for the several 
divisions of the Province. For every Kevenuc division the Institute, 
which may be given legal status as the Local Self-Government Board, 
should form a small committee, of wliich a divisional officer will be 
appointed the chairman. This officer, advised by his committee and 
assisted by a divisional staff, will be responsible for the day-to-day 
supervision and inspection of the local bodies. The gazetted stafi of 
the board will be appointed by the executive committee and will be 
under the control of the chief executive officer, while for the non- 
gazetted stafi the chief executive officer will be both the appointing 
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and coutrollmg authority. It will not he possible to finance the scheme 
through the membership fees which are now charged by the Institute. 
In order not to place a financial burdjen on the local bodies, at least 
to start with, by askmg them to share the full expenditure incurred on 
the maintenance of the major portion of the staff, we recommend that 
the cost of the administrative stah should be substantially bcine by 
•Government. The Institute should be able to finance its educative 
and propaganda activities by raising subscriptions and by obtaining 
voluntary contributions. 


Cadre for Officers. 

386. The question whether the principal services of the local bodies 
should be provincialised is one w^hich has aroused controversy in the 
past. On the one hand the officers of the local bodies feel that the 
provisions of the l\Iunicipal Boroughs Act and the Local Boards Act, 
which require a two-thirds majority of the total membership of a local 
body foi: their removal or punishment, are no adequate protection 
agamst party intrigues. On the other hand the local bodies allege 
that the above provisions make these officers almost irremovable 
ns the more adroit among them can always manage to obtain the 
minimum support by playing one faction agamst another and, if need 
be, by showing favour towards some of the members. While we have 
no desire to enter mto this controversy, we feel that the efficiency of 
local administration will not improve unless a clear distinction is 
drawn between the spheres of jjolicy and action, and the services are 
ensured the freedom to act without fear or favour within the terms 
of the policy laid down by the local body and are given secmity of 
tenure which would not depend upon imcertam party fortimes and 
local influences. We admit the force in the argument that complete 
provincialisation of services would weaken the control of the local bodies 
over the stafi and make it difficult for them to enforce discipline. But 
a cadre or cadres for officers of the local bodies, to be controlled by 
■a provincial board representing the local bodies themselves, should 
be free from any such objection and will have considerable advantages. 
By removing the control of such appointments beyond the scope of 
local influence, it wifi, ensure the necessary independence to the 
officers. BTiile the prospect of promotion to a more important post 
under a larger body would provide an incentive to work, it would also 
be easy to transfer an officer whose relations with a local body were 
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strained before tlie breach had become too wide. It has been argued that 
diversity of language and the diSerences in the size of the local bodies- 
and in their capacity to pay their executive officers would make it 
difficult, ifnotimpossible. to work such a cadre, indie v'e appreciate 
these difficulties, we do not feel that they are insurmoimtable, and 
recommend that the chief officers, health officers, engineers and chief 
accountants of the borough immicipalities and the district local boards,., 
and the chief officers of the district municipalities should form suitable 
cadres on a divisional basis, so that the language difficulty may be over- 
come. The control of these cadres should be vested in the executive 
committee of the Local Self-Government Board. find that 

a similar scheme for controlling such cadres through a provincial board 
elected by the local bodies as a possible alternative to complete provin- 
cialisation was formulated by the Local Self-Government Committee,. 
Bombay, 1939, at the request of Government.* Our scheme has the 
added advantage that the same body will also be responsible for the day- 
to-day superffision of, and guidance to, the local bodies. 

387. IVhile the qualifications prescribed for these posts are suffi- 
ciently high, the selection is not infrequently influenced by party or 
sectional considerations. To avoid this, we suggest that recruitment to 
these posts should be made in consultation with the Public Service 
Commission. IVo miderstand that this will necessitate the passing of 
a provincial Act to enlarge the functions of the Commission under section 
2G7 of the Government of India Act, 1935, so as to bring recruitment 
to the local services within its purview. 

Fuxctioxs of the PnoposED Board. 

388. As our recommendation relates to a major change in the 
machinery for regulating the affairs of the local bodies, it is not 
ncce.srary for us to define the functions which should be handed over 
to the Local S.'If-Government Board. If Government accept the 
])rinciple of cnlkctive self-regulation of local bodies, it should not be 
difiicuh to outline a detailed scheme of allocation of fimctions. There 
are, however, certain powers which cannot possibly be delegated to 
a non-official body, such as Government's pow'er of supersession and the 
collector's emergency powers. Pinal powers relating to changes in 

* Report of tlic Local Self.Govc-rninent Committee, Bombay, 1039, para. 170. 
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Boards not only with a view to economy but also as a measure 
of decentralisation. By the Primary Education Act, 1947, Government 
have taken upon themselves the responsibility of primary education 
from the local bodies which are now to function in a purely advisory 
capacity. The public health activities of the Local Boards also, we 
understand, have been substantially taken over by Government. The 
Local Boards have thus been gradually divested of a large portion 
of their primary functions. Though questions of policy are outside 
our scope, we cannot but express the hope that these extreme steps are 
the result of the keen desire of Government to force the pace of 
their programme of development on a province-wide scale and will be 
reversed as soon as the desired objectives are fulfilled. 

Rural Developjient Boards. 

391. With the general object of associating the public with admini- 
stration, Government have established in every district a Rural Develop- 
ment Board side by side with the District Local Board. Whatever may 
have been the justification for such a parallel body in the past, we 
think there is no further need for this dual organisation, and that only 
one of these bodies shoidd remain. This should clearly be the District 
Local Board, which has a statutory basis and, being elected, is more truly 
representative than the District Rural Development Board can be. The 
latter body consists entirely of nominated members and is thus likely 
to be predominantly infl.uenced by the political supporters of the 
Government of the day. We have heard complaints that public spirited 
men who do not happen to belong to the party in power find no place 
on these Boards. We therefore recommend that the District Rural 
Development Boards be abohshed, and their functions in connection 
with post-war development schemes be transferred to the District 
Local Boards. 

392. We think that the usefulness of the District Local Boards could 
be enhanced by the inclusion of a few nominated members, to be selected 
from the ranlrs of social workers and others who have evinced a genuine 
interest in public affairs, but who for one reason or another have been 
unwilling to stand for election. One or two district officials in charge 
of Government’s social and economic activities may also be made 
ex-officio members of the District Local Boards. 
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UOr>. In lh<' tnlukns nfior flto aholil.ion of llir* Jnluka local boards in 
no non-offiaial ntroucv cxisl-s wliicb can be convcnicnlly associated 
with the taluka administration. AVc stmuc.-^t. iliat the local members 
of tlu‘ Di‘-tri«'t Local lloardinthc taluka. with ])erhap,s one or tavo more 
nominated members from t-he locnlily, .should form a taluka committee. 

tlf'3. -As n’".irds the JVovincia! Ittind Devclo])ment ]3oard. if Govern- 
ment feel that, over and alnna* th<> normal channels of communication 
with the nind public, this institution .ser\-cs a useful ])urpose, wc sec 
no objection to its' contiimance. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


I\riSC15LLAT<rE0UB. 


Ol'l'lCK PuOCKDtnU',. 

395. Jlcssrs, TIicon Ltd. have rcconmicnded tlic I’onnation of an. 
Organisation and Methods J)ej)artnie7it to exoj'oi.se a mnimxioua vatch 
on the procedure of Secretariat de])artnu;nt.s. AVe fee] that, the time is 
not yet ripe for tliis dcvolopiuent, and in our chapter on tin Secretariat 
wc liave proposed that, a coniniittce of assistant, .secretaries sjiould 
periodically examine airy suggc.stions for improvement, in office ])roceduTC. 
Similarly in the case of district offices rve think tliat hefore committing 
themselves to any elahorate and costly establishment like an Organisation 
and Methods Department. Government .should detail some officer with 
district experience to examine the procedure in a few typical Govemment 
offices. He might begin vith some nificcs in l^ombay city and Poona 
where he could, if necessary . be given the assist ance of e.xperts. On receipt 
of a report from him. Government, should decide wlictlicr it is worthwhile 
to establish a permanent organisation to scrutinise office jiroccdure 
throughout the Province. 

Personal Stafe of IMixisters. 

396. AVe understand that the per-sonal .staff of Afini.sters and 
Parliamentary Secretaries, other than those drawn from the permanent 
eistablishraent, is engaged for a perioil of five yeans. The idea underlying 
this arrangement presumably was that the period of-einployment of this 
«tafi .should he coterminou.s with the life of the Alini.stry, yo that tlie 
successor Ministry could make a fresh .selection according to the require- 
ments of the individual IMinisters. Such an arrangement would work 
satisfactorily in the case of staff which was engaged immediately the 
Ministry took office. Brrtinthe ca.se of the numerous typists, steno- 
graphers and so on, who have been taken up suhsequently, the five-year 
period would extend beyond the life of the present Alinistry. arrd in case 
the rrew Alinisters do not desire to eirrploy them, Government will have to 
provide thenr with other work or else compensate them for prerrrature 
discharge. To avoid this difficulty we .suggest that all staff directly 
recruited for the personal offices of Ministers and Parliamentarr- 
Secretaries should be engaged only during the pleasure of the Alixrister 
or Parliamentary Secretarj’- in question, so that Government may he 
under no obligation to continue its services after the employer demits 
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offire. Tt. follows frotn what has hceii said ahove that the personal stafi 
■o.f jMinisters and Parliament any SccroParies, other than j)erinanent hands, 
would not enjoy pensionahle status. 

Amenities in Districts. 

:h)7. To make service in the districts more attractive and lessen the 
elesirc amon" district ollicers for a posting in Bombay, we think that some 
amenities could be provided in official residences throughout the Province. 
Such amenities would include a piped water .sujiply where this is lacking, 
to be followed by modern sanitation with a septic tank if there is no 
drainage .system. The question of providing official residences with 
basic articles of furniture has often been considered.biit the proposal has 
been rejected on the score of cost a;;d also on account of various difficulties 
in regard to maintenance of the furniture, and the objections of officers 
who already possess furniture of their own and would be unwilling to pay 
hire for Government funiiture which they do not require. These 
■olijeotions could no doubt be overcome, and we suggest that the qiie.stion 
be ex.rinined once more. It would be a great convenience to officers on 
transfer to be relieved of the necessity of taking heavy furniture with 
them, and this would to some extent meet the complaint that allowances 
on transfer arc inadequate. 

398. In connection with touring, it would be a great advantage to 
officers if Ichansamas were appointed at the more important district 
bungalows. Government have rightly made it known that they view 
with disfavour any tendency on the part of officers to accept hospitality 
while on tour, but the result is that officers depending on their own 
resoiu’ces find it increasingly difficult to arrange for their food. If 
I'hansamas were attached to, say, two or three of the more important 
bungalows in each district, as is done in some other provinces, this 
■difficulty would be removed to some extent. 

Mechanical Aids. 

399. We have suggested the possibility of introducing franlving 
machines in the Secretariat instead of service stamps, and if this 
■experiment proves successful it may be extended to other large offices 
also. Much time is spent in all offices in the maintenance of service stamp 
accounts. Thus time and labour could be saved by the use of franking 
machines m consultation with the Postal Department. 


1 
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400. In general we would recommend tlie use of up-to-date 
meclianical aids lUie calculating maclunes and casli registers wherever 
the volume and nature of business transacted in Government offices 
justify it. We are not able to specify the exact type of machines which 
would be useful in different offices, but in general we think that 
expenditure on such up-to-date appliances, and even on a sufficient supply 
of typewriters, should not be grudged or regarded as waste of money. 

401. In the Secretariat a system of electric clocks, governed by 
a master clock, would be an improvement over the miscellaneous collection 
of time-pieces now to be seen on the walls and desks in the building. 

402. We also recommend that telephone communications among 
a larger number of offices and places, especially in the mofussil, should be 
established. We axe aware of the paucity of telephone materials 
prevailing at present, but some progress towards quicker means of inter- 
official communication is essential if a modern standard of efficiency is 
to be attained. 

Peons. 

403. The allocation of peons to offices and officials has been made 
in the light of the Thomas Committee’s recommendation, and except in , 
one case we cannot suggest any reduction until such time as the use of an 
internal communication system may lessen the need for messenger 
service. 

404. But in the case of the peons assigned for duty at secretaries’ 
residences, we think there is scope for reduction. Each secretary has 
two peons detailed for duty at his house or flat, the intention being that 
each man should remain on duty for twenty-four hours alternately. 
The result is that they come on duty every other day. We are not sure 
whether in fact these men do remain on duty during the night, and in any 
case we think there is no need for it. Alternatively, since these peons 
are not supposed to do any private work, there is no need for them to be 
on duty at the residence during office horns when the secretary is away 
from home, and their attendance should be required only during the 
remainder of the twenty-four hours. In either case there is no 
justification for giving these men a day’s rest every second day, and in 
fact no need for more than one peon at the residence. One of our 
members. Sir Ivon Taunton, has told us that his experience as Chief 
Secretary was that the peons at his residence came on duty only for an 
hour or two in the mornings and evenings and were not in attendance 
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either during the day time \vlicn lie was in the Secretariat, or during the 
night. Ho could not recall any instance of interference with Government 
work owing to the absence of a peon during the night time. If this was 
the exjierience of the Cliief vSecretary, we presume that the case of other 
secretaries can hardlv be different. To call such duty “ AA'ork ” is 
a misnomer and. when rendered 'only every alternate day, it becomes 
a farce. Jlost of the .secretaries live on Halaliar Hill within easy reach 
of the I\Iinisters' bungalow.s, and Avith telephone communication 
aA^ailable. we think that the chance of any detriment to Government 
business arising from ihe absence of a peon during part of the 21 hours 
is too remote to justif}’’ the cost of maintaining two men in semi-idleness. 
Accordmgly aa'c recommend that only one peon should be detailed for 
duty at secretaries’ residence.^. 

Pktitiox.s 

405. Some district officers ha\’e informed us that much of their time 
is taken in reporting upon petitions receh’-ed direct from Government, 
althouL'h fh^' aubject matter in many cases could haA’-e been dealt with 
by themselves or even by ubordinates without the intervention of 
Government, Wo have oxarnined the rules and orders relating to the 
f,\ibmission of petitions to Government and find that, if duly observed, 
they provide fully for the disposal of petitions in such a Avay that neither 
Government need be troubled with comparatively trifling matters, nor 
need district and departmental officers be put to the necessity of making 
reports to GoA’-ernment on matters Avhich lie Avithin their own competence. 
We would therefore r commend that Avhen Government receive jietitions, 
Avhich according to the rules should have been first submitted to some 
lower authority, they should forward these for disposal and not require 
reports until a stage is reached in which the intervention of Government 
has been provided for by the rules. 

General Administration Report. 

406. We have received a special reference from Government on the 
desirability of continu'ng the annual publication of the General 
Administration Report of the Province. It has been suggested that, in 
view of the periodical sui’A'-ey of the activities of departments by the 
Director of Publicity, the continuance of this annual publication is not 
necessary. We haA’-e given careful thought to the suggestion, hut are 
unable to agree to the view that the publications issued by the Director 
of Publicity are an adequate substitute for the objective and statistically 
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supported information contained in reports publisiied under Government 
aufcliority. A publication Idee tbe Annual Administration Report, of tbe 
Province is very useful not only to Government departments but also to 
tbe publ'c wbicb is interested in tbe various activities of Government. 
Tbe need for sucb a publication, objective and informative, was never 
so great as it is at present wben tbe public as a whole is anxious to 
acquaint itself with tbe working of Government departments and lias 
■‘been empowered to influence it by criticism and suggestion. The 
publication of tbe report should be entrusted to an officer specially 
appointed for the purpose as was the practice previously. We do not 
consider that tbe Director of Publicity, who is mainly concerned with 
propaganda and current information, is an appropriate agent for the 
publication of sucb a report. 

i ■ ' * 

Financial Implications op Legislative Proposals. 

407. While the Rules of Business and tbe instructions thereunder 
require reference to the Finance Department of all legislative proposals 
affecting tbe finances of tbe Province, there is no provision for explaining 
to the Legislature tbe financial implications of measures which 
Government' propose to introduce. In this respect the practice followed 
in our Legislature differs from that of the British Parliament. The 
Statement of Objects and Reasons appended to bills introduced in our 
Legislature is neither so detailed nor so specific in regard to financial 
effect as is its British counterpart, the ” Explanatory and. Financial 
Memorandum ”. -It is necessary that both Government when 
preparing legislative proposals and the Legislature when considering 
them should acquaint themselves fully with the immediate as well as long’ 
term financial implications of each measure. As noted above the Rules 
of Business, if properly observed, Avould ensure scrutiny by the Finance 
Department, but to enable a similar scrutiny to be exercised by the 
Legislature the more systematic practice prevalent in the United 
Kingdom should be followed in our province. We therefore recommend 
.that the statement of objects and reasons attached to a bill should be 
amplified so as to include a brief explanation of the financial issues 
involved. Any modification in the Rules of Business that may be found 
necessary .should be undertaken at an early date. The need for such 
careful .scrutiny of financial effects was never so great as at the present 
, moment, when new legislative measures affecting both the revenue and 
c.xpenditnre of Government are being passed at an unusually rapid pace. 
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the fast clmiiging complex of iuternal and international events, it is 
not now necessary to cut resolutely through these two traditional blocks. 
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APPENDIX A. 


GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1. Wliat is your general oiuuion of the present administrative 
maclliner^'' in tliis Province ? Is it efficient and economical ? If not, 
in what respects is it not so and what remedies would you propose ? 

2. In view of the contemplated extension of the Reconstruction and 
Development activities of Government, do you consider that the present 
organisation of Government departments satisfies the tests of efficiency 
and economy ? If not, in what respects would 5 mu suggest a modification 
of the same ? 

Xolc . — If a modification is suggested, a detailed working out of the suggested scheme 
would he welcome. 

3. Have you any special interest in or knowledge of any particular 
departments ? If so, have you any detailed suggestions to make for 
their improvement in the matter of efficiency or economical administra- 
tion ? Have you any change to suggest in regard to the policies followed 
by those departments 'I 

4. Do you consider that the present expenditure on salaries, 
allowances and pensions is entirely necessary and calculated to provide 
efficient service ? If not, can you suggest modifications ? 

5. Do you consider that the present methods of purchase of stores 
and construction and maintenance of works are economical and efficient ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements ? 

6. Do you consider the growth of expenditure, temporary and 
permanent, on administrative machinery generally or in any particular 
departments, since 1938-39, justified ? If not, what exactly are the 
reasons for your opinion and how do you think the growth should now 
be arrested and to what extent 2 

Noie .- — In mswering this question, the increasing extent and variety of Government 
functions should be taken into account. 

7. What is your opinion of the -administration of the various controls 
in force at present ? Would you advocate any modifications ? 

8. Have you had dealings with any of the new departments of 
Government, such as the Civil Sujiplies Department, including its Food, 
Textile and Milk Branches ? 


K so, do you coiisidor that any ini])rovcineiits can be effect (*(1 in tlie 
Working or organisation of those departments? ]n what, respects can 
sucli im])rovcmcnts Ijg made ? 

In particular, what, is your view regarding the suggestion tliat the 
functions of the C’ivil Supplies Bcpartincnt should he discontinued or 
transferred to the trade ? Please give reasons for your answer, 

9. Is the organisation of tlie several departments of Government in 
the rural areas in sutTiciently living touch with the needs of tlie people ? 
Does it suffer from any special defects, such as overlapping, undefined 
rcsponsihility, ijiacccssibility, excessive formalism or lack of responsive- 
ness ? If so, can you give instances in support of your judgment and 
suggest reforms ? 

10. Is the district organisation of the revenue, judicial, police, public 
works and other departments such as to enstire prompt, efficient and 
honest service ? If not, in what directions do you find it defective ? 
Can you suggest any remedies ? 

11. Does the present system of go!u*ral and departmental 
administration in rural areas and in district headquarters utilise,. to the 
maximum possible extent, the services of puhlic-s])irited citizens, cither 
individually or through institutional chminels ? If not, can you 
recommend any improvements calculated to bring suitable non-officials 
and institutions nearer to the administration of the Provincial 
Government, with due regard to the initiative and responsibilit}'’ to be 
exercised by the officers concerned 1 

12. Do you think that there is any scope for the greater use of 
mechanical aids to efficiency in Government offices ? If so, please 
make detailed proposals. 

13. Are you satisfied with the present relations of local self-governing 
bodies and other non-official bodies like the co-operative societies with 
the administrative departments of Government ? If not, what reforms 
have you, to suggest ? 

14. Do you consider that the divisional commissioners perform any 
essential function in respect of the district administration on the one 
hand and the' Provincial Government on the other in respect of 
the people of the division in general ? Have you any modification of 
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the. system to suggest 1 

15. Have you any suggestions to make regarding officers similarly 
situated in other departments such as superintending engineers, deputy 
inspectors general of police and conservators of forests ? 

16. Do you think that the di\dsional commissioners and collectors 
can he utilised as agents for integrating the administration of the 
important departments of Government ? If you see any desirable 
possibilities in this direction, please suggest details of reform. ' 

17. Are you satisfied with the present Secretariat organisation in 
respect of (cr) efficiency of disposals and {b) its relations with (1) the heads 
of departments and (2) the public ? If not, what particular changes 
would jmu desire ? 

18. Have you any specific suggestions to make regarding curtailment 
of staff in any departments ? 

19. Have you any proposals to make regarding the re-employment 
of surphis war-time staff of Government departments either in the existing 
departments or in any additional activities that you may consider 
suitable for Government to undertake ? 

20. Do you consider the present methods of recruitment followed by 
Government satisfactory ? If not, what modifications would you 
suggest ? In particular, are you in favour of the system of competitive 
examinations 1 

21. Do you think that the dearth of candidates for employment, 
particularly technical employment, which has been experienced in 
several departments during the last few years is likely to continue ? 
If so, what measures would you propose for ensuring a better 
supply ? 

22. In your opinion, are the present facilities for the training of 
prospective recruits for the various departments of Government 
sufficient ? If not, what measures would you propose for the expansion 
of these facihties ? If you so desire, you may confine your reply to any 
particular department or a section of a department. 

23. Do you consider that any system of departmental training after 
recruitment is desirable ? If so, what kind of training and what agency 
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for such training v.'ouh3 you rccormncnd ? 

24. Do the existing permanent pay scales of Government .servants 
in their .several classes and grades require revision ? If so, v.'hat should 
be tlie general lines on v.’hich tJie revi.sion .should be carried out I 

2D, Should the pay sxalcs be varied from time to time according to 
the cost of living ? If so, in what manner ? Or would you advocate 
.stable pay scale.s based on a long-term view ? In the latter ca-e, .should 
the present dearness or war allowances be continued and, if so, at 
what rates ? 

2G, What is your idea about a minimum w'ngc for Government 
servants 1 

27. W^hat are your vicw.s on the employment of suitably qualified 
women in Government service on the same term.s as are gi'ven to men ? 
Do you think that there arc any particular departments in which tlic 
employment of women should be (1) encouraged or (2) discouraged ? 

28. Have you anything else to state or suggest, regarding matters 
covered by the Commit tcels terms of reference ? 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 

1. ABVANI, Mr. P. B., O.B.E.. 

Electrical Conimip-sioncr with the Government of Bombay. 

2. ADVANT. Lt.-Col. R. T., I.M.S., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 

3. BAKHLE, JIr. D. S.. O.B.E., I.C.S., 

Secretary to Government, 

Civil Snpplie.'i Department. 

4. BAPAT, Mu. R. S.. 

Assistant Enpineer (Retired). 

r,. BARFIIVALA, Itlu. C. D.. 

Director, Local Self-Government Institute, Bombay. 

C. BARVE, Mu. S. G., I.O.S.. 

Collector of Poona. 

7. B.-VSU, Mu., 

Itlcssrs. Ibcon Limited. Bombay. 

8. BAVDEKAR, Tun Uokouraule ]\Iu. Justice R. S., I.C.S. 

9. BENJAMIN, Khan Bahaduu S., 

Collector of Surat. 

10. BHANDARI, Lt.-Col. M. G., C.T.E., T.M.S., 

Surgeon General with the Government of Bombay. 

11. BHANSALI, ]\Ib. M. D., I.C.S., 

Commissioner of Excise and Sales Tax. 

12. BEAT, Mu. M. D., C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

13. BHIDE, Mu. V. S., C.T.E'., I.C.S., 

Chairman, Bombay Port Trust. 

14. BHUJPURIA, Mu. K. M., 

President, The Indian Grain Dealers’- Federati ‘ ' 
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]6. BOUCH, Mr.. 

Me.ssrs. Ibcon Limited. 

16. CHOUDHARY, Mr. T. M., 

Collector of Kaira. 

17. DEHEJIA, Mr. V. T., T.C.S., 

Secretary to Government, 

Home Department. 

18. DESAT, Mr. M. J., C.T.E., I.C.S., 

Principal, All-India Administrative Traininp vSchool. 

19. DEVDHAR, Mrs. INDIRABAI, 

Pre.'iident, The Maharashtra Branch of the All India Women’s 
Conference. 

20. DEVJI RATANSEY, Mr. 

21. DHARMA YIRA, Mr., O.B.E., I.C.S., 

Textile Commissioner. 

22. DIAS, Mr. A. L.. I.C.S., 

Director of Civil Supplies. 

2,3. EERRANDEZ, Mr. S. H., 

Assistant Controller of Rationing. 

24. GARDHI, Dr. K. A., 

Director of Public Health. 

26. GANDHI, Mr. RATILAL M., M.L.C., 

President Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay. 

26. GHATGE, Mr. S. A., 

Collector of Sholapur. 

27. GIDWANI, m. Y. L., I.C.S., 

Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax. 

28. GODBOLE, Mr. Y. A., C.S.I., G.I.E., I.C.S. (Retired), 

Chairman, Bombay Public Service Commission. 
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29. IIAMI\IETT, Mr. K. H., C.I.E., I.S.E., 

Socretary 1o Government, 

Public Works Department. 

30. HAMPTON. Mu. P. Iv.,. 

Superintendent, Bombay City Police. 

31. HEBLE. m. M. N., 

BaebAvard Class Officer. 

32. HOLT, Mu. E. H., l.C.S. 

33. JOGLEKAP, illu. V. Iv., 

Executive Engineer, Poona Irrigation Division. 

34. .lOSHl, Mu. D. S., l.C.S., 

Joint Secretary, to Government, 

Education and Industries Department. 

31). JOSHl, lUo Bahawuu N. S,. 

Executive Engineer, Nira Canals Division. 

36. JOSHl, Mu. K. C., l.C.S. , 

Collector of Abmednagar. 

37. -lOSHI, Mu. S. V., 

Director of Labour Administra,tion. 

38. KALE, Mu. C. G., C.I.E., I.S.E. (Retired), 

Cbief Engineer, Public Works Department. 

39. KALYAN RADIAN, Mu. A., I.A.A.S., 

Director of Civil Supplies (Accounts). 

40. KAMATH, Rao Sahib, K. B., 

Deputy Secretary to Government, 

Health and Local Government Department. 

41. KAMTE, Mu. N. M., M.B.E., I.P., 

Inspector General of Police. 

42. KANGA, Mu. M. P., J.P., 

Director of Industries. 
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43. KARANDIKAR, SIh. S. K., 

Superintending Engineer, Central Division. 

44. KHAN, Mr. HABIBULLA, 

Consulting Surveyor to Government. 

45. KHURODY, Mr. D. N., 

Deputy Milk Commissioner, 

46. KILLED AR, Mr. M. M., M.L.A. 

47. KIRLOSKAR, Mrs. YAMUNABAI, 

Secretary, The Maharashtra Branch, All India IrVomcn’s 
Conference. 

48. KULKARNI, Mr. D. D., 

Assistant Superintendent of Stamps^ 

49. LAD, Mr. P. M., I.C.S., 

Secretary to Government, Legal Department. 

50. MAD AN, Sir JANARDAN, C.S.T,, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Retired). 

51. SIASCARENHAS, Mr. W. X., I.S.E., 

Director of Agriculture (Engineering). 

52. MATHRANI, Me, K. P., I.C.S., 

Deputy Secretary to Government, 

Finance Departmept, 

53. MEHTA, Dr. J. N., 

Director-General of Health Services. 

54. MIRCHANDANI, Mb. T. K., 

Conservator of Forests. 

55. MONANI, m. M. G., I.C.S. , 

Joint Secretary to Government, 

Political and Services Department, 

56. MOORE, Mr. J. M., 

General Manager, Ibcon Limited. 
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07. ]\[ULEKAI{, Mr. M. J., 

Assistant Secretary to Government, 

Healtli and Local Government Department. 

58. ]\IURTI, Mr. N. V. S., I.S.E. 

Housing Coimnissioner. 

59. NADKARHI, Eao Bahadur S. N., 

Secretary. Provincial Prohibition Board. 

60. NAIK. Mr. A. S., I.C.S., 

Collector of Bijapur. 

61. PATEL, Mr. B.AHUBHAI J., M.L.A. 

62. PATEL, :\Ir. B. P., I.C.S., 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

63. PATWARI, Mr. P. B., 

Chairman of District School Board, Ahmedahad. 

61. PAM'ATE. Mr. D. C., 

Director of Public Instmction. 

65. PRADHAH, Mr. D. R., I.C.S., 

Secretary to Government, 

Health and Local Government Department. 

66. SALDAHHA, Mr. C. L, 

Superintendent, Govermnent Printing and Stationery. 

67. SAMARTH, Mr, R. H., O.B.E., 

Controller of Rationing. 

68. SANKAPAL, IiIe. G. M., M.B.E., 

Director, Economics and Statistics Bureau. 

69. S.4RAIYA, Mr. R. G., O.B.E. 

70. SARDESAI, Mr. V. N., I.C.S., 

Secretary to Government, 

Revenue Department. 

71. SATHE, Mr. D. D., I.C.S., 

Provincial Motor Transport Controller. 
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72. SATHE, Dr. V. L., B.M.S. (Retired). 

73. SETNA, Dr. S. B.. 

Director of Fisheries. 

74. SHAH, IVIb. H. 1 ., 

Joint Registrar for Village Industries. 

75. SHIWESHWARKAE, Mr. S..W., M.B.E., I.C.S., 

Deputy Textile Commissioner. 

76. STREATFIELD, Mr. T. E., I.C.S., 

Milk Commissioner. 

77. SUBBARAYUDU, Rao Bahadur M. V., 

Deputy Director of Civil Supplies (Accounts). 

78. THAHAWALLA, Mb, R. R., 

Additional Director of Civil Supplies (Enforcement). 

79. THATTE, Mr, V. 

Officer op Speelal Dpty, Stamp Ofiffce, 

80. HPPAL, Dr. B, N., 

Director of Agriculture, 

(Educat'on and Extension), 

81. VAS, Mr. E. T. C., I.F.S., 

Chief Conservator of Forests. 

82. VENKATAPPIAH, Mr. B., I.C.S., 

Secretary to Government, 

Finance Department. 

83. VmCHOORKAR, Sardar N. G., C.B.E., JI.L.A. 

84. VYAS, Mr. B. S., I.S.E., 

Secr,.tary to Government, 

Public Works Department. 


85. WAGLE, Mr. N. M., I.C.S., 
Food Controller. 



APPENDIX G. 


LIST OF INTEEIM EEPOETS. 

Dates of submiBsion, 

'T. Eecruitmeint to Higher and Subordi- 
nate Services - . . 13th March 1947. 

2. Enforcement Branch in Civil Supplies 

Department . . 11th April 1947. 

3. Eevision of the Pay scales of the Pro- 
vincial Government Servants . . 8th May 1947. 

4. Age of Eetirejnent of Government 

Servants . . 14th July 1947. 

5. Housing Organisation set up under 

Provincial Housing Board , . 24th May 1947. 

**‘6. Creation of Under Secretary’s Post in 
the Health and Local Government 
Department . . 28th June 1947. 

*7. Absorption of Temporary or Ee- 

trenched Staff . . 31st July 1947. 

8. Civil Supplies Department . . 6th August 1947. 

■'■'■9. Scheme of Subsidised Medical Practi- 
tioners . . 1st September 1947. 

10. Strengthening of the Finance Depart- 

ment b}^ addition of a Cost 

Accountant . . 11th September 1947. 

11. Scheme for the Absorption of Section- 

writers in Judicial Department into 

Government Service . . 22nd September 1947. 

12. Reorganisation and Strengthening of 

Control Orders Police . . 5th November 1947. 

^I^ot printed. 
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*13. Question wlietiier new Posts in Gover n- 
ment service should be initially 
sanctioned on a temporary basis . . 

14, Secretariat Typists 

*15. Question of setting up of a separate 
Department of Excise and Prohibi- 
tion 

*16. Special Organisation for technical and 
industrial education 


Dates of submission. 

18th November 1947 
5th January 1948. 

11th February 1948. 
13th February 1948. 



APPENDIX D. 


INTKh’IM REl’ORTS. 

I-- Enforccmcnl Branch in the Civil Supplies Department. 

1. Wo liavo examined llio \v«irlcinp; of the Enforcement Branch on 
the iin<i'^ of paragrapli vS of the “ Keview of Administration of the Civil 
S'upj^lies Dojtartmont, ” and paragraphs 55 tr» 72 of the Civil Supplies 
Department Botrenehmont Committee’s Beport, as supplemented by 
the oral evidence tendeied before ns by the Sui)ply Commissoner, the 
.Vdditional Director of Civil Supplies (Enforcement) and the Superin- 
tendent of Police. Crime Branch If. 

2. Tlie functions of the Branch are three-fold.- - 

(i) Dotecti<m and investigation; 

(ii) Prosecution : and 

(iii) Legal advice to the Civil Supplies Department. 

3. For the puqtosos of (i) in the foregoing paragraph, Bomby City 
and the Suburban District arc divided into sectiojis, more or less 
eorrospondiitg to Polic<‘ divisions, each in charge of an Inspector. These 
sections piclv iij) information relating to breaches of the various control 
orders and pass it on to the Police with whose aid further st-cps are taken, 
like seizure of goods, making of “ panchanamas ” and making of tost 
purchases. Wherever this preliniinary material indicates that a case 
for pro.sceution exists, the necessary papers are prepared by the 
Enforcement Branch and the prosecutions launched mainly by the 
police. Tlic initial information is collected by the watchers who number 
90 in all and communicated to the inspectorial staff Avhich numbers 110. 
'fliese watchers belong to the most ordinary class of society and are 
therefore expected to use that class as their source of information. 
It seems to us that there is a two-fold defect in this part of the system. 
For one thing, these watchers arc not in a position, except very indirectly, 
to keep an eye on the doings of the higher strata of society, and, even 
though the inspector.s themselves might to some extent be able to make 
up for this, it is obvious that the arrangement does not go fax enough ; 
the bigger and more important class of offenders does not receive due 
attention, and to this extent the work of the Branch cannot be regarded 
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as iu any way satisfactory. For anotlicr, tire number of watchers being 
smaller than the number of inspectors, the information obtained 
cannot be sufficiently extensive. One would have expected that, as is 
usual in such cases, there would be several watchers attached to each 
inspector in order to provide adequate material for the latter's activities 
and those of the higher officers. Generally, such organisations are like 
a pyramid — ^broader at the base. 

4. We have carefully reviewed the operations of the Enforcement 
Branch as a whole. So far as what may be termed the “ field stalf” 
goes, it would appear that the v ork done is much less than what might 
be expected of the organisation. During the years 1945 and 194G, the 
total number of prosecutions launched was 2180, while the number of 
cases investigated but not pursued was about 1 720. This gives less than 
1 1 as the number of cases picked up every month by a member of 
the inspectorial staff. The corresponding figure of convictions is half 
a case. The record is clearly disappointing in view of the known general 
disregard of the control ordert. Altogether, in the field of investigation 
and prosecution we think that the results produced by the organisation 
are not commensurate with the cost involved. This was admitted by 
the, Supply Commissioner in his oral evidence given on the 23rd IMarch 
1947. In the course of the evidence he stated as follows — 

" I have been looking into the question whether the expenditure 
on the Enforcement staff is jutified and whether from the efficiency 
point of view the existing arrangements are the best and ray ovn 
conclusion is that it is not, and that both questions mUst be replied 
in the negative. First of 'all,’ the nfOrcement staff has not got 
police powers. Even a man borrowed from the Police, as soon as 
he is deputed to us, loses those police powers, because there is a legal 
hitch to our In.spectors being given police powers. All that 
happens now is that we pick up cases, do the preliminary investigation 
' and then hand them over to the Police. During the riots we could not 
do this to our satisfaction, because the Police were not available being 
otheruTiSe engaged on riot duty. There is some duplication of work, 
because when we pick up cases we have got to hand them over to the 
Police and they have to carry out their own iiivestigations again 
imder the law as it stands, and thereafter the cases are brought to the 
courts of law. The nunrber of prosecutions which we have initiated 
ourselves is very small, only 7 cases in 1944, These were mostly 
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Cbuiis, eVeh l)y ilit) three special courts wliich liave been established 
by Government to deal with control orders. Even where powers of 
summary trial have been conferred, the Magistrates are reluctant 
to use them. 

(c) The courts are rehictant to inflict deterrent or even adequate 
pimishments. They generally inflict fines and even these are in most 
cases relatively small. Experience has shown that offenders are not 
afraid of such sentences. 

{d) Magistrates follow the jircscribed procedure of throwing the 
onus of proof on the prosecution. This makes the work of the 
prosecution difficult. 

8. By way of remedy, the Additional Director of Civil Supplies 
(Enforcement) has suggested that his staff should be given the necessary 
police powers, that Courts should be advised to avoid delays in disposing 
of cases and to inflict deterrent punishments and that, if possible, 
special provision should be introduced in the cotton cloth and yarn and 
other important control orders to throw on the . accused the onus of 
proving their innocence in circumstances similar to those contemplated 
by section 63 of the Bombay Abkari Act, 1878 and section 7 of 
the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act, 1887. 

9. We are convinced that the staff of the Enforcement Branch, 
which after all is temporary, cannot have the training and discipline 
necessary for the exercise of police powers. Whether it is practicable 
to shift the burden of proof from the prosecution to the accused in the 
manner suggested is for Government to consider. 

10. That part of the duties of the Enforcement Branch which relates 
to giving advice on legal matters to the Civil Supplies Department is, 
in our opinion, a useful function. Occasions, we are told, often arise 
in which the various officers of the Civil Supplies Department require 
legal advice on points of comparatively minor importance with which 
it is not considered expedient to trouble the Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. Reports of offences against the control orders are also frequently 
received by officers of the Civil Supplies Department. It would appear 
that there is a tendency on the part of the public to make such reports 
to the Civil Supplies Department and not to the Police. Such reports 
are, we believe, very helpful, and we do not think it advisable to take the 
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risk of losing tlie information thus obtainable by requiring the public 
to resort against their will to the Police. 

11. Por the discharge of these two functions the Enforcement Branch 
ma}’- well continue in an attenuated form as recommended in 
paragraph 12 (2) below. 

12. As we have mentioned, the most important part in the enforce- 
ment proceedings belongs to the Police. For this purpose a special 
branch has been created in the Police Department under a Deputy 
Comniissionerj designated Crime Branch II and a similar branch exists 
for the Bombay Suburban District. In the circumstances explained 
above, it seems to us that the Enforcement Branch of the Civil Supplies 
Department is really not an enforcement branch at all. It is merely 
an intelligence agency carr^dng information to the Police and that too 
not very efficiently. The only real service it is doing is that of 
helping the Ci'vdl Siipplies Department with legal advice. The essential 
work which it was intended to do, namely, actual enforcement of the 
various control orders, it is not doing at present. We accordingly make 
the following proposals — 

(1) The work at present done in the Enforcement Branch relating 
to investigation and prosecution .should be handed over entirely to the 
Police Department which should be adequately staffed for the 
purpose. That Department should be asked to take over that part 
of the staff of the Enforcement Branch for which it may have use and 
on terms appropriate to the Police service. The rest of the staff 
should be immediately disbanded. 

(2) In our opinion, for the rvork of legal advice which will still 
remain, the large staff at present employed, particularly the highly 
paid Additional Director of Civil Supplies (Enforcement) and his 
gazetted Assistants, is not necessary and should be retrenched. 
We consider that for the purposes of giving legal advice to the Civil 
Supplies Department and for passing on to the Police whatever 
information is received by the former as also for the purposes of 
sanctioning prosecutions, the following staff is sufficient : 

{a) An officer with sufficient legal qualifications and experience 
and with some knowledge of the Police courts. He should act as 
a liaison officer between the Civil Supplies Department and the 
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Police and wcirk 41 rect;ly undpr the {Supply Copimiggloner. 

{b) A sufficient number of inpjjeclors not exceeding six. The.se 
inspectors ai’e intended for the Avorlc of verification of .stock 
declarations and jierjodical statements, Avhiph slundd remain with 
the Enforcement T3rancli. 

(p) Clerical and inferior stntT according to the standard 
pre.^cribed for a Imanch of tlie Secretariat. 

(3) Special pleasures are rec|uircd for ensuring that the magi.stracy 
fully appreciates the policy of rJovciument in passing the varions 
ordinances and enactments. Government .should therefore take up 
with the authorities concerned the question of imjiressing upon the 
magistracy the necessity of expediting cases of oiTences again.st the 
control orders and of inflicting deterrent ]niniRhments. In particular 
the punishments inflicted .should take the form of imprisonment 
wherever possible. Considering the class of offender-s usually 
involved in the bigger type of cases mere fines arc not likely to have 
the desired effect, whereas imprisonment is, we consider, the most 
effective kind of punishment in such cases. The imprisonment 
shonld also he of a substantial nature and should not, as often happens,’ 
take the form of imprisonment “ until the rising of the Court ”. 

13. e were informed that, under the present arrangements, the 
enforcement of textile control order is a responsibility both of the 
Central and the Provincial Governmmrts. This duality of control is 
very undesirable. Under it the officers of the Provincial Government 
are not permitted by the Textile Commissioner to take any cognisance 
breaches o;f the textile control orders upto the point of distribution 
0^ plqtb to prpvincial licensees. Such an arraiigement leaves the whole 
field ,of te:^'^ile production virtually uncontrolled, as rye understand from 
the Textile Comnrissioner that be himself has no m^ichineyy a-^ his 
disposal either for investigation or fox enforcement. This duality of 
administration has to be terminated fortbAvith, if tbe control orders are 
to produce any desirable results. Defects in sucb a duality of control 
Avould bave been minimised, if adequate co-ordination of tbe actmties 
of tbe officers of tbe two Governments charged Avitb responsibility 
in tbis respect, bad been established from tbe A'-ery beginning. "We 
understand that co-ordination of this type has been, fox tbe most part, 
lacking. That such an obviously Amsatisfactoxy state of affairs should 
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linvo hmii nllowftl to roiuinnc for Kovcrnl yofirt; ^vitllOUt steps being 
t.'iken to uot over ibis iin)wrtent laeiino in Ctovernmont niacbinery 
i'<'S])onsibl<- for {lie ailniinistre.tion of tbc control oidois. noibing it 
extnout'ly diflicnll fur various iircgnlurit’c;; ])ractisc(l in textile 
prodnctioii to be delected and foi convictions to be biougbt lioinc to tbc 
]'Ci j-.i.t (irs of sv.cb irrcenlarities. .'cenn- to ns to be inconi])rcbonsible. 
W<‘ wotild tbercfore recommend that st<‘')is be taken fortbwitb to ]mvc 
tbe entire respoii'-ibility for tbe enforccmejil of textile orders witliin tbc 
limits of tbe Ilombay I’li'vinee ])lae<'d in tbe bands of tbe Bombay 
(government. 'I'be enforcement ftf these ordcTs wonld then be a special 
resjHinsiltilil V of Crime Itraneli 11 to wbieh tbe whole task of enforeemont 
of tlie ]irovin<'ij\l eonlrol ordeiv .'bonld be allotted in aecordanee with 
tlie reei(inmendi!tion>; above. I'or the di.-cbaiee of these sjtecial duties 
it may be neees-aty to give tliat Bi;:i cli the a'-'istaiwe of a suitable 
number of ]>ejson= vitb lextib* < xi'.-nit n.a*. AVe may here draw tbe 
ai'ei'tio". of (b(\etnn .'lit to the Cov-Tiiment td' India. Dej.artmcnt of 
Indn -.tlie-' and Sujn'Hes. Notitit'alion ISo. 73 TA 10. dated tbe 1 -it iMareb 
nndei wliieli Provincial C<ntrol!err have been nutliori.sed to 
e.\ •rei'-e control ov«-r K-xiile ]w'»dn<tion and .--n])]’!’.- in tbe Madras 
Pjoviitee. 

II Revision of Pay Scales of Provincial 
Government Servants. 

1 1. (ine of c)nr t“rms of reference reads as follow.s - - 

“ The detailed revi.sioii of permanent |»ay scales will ho a matter for 
separate considor.'ition by (Government, init the Committee is not 
]ireclnded from suggesting tbc broad prinei]>lcs of such rovi.sinn." 

lb. With :i view to entible ns to make unr .suggestions in regard to 
this matter, we obtained fiom the Financial Adviser to Government, 
lieing tbe oflieor entrusted Ity (tovernment with the task of submitting 
proposals for tbe revision of j)ay scales, a .statement of the general 
])rineij)les on which these jiroposals would be based. With his 
^lemorandum No. ObOT/.'kl. dated the 31st March 1947. the Financial 
Adviser forwarded a set of notes indicating bis original proposals as 
tentatively apjrroved by Government, and tbe changes lie desired to 
make therein in view of further material wliich bad become 
available. 
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]6, We liiive carefully considered the Jioies of flic Financial Advisor. 
We fold ourselves generally in agreement wiili liini subject to the 
observations made immediately below and to tlic recommendations 
wbicli Avc may have lo malvc la<.er afier the completion of our whole 
enquiry. 

17, To begin with, ii. seems to ns de.sirnble to indicate the general 
principles which, in our opinion, ought to guide Government policy in 
regard to salaries to be paid to its .servant s. These principles may lie 
briefly stated as follows ; 

(o) Pay scales now fixed will dominate public expenditure for at 
least a generation. We are on the threshold of a new order of things. 
The pay scales should be fixed with reference to the basic consideration 
of our social and economic policy. Neither .scales fixed at a time when 
State service was in its highest rungs predominantly foreign nor 
passing vicissitudes of price levels should influence the main 
characteristics of the pay structure, 

(6) Central and provincial .scales cannot be identical. The scalc.s 
ought to have relation to the resources of the Governments concerned 
which differ widely. The supply of talent also varies from province 
to province. 

(c) Government is even now the most important single employer of 
educated personnel. Its importance in this respect is bound to 
increase with the all-sided expansion of public activities now planned. 
This should make the State less apprehensive of private competition, 
Tlie large scale expansion of education now contemplated is bound 
to affect favourably the supply of candidates for Government 
service. Exceptional talent of whatever kind earns its own price 
and no scales can be fixed for the same, Govermnent ought 
to avoid framing pay scales on the basis of offering inducement to 
the best talent and then applying them to the generality of Government 
servants. 

(d) Existing and prospective national income has a far closer 
relation to the scales of pay than to what may be • regarded as 
a minimum wage. Payment of less than the latter by the State to 
its. employees would amount to sweating or exploitation. 
Whereas payment of scales higher than are warranted by a just system 
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of taxation and public expenditure is onlj’ feasible by way of putting 
unjust burdens on tlie j)oorer sections of the community. 

(e) Between tbe lowest and tbe highest salaries paid by Government 
the difference should not be as wide as it is at present, and a steady 
attempt must be made at narrowing it down. 

1 8. Both administratively and financially it is a sound policy generally 
to maintain the existing classification of services into Class I and 
Class II, provided that persons directlj’’ recruited to the Class I services 
are recpiired to possess qualifications definitely higher than those 
required of candidates recruited to Class II or that they are selected 
on the results of a competitive examination conducted by an authority 
like the Public Service Commission. In departments, however, in 
which the differentiation between the two classes is not necessary or 
possible, either because of the mode of recruitment or because of the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the importance and responsibility 
of the duties respectively performed by Class I and Class II officers, 
the two-fold classification may be dispensed with and the two groups 
treated as one gazetted service. 

19. In departments in which the superior ])osts are divided into two 
classes of services, there should be a single scale of pay for each class. 
•Junior and senior scales .should, however, be provided in departments, 
if anjq in which such posts are to be constituted into a single class on 
the grounds indicated above. 

20. Having regard to the general economic condition of the country 
and of the Bombay Province and the necessity for Government to take 
the low national income into account in setting a standard of payment 
for services, the range of the typical revised scales for Classes I and II 
should, in our opinion, be from Rs. 350 to Rs. 1,000 and from Rs. 220 
to Rs. 650 respectively, with in either case a suitable lower rate of pay 
during the probationary period as at present in force. 

21. Similarly, we consider that the pay of heads of the important 
departments should not go beyond Rs. 1,600. The pay scales for the 
Of&cial Assignee and the Administrator General should be fixed' at 
a suitable figure within this limit of Rs. 1,600. 

22. In view of what we regard as a minimum wage for workers in 
his Province, the general scale for peons all over the Province should 
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he from He. 30 to Ih- SO per month, appropriate Increases being allowed 
in the case of their petty officers. 

23. The scales for “ qualified ” clerks all over the Province should be 
subject to a miniinmn of Rs. 60 and a maximum of Rs. 300 per month, 
corresponding adjustments being made in the scale for non-ministerial 
staff in the subordinate services. “ Non-qualified clerics should start 
at a lower level, the minimum being placed at Rs. 45 per montli. 

24. The scales for part-time servants should be fixed proportionately 
on the basis suggested for comparable whole-time servants. 

25. In the subordinate services, the existing practice of giving 
higher starting pays to ordinarj'^ graduates and honom-s graduates should 
continue. “ Double *’ graduates should be placed in one of these two 
categories according as they hold an ordinary or honours degree, and 
there should be no further discrimination in their favour. 


26. A house rent allowance should be granted to all employees witli 
certain restrictions as regards pay limits and areas on the lines indicated 
in the following table ; — 


Tivy of 
(Officers, 

Cities witli 
population over 

1 lakh. 

Cities witli 
population over 

5 lakhs. 

Bombay. 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Uc'low r.s. 

o 

7 

10 

Uclow H(i. 55- 

7 

10 

15 

Uelow Us. 101 ■ 

—250 10 

15 

20 

Over Rh. MO 

. . *.7?o of pay. 

*71% of pay. 

*10% of pay. 


♦To rover tlie iictiml i-cnt paid Jii excess of 10% of pay but limited to 10% of pay 
lor residential accommodation approved by competent authority. 

Govermncjlt servants wlto are liable to transfer between the mofussil 
and Bombay (including Salsette) should, when posted at the latter place, 
receive in addition a compensator}’- allowance. Tlie amount of this 
allowance sliould be approximately equal to the rates at present prescribed 
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for Salsetto, so that -with the addition of house rent allowance as i?roposed 
above it will he more or less equal to the compensatory allowance 
prescribed in appendices XV and XVII of the Bombay Civil Services 
Kules for Bombay City. Considering the cost of living in Bombay 
City and Salsette, we arc of the opinion that there is no longer any 
justification for discriminating against those whose place of work 
happens to he in Salsette. This compensatory allowance should be 
admissible to both gazetted and non-gazettod services. 

27. We agree with the Binancial i^dviscr that in big cities other than 
Bombay there is no need for giving compensatory cost of living allowance : 
the proposed house rent allowance should suffice for Government 
servants stationed in these cities. 

28. The present dearness and cost of living (war) allowances at the 
rates laid down in the orders now in force should be continued. We do 
not agree that officers drawing above Es. 1,000 should no longer receive 
an allowance for the high cost of living consequent on the war. Bor the 
pmposes of the cost of living allowance, however, we would replace 
by the limit of Es. 1.600 the present limit of Es. 2,000 after which that 
allowance is given only for the purposes of margiral adjustments. 
We understand that in the matter of these allowances the Government 
of Bombay have so far been largely guided by the orders issued by the 
Government of India for Central servants. Should the Government of 
India make a substantial change in their rates, particularly in regard 
to the lower income groups, the question of making a corresponding 
change should be considered by the Provincial Government in regard 
to the rates recommended above by us for tlleir servants, subject always 
to the maintenance of the limit of Es. 1,600. 

29. AU allowances and concessions introduced during the war to 
meet the high cost of living such as temporarj'’ increase in pay and 
temporary additional pay will cease on the introduction of the post-war 
revised pay scales together with the new dearness allowance. 

30. In vicAV of the increased pay scales recommended for the lower 
salary groups and the Government policy of extending free and 
compulsory primary education in this Province, we consider that there 
is no case for instituting any children’s education allowance for 
Government servants. 
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31 1 I'lie ]?inaiK!hil Aflviscr liiis tluit cKiablisLmenis wliicli 

iive not liabk ib transfer bettveeh llbiifeay and llie jnr»ftisB)1 blit tiro 
ul^Vays stationed in Bomljay sliould, as at jirosent, be eblitinued Oil 
consolidated Bombay rates of pay and not be brongiit on tiie ('oneral 
scales witli compensatory and liouse rent allowances. This proposal is 
based chiefly on grounds of expediency. It would be a difficult task 
to fix on new general scales the ])ays of existing men who are drawing 
consolidated rates of pay. In any case, the majoiity of the Govermnent 
servants concerned would probably elect to remain on their existing 
consolidated Bombay scales. This would mean fontimiance of and 
addition to the multiplicity of pay scales which it is one of the objects 
of the present revision to abolish, as the maintenance of such scales leads 
to a large amount of avoidable w'ork all over, particularly in the 
Secretariat and the audit offices. We are of the opinion that logically 
it would be better to have general scales for the whole Province Avith 
special provision, in the case of Government servants employed in 
Bombay, for local compensatory allowance. In vieAv, however, of the 
practical diffi,culties mentioned by the Financial Adviser, we recommend 
the continuance, in the case of establishments permanently stationed in 
Bombay, of the present system of consolidated Bombay scales which 
should be based on the addition to the general scales of amounts 
comparable to the house rent and local compensatory alloAvances 
admissible under our proposals for the several groups, 

III — Age of Retirement of Government Servants, 

32. We have carefully considered the question of the age of retirement 
of Government servants and the recommendations of the Central Pay 
Commission thereon and have come to the conclusion that the existing 
rule, viz., Bombay Civil Services Rule 161, should continue unaltered in 
its essential provisions and this -for the following reasons. The present 
rule fixes the age of compulsory retirement at 55 years for the majority 
of Government servants, both ministerial as Avell as executive. A¥e are 
of the opinion that this is sound in practice. It is no doubt true that 
many public servants at the age of 55 years are, generally speaking, very 
useful from the point of view of experience and judgment; but on the 
other hand they are usually wanting in the matter of physical energy 
and are thus often not fully equal to the responsibilities of their position. 
Some of them indeed may be more useful, at that age in some other 
employment of a less .strenuous character AAffiich, while utilising their 
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experience and insight, does not ])ui a hea\y strain on their energies. 
In the wider interests of the country also such persons had better be set 
free for sucli work whicli may often lie in the field of social service and 
the like. 

33. As a connected but integral part of the above recommendation, 
we suggest that Government should amend the present leave rules so 
as to permit a Government servant, who has attained the age of super- 
annuation. to avail him.'jclf without restriction of whatever privilege 
leave or corres])onding leave on average pay or earned leave may be at 
his credit at the time of retirement. 

IV — Housing Organisation set up under Provincial 
Housing Board. 

34. Paragraph 3 of the Einance Department letter dated 26th April 
1947 reads as follows : — 

“ The Committee’s advice is sought on the following points : — 

(i) pay and status of the Housing Commissioner, 

(ii) pay and status of the Assistant Housing Commissioners, 
and 

■ (iii) any allied matters,” 

35. With a view to enable us to make our suggestions in regard to 
this matter, we went carefully through the aimexures to the Finance 
Department letter, a note containing the observations of the Housing 
Commissioner on the comments made by the Public Works Department 
and a connected note on the Housing Organisation submitted by the 
Housing Commissioner at our request. Both the Housing Commissioner 
and the Secretary, Public Works Department, also tendered oral evidence 
before us. We further had an opportunity to appreciate by personal 
discussions the respective view points of the Honourable the Ministers 
for Labour and Public Works. 

36. We wish it to be specifically understood that our present 
recommendations concerning the pay and status of the Housing 
Commissioner and the assistant housing commissioners should be 
received without prejudice to the general principles of pay scales which 
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have already been recommended to Government by us and to the findings 
of the general review of all the departments of Government which wo 
are undertaking as our main task. 

37. “We are not at this stage called upon to make any recommenda- 
tions regarding the structure of the Housing Organisation. This has 
already been set up as distinct from the Public Works Department and 
as part of the Department of Housing and Labour. In deciding upon 
the appropriate status and pay of the senior posts of the department, 
therefore, we have to be guided b)”- the nature and importance of the 
functions attached to them. In doing so it is natural to expeet that tlie 
status and pay attached to the newly created posts should be comparable 
with similar posts in the established departments of Government. 

38. The functions of the Housing Organisation are partly of an 
engineering and partly of an administrative or organisational character. 
Within each one of ' these two classes of functions there are specialised 
functions for which the Housing Organization will have to employ the 
services of specialized staff obtained from the existing departments of 
Government or recruited freshly for the purpose. While, therefore, the 
Housing Commissioner and the assistant housing commissioners will 
have to discharge some organizational and administrative functions 
along with their engineering and coustructional functions we do not 
consider that these are exceptional either in their nature or importance. 
Considering the present stage and immediate prospect of the ta.sks that 
the Housing Organization is called upon to ])erform we recommend that 
the .status and juiy of the Housing Coiumi.ksioner and the assistant 
housing commissioner.s should eonfonn respectively to those of 
a superintending engineer and executive engineer in the Public Works 
Department. 

39. We do not favour the proposal to make the Housing Commissioner 
secretary to Government. There is a manifest need for separating 
technical from administrative scrutiny. While the former may be left 
exclusively to tbe Housing Commi.ssioncr. the latter must, in our opinion, 
continue to be the res])onsil)ility of the appropriate secretariat staff 
attachcfl to tbe Labour and Hou.sing Ministry. With a view to expedite 
the activities of the Htnising Organization which is called upon to meet 
cm urgent social need we pro])o.se that final powers of technical sanction 
.should lie conferred upon the Hou.sing Commi.s.sioner, subject to such 
general condition,- sis may be laid down j)y the Housing Board, In view 
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of this added responsibility of the Housing Connnissioner vre recommend 
that lie should be given a special pay of Jls. 200 per mensem. 

40. AVhile our fuller rc\deu' of this and other allied departments can 
only be undertaken at the projier stage of our general inquiry we feel 
that., in view of the general shortage of technically trained men which 
is being acutely experienced at. the ])rescnt moment, it is essential that 
all available staff .should be utilized in such a manner as would best serve 
the overall needs of Government. So far as engineering staff is concerned, 
we suggest t.hat recruitment of new staff for all departments and 
transfers of staff already in Government .service should be co-ordinated 
by' a Committee of the Cabinet. 

41. Our recommendation with regard to the status and pay of the 
Housing Commissioner and assistant housing commissioners has been 
made on the basis of the present activities of the organization and of 
their probable extension during the next couple of years or so. If as 
a result of increasing supply of material and men on the one hand and 
of growing co-operation on the part of employers’ organizations and 
local bodies on the other, the activities of the Housing Board were to be 
considerably cx]3anded in point of the magnitude of works and of the 
area covered it may become necessary to reconsider the question in the 
light of the altered situation. 

V— Civil Supplies Department. 

42. AA'e are asked in Finance Department letter No. 6384/33B, 
dated 16th December 1946 to give priority to the consideration of the 
question of letrenchment in the Civil Sujjplies Department. It has not 
been found possible to submit this report earlier, as a large amount of 
material had to be collected and a number of witnesses had to be examined 
before we could arrive at any definite conclusions on the problems placed 
before us. AA^e have also had to devote considerable time to the many 
special references made to us by Government. AA^e have already 
submitted our interim report on the Enforcement Branch of the Civil 
Supplies Department. AA"e submit below our interim report on the rest 
of that Department. 

43. It will, we think, be readily understood that the field for 
retrenchment and reorganisation in the Civil Supplies Department is 

restricted. In so far as the Department is a temporary one, a measure 
Bk H 204—16 
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of contraction takes place almost automatically, whenever particulaf 
controls are relaxed or withdrawn. Moreover, as a result of the special 
enquiries made by Khan Saheb K. K. Joshi, Officer on Special Duty 
(Organisation and Method) and by the Civil Supplies Department 
Retrenchment Committee, which were of a detailed nature, most of the 
obvious possibilities of retrenchment had been brought to light and large 
reductions made before we were appointed. In so far as the Civil 
Supplies Department organisation in Bombay City is concerned, we found 
that action on the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee 
had already been taken ; but, in so far as the organisation in the districts 
is concerned, several recommendations have not as yet been carried out. 
We pointed this out to the Supply Commissioner in our letter 
No. 6745 /33-X, dated the 30th May 1947, and we were informed that 
the questions were still under consideration. We suggest that these 
should now be finally decided. 

44. The problem of maintaining essential supplies for the community 
assumed enormous magnitude since the year 1942, and Government had 
to assume control over the collection, distribution and even consumption 
of not only food grains but many other commodities such as' cloth, sugar 
and kerosene. Control of supplies involved large purchases and 
systematic inspection and storage of food grains on Government account 
both under the basic plan of the Government of India and under the 
system of local procurement. In order to enable Government to 
cope with these new and pressing problems the Civil Supplies Department 
had to be created and rapidly expanded. The functions of this Depart- 
ment have been fluctuating from time to time, and this makes it necessary 
to have a, safety margin of trained staff which can immediately.be made 
available when a new control has to be brought into operation. The 
prospects of permanency of most of the activities of the Department 
are very uncertain ; but there seems no doubt that in view of the 
expanding responsibilities of Government some of them have come 
to stay. 

Duration of Controls. 

45. The examination of the Civil Supplies Department with a view 
to retrenchment and reorganisation at this stage presupposes the further 
continuance of the Department over a fairly long period. The first 
question therefore to' which we addressed ourselves \vas how long the 
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present controls are expected to last. We understand from the Supply 
Commissioner that the position mth regard to the controls is briefly as 
indicated below. 

46. Some of the controls lapsed on 30th September 1946 on the expiry 
of the Defence of India Act and the Rules made thereunder and other 
emergency legislation. These are ; — 

(i) The Hoarding and Profiteering Prevention Ordinance, 

(ii) The Consumer Goods Control Order, 

and 

(iii) The Sulphuric Acid Control Order. 

As regards the remaining controls it is difficult to form any idea as to 
their continuance and duration. The only data which can be used for 
malcing an estimate are : — 

(1) The provisions of the Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) 

Act, 

(2) The Bombay Essential Commodities and Cattle (Control) Act 

and 

(3) Executive decisions reached by the Central and the Provincial 

Governments and authoritative expressions of opinion on the 

subject. 

47. The Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) Act has been made 
by virtue of the India (Central Government and Legislature) Act, 1946, 
and apphes to the following essential commodities coming within the 
scope of the Civil Supplies Department — 

(i) Food-stuffs (including edible oil and oil-seeds) ; 

(ii) Cotton and woollen textiles ; 

(iii) Paper (including newsprint) ; 

(iv) Petroleum and petroleum products ; and 

(v) Coal. 

The duration of the legislative powers under the Essential SuppHes 

(Temporary Powers) Act, which is determined by section 4 of the India 

BkH204— 16a - . 
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(Central Government and Legislature) Act, 1946, will in the first instance 
be only one year from 30tlv September 1946, l)ut the Governor General 
is empowered to extend the period by a further period of two years. 
On an estimate of economic conditions as they obtained when the 
measure was enacted, the Central Government had taken power to them, 
selves to extend it to a period of three years allowing for a further period 
of two years’ extension by the legislature if found necessary. I’his would 
indicate that the regime of control in .some form will in the case of 
foodgrains continue for a fairly long time. 

48. In view of the overall jiosition in regard tf) cotton textiles, control 
over them is not likely to be abrogated in the immddiate future. The 
same seems to be the position in regard to sugar, paper, kerosene and coal, 
The control over woollen textiles has been withdrawn. 

49. The Bombay Essential Commodities and Cattle (Control) Act, 
1946, applies to essential commodities such as cattle feed, charcoal, 
drugs, firewood, milk, cotton, ready-made clothing, non-ferrous metals, 
brass, copper and aluminium utensils, matches, rags, waste-paper, jute, 
hemp, ice. rice-milling machinery, gunnies, twine and cattle of various 
kinds. The Act will remain in force for a period of two years from the 
first day of October 1940. It is unlikely that control over cattle and 
milk will be Avithdrawn before the expiry of the Act. In fact the 
Government’s Milk Plan Avould recjuire the continuance of these controls, 
though in another form, for a much longer period. Controls OA'er drugs 
non-ferrous metals, brass, copper and aluminium utensils and cattle 
feeds other than hay and gram-chuni have been removed from the 1st 
April 1947. Subsequently, control over rags, Avaste-paper, jute, hemp, 
gunnies and tAvine has been remoA’^ed. With regard to the other 
commodities covered by the Bombay Essential Commodities and Cattle 
(Control) Act, 1946, it seems that the control is not likely to be removed 
before the expiry of the Act, i.e. before 1948. 

50. We have thus come to the conclusion that the CiA'il Supplies 
Department will have to be in existence, though on a progressively 
shrinking scale, for the next few years. In fact, aa'C feel that the 
Department may have to be continued permanently, like any other 
Secretariat Department, since it is likely that in future GoA’^ernment 
wiU haA'e to control or regulate seA'^eral of the trading activities of 
the community either direetly or indirectly. We have therefore 
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rocoiniiionded in a later part, of this report tliat tlie structure of the Civil 
Supplies Department should be brought in line as soon as possible with 
that of the permanent Departments of the Secretariat. 

Supply Aumixi-stration axd 'nn^ Trade. 

51. Before going into the details of the staff with a view to effecting 
retrenchment by means of purely internal reorganisation and readjust- 
ments. we addressed ourselves to the basic and fundamental question 
of policy. vK.. wliether the time lias non' come when the functions of 
the Civil Sujiplies Dejiartment could be handed over to the trade with 
or without Government control or supervision. Tlie jire.sent position 
is that the trade channels arc entirely excluded at the procurement and 
.storage .stages tliougli tliey are largely a.s.sociatcd at the di.stribution 
stage through the authorised reiail dealers. Tn view of the general 
feeling among the public and jiarticularly tlie trading community that 
things could be better managetl if the normal trade channels were 
restored we considered it ncce.ssary to look closely into this que.stion. 
For assessing tlie relative merits of the case on either side we invited 
both officials of the Civil Supplies Department and selected individuals 
from the trading community to give evidence. We also issued a Special 
Quesdonnnire on the suliject and examined the replies received. 

PuRCHA.sr, AXD Proc'I’rkmext op Foodoraixs. 

52. The jiresent po.sition with regard to the purchase of foodgrains 
is as follows. This province has to obtain the bulk of its foodgrains 
from outside. The Central Government allot quotas in respect of the 
various foodgrains and also specify the areas from which they should 
be obtained. The procedure at this stage varies from province to 
province. In some provinces, as in the Central Provinces, the local 
Government do all tlie procurement work and make the stock available 
to the Bombay Government from their own godowns. They even load 
the wagons themselves. The representative of the Bombay Government 
merely holds a watching brief and can only protest if he .spots a serious 
defect. In other provinces like the Punjab, they have an intermediate 
system. The Punjab Government buy from their merchants on a tender 
system. The selection of the tenderers and conditions are all decided 
by the Punjab Government, but the agent of the Bombay Government 
takes over from the traders’ godowns or rather accepts delivery at the 

railway stations. Up to the last year, the Bombay Government’s 
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representative had the right to inspect the consignments before they 
left and to charge rebates. At present the Punjab Government have 
themselves appointed an Export Inspecting Agent and have withdravm 
from the Bombay Government the right to appoint an agent. The only 
■check the purchasing administration can exercise is to reject a 
consignment on receipt. Yet another variation is illustrated by the 
System prevailing in Sind which generally follows the Punjab system, 
but purchases are made through the Sind Purchasing Board whose 
representative deals with the agents of this Government. 

53. In certain Indian States sueh as Gwalior, the States appoint 
purchasing agents who purchase the grains under or at ceiling rates on 
behalf of the recipient administration. These purchasisg agents are 
themselves merchants. They beat down prices so as to get the recipient 
administration the best prices, but the latter cannot protest unless the 
ceiling price is exceeded. 

54. It is thus clear that on the whole there are no really free 
purchases. The quantities, quality and prices of foodgrains are mostly 
determined for this province by other administrations. In the present 
condition of an acute overall shortage the question has necessarily to be 
dealt •ndth on an all-India basis, 

66. So far as procurement of food-grains is concerned, we are 
emphatically of the opinion that it is neither practicable nor desirable 
at this stage to hand over that function of the Civil Supplies Department 
to private traders. There are strong reasons for this wew. In so far 
as procurement within the province involves an element of compulsion 
with the ultimate sanction of Government behind it, it must continue 
to be in the hands of district officers. The effectiveness of any 
procurement plan must necessarily depend on the vigour and speed 
with which coercive measures are taken against those who seek to infringe 
the regulations. This cannot be ensured if the work of procurement is 
entrusted to the trade. The merchants would first have to report cases 
of infringement to Government for action, and this would involve delay 
and a duality of administrative authority, both of which would be fatal 
to the success of any procurement plan. As regards imports from the 
other provinces or from abroad in accordance with the quotas allotted 
by the Central Government, the work involves dealings and negotiations 
which can best be handled by departmental officers who can authorita- 
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lively act on bclialf of the Provincial Government. 

5G, It Avas suggested to us by a non-official witness that a corporate 
body consisting of well known merchants with or without Government 
nominees should be formed to take over the work of procurement^ 
We are not in favour of such a body whose activities would have to be 
restricted to procurement within the province while the extra provincial 
supplies which constitute by far the greater bulk wonld have to be 
obtained by Government. During the last completed year, 1945-46, 
whereas the total amount of grain procured within the province amounted 
to 4.33,500 tons as much os 6,46,000 tons had to be imported to meet 
the requirements of the province. Moreover, if the corporate body is 
not to become the preserve of some vested interests, it would be 
necessary to give representation to all the interests concerhed such as 
Government, producers, tradesmen, consumers and transport. This 
would make the body unwieldy. 

57. We do not feel convinced that handing over of the procurement 
work to the ^ trade or a corporate body would in any way lead to 
an improvement either in the quality or quantity of foodgrains. This 
province is at the mercy of other provinces and has to take what they 
'^ive. We arc therefore definitely in favour of the^continuance of State 
procurement. Considering the conditions under which a Government 
system Avorks and the stake inAmlved, the cost is not excessive, though of 
course at cA’^ery point as much economy as is possible should be practised. 
We, however, recommend to GoA-^erimient the setting up of a committee 
in each district Avhich AA'ould consist of representatiA’'es of the Civil 
Supplies Department, Revenue Department, Agricultural Department, 
the medical profession and the producers to advise on problems 
relating to procurement in that area. 

Storage. 

58. The next stage after procurement is storage. The following 
unprovements on the storage side were suggested by members of the 
trading community Avho gave evidence before us ; 

(1) The godoAvns should be utilised to their fullest capacity. 

(2) The foodgrains which are likely 'to deteriorate early should be 

disposed of first. 
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(3) The stocking of hags must he done in such a manner as to 
minimise loss due to deterioration during storage. 

(4) Standardisation of hags should he done at the source of supply 
and not at the godowns. 

15) The loss due to refraction should approximate to the normal 
4% allowed by the trade. 

59. We have gone carefully into these suggestions and find tliat there 
is not much scope for further improvement on the lines indicated. Jn 
regard to the first suggestion our examination revealed that the godowns 
are in fact utilised to the best advantage in accordance with seasonal 
needs. In this connection it must be remembered that unlike private 
traders who first take in stock to fill their godowns to the maximum 
capacity and then distribute it, grain is constantly coming in and going 
out from Government godowns, particidarly in Bombay where supplies 
intended for other provinces have to be temporarily stored. There 
is also the circumstance that Government storage is done in a manner 
which allows abundance of light and air in the godowns, which arc 
periodically disinfected tlius minimising weevil infestation. 

60. The second suggestion too is actually followed by Government 
consistently with the necessity to issue as far as possible the various 
kinds of foodgrains required by the community. So far as the stacking 
of bags in the godowns is concerned we found that tliis is being done 
on a scientific basis and in actual fact storage losses liave now been 
considerably reduced. The advice of the Government of India experts 
is also availed of by the officers in charge of storage. We would here 
suggest that the system now obtaining in Bombay whereby an Advisory 
Committee consisting of officials of the Civil Suirplies Department and 
experienced men from the trade inspects storage arrangements and gives 
advice in connection therewith should be extended to other places where 
large stores are held and where similar arrangements for consulting 
experienced persons from the trade do not exist. 

61. As for standardisation of bags at the sources of supply this is 
not possible since the purchases there are by weight and the retail 
distribution here is by measure. The refraction losses are kept within 

..... the margins laid down in the Government of India schedules for different 
food grains. The 4 per cent margin adopted by the trade for all food 
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grains is Tcnlly an ad hoc ratio mainly meant for accounting purposes 
and not the margin of actual loss. 

Dl.STRini^TIOX. 

G2. Coming to the final stage, namely, distribution to the consumer, 
we find that at present this is being done mainly through Government 
grain shojrs and authorised retail distributors. The suggestion of 
increasing the number of authorised retailer.s and their margin of 
])rofit is not acceptable to us. and we do not recommend it to Government. 
The Government grain sho])s have played useful part in the present 
food crisis, and it would be dangerous to disjjense with them altogether 
in favour of the private trader. Those shops have served as fair price 
shoj)S for unrationed articles like vegetables and cocoanut oil and as 
focal points for di.stribution of articles like dalda and match-boxes when 
they suddenly become scarce. During the disturbances Government 
.sho])s were the only sho])s that wore functioning in certain areas. They 
have also been useful in introducing new kinds of food-stufis such as 
dehydrated jiotatoes ami vegetables. In these circumstances, it is 
nece.s.sary to continue Government grain .sho))s in the interest of the 
general public except of course where they can be replaced by consumers’ 
co-operative societies. The formation of such societies should be 
encouraged by Governmeiit by means of grants-in-aid to cover initial 
expenses. The Co-operative Department should, we feel, take an active 
part in organising such .societies and in aiding them with their expert 
knowledge and guidance. 

G3. "We have received some complaints regarding the impolite 
treatment received by tlie public at tlie hands of the staff of Government 
Grain Shops. AVe suggest that these complaints should be investigated 
and suitable remedial action taken. 

Gkabing anb Priors. 

G4, In the course of our investigations ive found that, exeexit in the 
case of rice, the commodities liandled by the Civil Supplies Department 
are not graded according to cjuality. If this were done it would be 
possible to fix higher prices for the better grade supplies to be sold to 
those who being keen on quality would not mind x)aying more for it. 
This in its turn would enable Government to reduce the price of the 
lower grades to the advantage of the poorer sections of the community. 
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At pre&ent the rich and the poor are treated alike in this matter. Within 
the short time at our disposal it was not possible to go closely into the 
question and work out details. We recommend that further investiga- 
tions along these lines should he carried out hy Government. 

Black Markets. 

65. Black market,- in rationed articles arc attributed to the following 
reasons ; — 

(а) The Watch and Ward organisation in the Port Trust area is 
ineffective and leaves much scope for pilferage. The provincial 
Gov^ernment have no control over this organisation, 

(б) Existence of a large number of bogus ration cards secured by 
impersonation and falsification and 

(c) Illicit imports. 

We recommend that Government should take whatever steps may be 
possible to arrango for an improvement in regard to (a) and to eradicate 
(c) . The general chock up of ration cards now being done by G overnment 
will, it is hoped, eliminate (6). 

Cloth Control. 

66. It is an admitted fact that cloth control has been a practical 
failure. This is chiefly because such control as is contemplated by the 
scheme is exercised both by the Central and Provincial Governments 
without proper co-ordination between their respective agencies. We 
are emphatically of the opinion that the remedy for the serious cloth 
shortage in the country does not lie in decontrol but in more effective 
control. We are conscious of the fact that in view of the overall needs 
of the country any scheme of control must be formulated on an all-India 
basis. But for the enforcement of any scheme thus formulated it should 
be possible to set up a machinery by which more effective and continuous 
co-ordination beween- the ofiicers of the Governments concerned is 
ensured. We recommend that steps should be immediately taken 
towards this end so that the present position of a virtual lack of any 
control would be terminated. We have already recommended that the 
enforcement of all control orders whether issued by the Central or Pro- 
vincial Government should be in the hands of the Provincial Department 
charged with the responsibility for enforcement. 



Milk Department. 


67. We next come to tlie Milk Organisation •wliicli is at present a part 
of tke Civil Supplies Department but wbicb, we consider, should 
eventually be attached to the Agricultural and Rural Development 
Department. From the ofEcial evidence tendered before us and the 
materials placed at our disposal we find that the Milk Department has 
been mainly organised for solving the milk problem in the urban areas 
on the basis of a more or less permanent plan. In the meanwhile certain 
short-term milk distribution schemes have been put into operation foj. 
the City of Bombay. -We consider that for both the long-term as well 
as the short-term schemes the post of Milk Commissioner is unnecessary* 
The Supply Commissioner stated that over and above an expert some 
person with administrative experience is necessary to control the Depart- 
ment. We are not convinced of the necessity of a full time officer of 
the status of Milk Commissioner for the purpose. There are several 
departments of Government such as the Forests, Agriculture, Veterinary, 
Medical and Public Health which are managed by experts under 
the control of the administrative departments of the Secretariat. 
Following this basic structure of permanent departments we recommend 
that the Milk Department should be looked after by an expert under the 
normal administrative control of the Secretariat Department, for the 
present of the Civil Supplies Department. To this end we suggest that 
a Director of Civil Supplies may be added to the superior staff of the Civil 
Supplies Department. This officer should be in charge also of the Textile 
and Food Controller’s Branches. The present post of Milk 
Commissioner should be abolished, and the post of Deputy Milk Com- 
missioner transformed into that of a Milk Controller on the analogy of 
the Textile Controller. No addition should be made on .this account 
to the present incumbent’s contract pay which in our opinion does not 
err on the low side. 

68. We also recommend the constitution at an early date of a statu- 
tory Milk Board representing all interests on the lines of similar Boards 
operating elsewhere. It should look after the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of milk in Greater Bombay. The production end representing the 
dairy section should then form part of the normal activities of the 
Agricultural Department which might be expected to work in 
co-operation vdth the Milk Board. 



Os'ii'ioERs WITH Becrhtariat Statu.s in the Civil 
Supplies Department. 

69. Wc have examined the question wlietlier it is possible to reduce 
tbe number of officers in the Civil Supjilies Department invested 'witb 
tbe status of Secretariat officers and also whether some of the Indian 
Civil Service Officers in that Department can be released for their normal 
duties elsewhere. After weighing very carefully the material placed 
before us, we recommend for the immediate future that there should be 
only three Indian Civil Service officers at the headquarters, viz., 

(1 ) The Supply Commissioner, 

(2) The Director of Civil Supplies (District.'^) as at pre.sent and 

(3) Another Director of Civil Supplies for the Milk, Textile and 

Food Controller’s branches as proposed in paragraph G7. 

Further, the present post of Director of Civil Supplies (Accounts) held by 
an officer of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service thould continue. 

70. In addition to the Supply Commissioner, therefore, there will be 
three Directors of Civil Supplies. The distribution of work may be 
roughly as indicated above, but the Supply Commissioner may liave the 
discretion of making any other distribution Avhich ho may find moi-e 
convenient and conducive to efficiency. 

71. Wc consider that an Indian Civil Service officer is no longer 
necessary to hold the post of Food Controller. The post of Joint Food 
Controller was created in view of increased inspection work and procure- 
ment of pulse quotas under the basic plan on Government account. The 
work of making direct purchases in other provinces has now practically 
ceased with the introduction of the basic plan and allotment of quotas to 
deficit areas, and the purchases are now usually arranged through the 
administrations of the areas concerned. The post of the Joint Food 
Controller therefore appears to be superfluous and should be abolished. 

72. We considered the question whether it was necessary to continue 
the post of Grain Purchase Officer and whether it should as at present 
be held by an Indian Civil Service officer. With the co-operation of the 
district officers the maximum quantity of rice has to be procured on a 
voluntary basis from the coastal areas of the Kolaba, Thana and Bombay 
Suburban districts where levy measures are not prevalent. In view of 
this, we do not think that the existing position need be disturbed. 



73. In the Milk Department there are three Assistant Directors of 
Civil Supplies. The long term plan is still to take shape. Control over 
cattle-feeds has been lifted to a considerable exient. We, therefore, 
recommend that the separate po.st of Assistant Director of Civil Supplies 
(Catlel-fccds) should be abolished and his u-ork distributed among the 
{avo remaining Assistant Directors. 

71. Correspondiiig reductions should be made in the establishments 
attached to the posts of variotts officers the abolition of which we have 
recommended above. 


Publicity. 

75. We arc of opinion that information regarding new or amended 
orders of rationing should be supplied simultaneously to the Public 
Delations Officer and the Pationing statf so that the latter may not be 
at a disadvantage in ex^ilaining the orders in good time to the public. 

7G. Convenient means of propaganda lilce radio broadcasts and 
cinema slides should be freely employed for giving wide publicity to all 
rationing matters. For the smooth and efficient administration of a 
scheme of controls it is necessary that the public should be kept correctly 
informed about the situation and the reasons for relevant orders of 
Government. 


Supply Accounts. 

77. The position in regard to supply accounts is at all times very 
important because of the huge amounts involved and the rush condi- 
tions in which they are spent assume serious significance as the time for 
winding up the various supply schemes draws nearer. We have enquired 
into the present system of supply accounts in the Province. We have 
been assured that the position in so far as the city accounts are concerned 
is satisfactory. The same, however, caimot be said of the district 
accounts which suffer from the lack of co-ordinated and energetic 



siijJervisio'n. In regard to ttis we would malcc tlic following 
reboiximendatib'ns — 

(1) The supply accotints offioers' of supply accountants in the 
various districts should he of the following rank 

A Class District . . (As classified in paragraph 2 of the Finance 

Department (Supply) Resolution No. 725- 
’ISstt., dated 7th Decemher 1945). 

Junior Imzur deputy collectors. 

B Class Districts . . Senior mamlatdaxs. 

C Class Districts , . Junior mamlatdars. 

Every attempt should he made to fill all the sanctioned posts so that in 
& crucial matter like this, the collectors may he able to count upon the 
assistance of experienced and permanent servants of Government, 

(2) The accounts supervisors should ho used for the purpose for 
which they are mainly intended (as described in Finance Department 
(Supply) letter No. L, 42 /2354, dated 20th October 1945), and some 
means should be found by which the Director of Civil Supplies 
(Accounts) can keep himself informed of their activities and 
movements and of the results produced hy them. 

(3) The inspectioir parties of the Director of Civil Supplies (Accounts) 
should, as a rule, visit each district at least twice a year. To this end 
the number of inspection parties should, if necessary, be raised from 
2 to 3. It should then be possible to divide inspection work on a 
regional basis, so as to save time spent in transit and minimise 
expenditure on travelling allowance. 

(4) The Director of Civil Supplies (Accounts) should make arrange- 
ments for the periodical training of the Accounts Supervisors. 

(5) One and the same person should in no case be appointed as 
a fair-price shop keeper and a godoAvn keef er at the same time. This 
practice seems to be prevalent in one or two districts. It should be 
discontinued forthwith. 

(6) Civil Supplies Department vouchers for transactions recorded 
in talukas should as a rule be filed in the offices of the collectors. 

(7) Godown keepers should not receive payments for supplies issued 
from the godowns. 
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(8) With a view to avoid frauds the iiaymcnt of transport fchargcs 
should be eentralised in district supply offices which should exercise 
the necessary administrative and accounts scrutiny before sanctioning 
payment, 

We are concious that some of these recommendations will slightly 
add to the cost of the administration of the Accounts Section of the Civil 
Supplies Department. We are, however, convinced that this increase 
in direct cost will ha more than made up by more efficient working of 
the substantive part of the activities of the Sxipply Department and will 
ultimately result in a more economical administration. 

TnAiNnxu of Staff. 

78. We find that, though the staff in Bombay City is given some sort 
of training, there is no promsion for imparting systematic training to 
the staff in the districts. It is hardly necessary to emphasise the fact 
that proper training not onlj’ leads to higher output but also makes for 
more efficient and smooth working of the whole machinery. No doubt 
in the iiritial stages when the problems were new and had to be tackled 
at short notice, it was not possible to put the staff through a course of 
training ; but now that the work has become more or less standardised 
it should be possible to evolve courses of training for all categories of 
staff. This will result not only in increase of efficiency but may in some 
cases lead to the cmplojnnent of smaller staffs than at present. We 
accordingly recommend that training schemes be formulated for the staff 
employed by the Civil Supplies Department both in the city as well as 
in the districts. 

The Bojibay Government Secretariat Canteen. 

79. For the last two years Government have been running a Square 
Meal Canteen for Government servants. We consider that this serves 
a useful purpose as it is not only a model to other employers but also 
meets a real need of the subordinate staff, particularly those coming into 
the city for work from the outlying suburbs. We therefore recommend 
that the Canteen should be continued, Government bearing as at present 
the overhead charges on account of establishment. Care should, 
however, be taken to see that there is no net loss to Government on its 
working. The tariff should accordingly be adjusted from time to time 
so as to secure this end. 
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80. The Government Grocery Stores too serves a nseful purpose, and 
ve do not recommend that the concern should he discontinued so long 
as it pays its way. 

Nutritiok Ofuceu. 

81. The Nutrition Officer and his establishment are at present 
attached to the Civil Supplies Department. In our opinion this staff 
should find a permanent place in the Public Health Department ; but 
so long as the Civil Supplies Department lasts and continues to be 
responsible for the sujipl)’’ of food-stuffs, the services of the Nutrition 
staff should be at the disposal of that Department. 

Machinery for continuous Scrutiny. 

82. In a department like the Cml Supplies Department which 
employs such a huge army of temporary staff and in which the work 
is of a fl.uctuating nature, it is desirable in the interests of both economy 
and efficiency to have some standing and continuous arrangements for 
reviewing the rise or fall in work and for adjusting the strength of the staff 
accordingly. As we have already mentioned, two enquiries have so far 
been conducted, one by the Special Officer (Organisation and Method) 
and the other by the Civil Supiilies Department Retrenchment Committee, 
We have also been informed that the Establishment Officer 
scrutinises all proposals for additional stall from the point of %'icw 
whether the requirements cannot be met by internal readjustments. 
MTien controls are relaxed or abolished, contraction of the staff dealing 
with these controls takes place, we arc told, almost automatically. There 
is, however, no agency whose duty it would be to look into possible 
sources of economy apart from the specific type of cases mentioned above. 
For example, it may have been necessary to engage a large staff in the 
initial stages because of the novelty of the work and lack of experience 
on the part of the personnel employed ; but in course of time the work 
tends to become so routinised that the same volume can be handled by 
a smaller staff. Again a slight alteration in a printed form used by, 
say, the Rationing Department or an alteration in the procedure or 
method of work ma)^ result in substantial economics. At present there 
is no agency or authority, with the exception of the Supply Commissioner 
himself, whose function it is to be continuously on the look-out for such 
cases. We, therefore, recommend that such an agency should be set 
up either in the form of a committee of departmental officers or a special 
full-time officer. 
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VI — Strengthening of the Finance Department by addition 
of Cost Accountant. 

83. "We are concerned only with the first point in paragraph 4 of the 
Finance Department note which raises an important question of 
principle, namely whether an)’’ of the officers’ posts in the Finance 
Department should he filled with persons having an expert knowledge 
of commercial or cost accounting. "We consider that the actual method 
of recruitment to the post is a matter entirely for Government to decide 
in consultation with the Public Service Commission. 

84. We have given careful consideration to the note and the depart- 
mental files placed before us. We had also an opportunity of discussing 
the matter with the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary, Mr. Mathrani. 
A statement showing the increase in the volume of references in the 
various branches of the Department was also perused by us. We are 
satisfied that from a quantitative point of view the activities of the 
department have expanded considerably owing to the post-war 
reconstruction schemes of Goyernment coming up for financial scrutiny ' 
and that the immediate requirement of the department is an additional 
post of under secretary, 

85. We, however, feel that the new post of under secretary should be 
filled by an officer having general administrative and financial experience 
and not by one whose principal qualifications are in the commercial or 
cost accounting spheres. Anything Iffie a regular scrutiny of technical 
details from the accountancj'- or cost accounting angle would not only 
go beyond the scope of the normal activities of the department but would 
tend to impair the responsibility of the heads of departments in putting 
up schemes for administrative sanction. The main objects of keeping 
cost accounts are to ascertain the costs with a mew to reduce expense 
rates by better organization, economy in design and elimination of waste 
and to supply records ofpast work as a valuable guide for future estimates. 
The need of appointing a cost accountant should arise, in 
our opinion, more appropriately at the time of the execution of a scheme 
Ihan at' the stage of preparing estimates, and accordingly it would be 
more appropriate to have posts of cost accountants attached to the 
offices of technical departments dealing with schemes of a commercial 
or semi-commercial nature. If at any time the expert advice of a cost 
accountant is considered necessary by the Finance Department in the 
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ftxammatio'u of any particular sclieuie tlie advice of a cost accountant 
from the Audit department or of a professional consultant having 
experience in that particular branch of trade or industry may be obtained 
preferably through the head of the department concerned. 

86. Though we feel that the officers' posts in the Finance Department 
should not be filled by specialists, we are of the view that such specialised 
knowledge should be made available to the department at the assistants' 
level. We would, therefore, recommend that some posts in the latter 
class should be eamrarked for persons liaving commercial and 
accountancy qualifications. 

VII— Scheme for Absorption of Section-writers of the Judicial 
Department into Government Service, 

87. We took as the basis of our deliberations an important statement 
made by the Honourable the Home Blinistcr on the floor of the Assembly 
in February 1947 in reply to a resolution of Mr. B. J. Patel on the subject. 
The Honourable Minister gave an assurance that Government would 
have no objection to incorporate the section-vTiters in Government 
service, provided this did not entail any burden on the public revenues 
and a scheme was worked out so as to make the service self-supporting. 
After careful consideration of the various issues involved, Ave accept 
the i)rinciplcs that (1) as many of the section-nuiters as possible should 
be absorbed into Government service keeping in vicav the requirements 
of the district and civil courts and that (2) the service should be made 
.self-supporting by increasing the surcharge on the copying and 
comparing fees. 

88. We think that the incorporation of scction-Avriters into Govern- 
ment service would be a step in the right direction. It should certainly 
remove an anomalous position under Avhich the section-writers at ptesent 
liavc to submit to the usual official discipline without enjoying any 
privileges conferred on public servants. Tliey have to be regular in 
office attendance even when business is slack, have to take leave of 
ab.scncc from work and are subject to transfer Avithin the district 
according to the requirements of tlv' civil courts. It has also come to 
our notice that they haA'c been expected to do part-tnne Government 
Avork Avithout paAnnent. Avhen arrears of work accumulated in the courts 
require early disposal and ev'en to loan. their tAq)CAvrit{>r.s for Government 
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work occasionally. This irregular practice persists even to this- day in 
spite of tho clear orders of Government and the High Court to the 
contrary, as the district judges' recpiest for increased staff in district and 
civil courts was rejected by Government under Home Department letter 
^ 0 . 1820M-II1-B, dated the 2Gth September 1940. 

89, The number of section- writer.? to be absorbed in Government - 
Service should, in our opinion, be 52G as recommended by the Judges’ 
Conmrittec and not 450 as suggested b}*^ the Home Department. The 
Judges' Committee lias arrived at the former figure by assessing the 
requirements of the district and civil courts on the basis of work which 
an average section-wi’iter can be reasonabl)'' expected to do. They have 
taken the normal dailj’- output of a t}q)it5t to be 5000 words, which is 
below the Secretariat standard, namely 7500 words and appears to us 
to be a low estimate even allowing for the difficulty of transcribing 
illegible hand-writing, time lost in striking additional copies and the 
extreme pressure under which they have to work in season. We have, 
however, considered the fact that the work of copying in district and 
civil courts is likely to increase as a result of the transfer of the functions 
of the Debt Conciliation Boards to the district courts and will 
considerably increase if the separation of the judiciary from the executive , 
for which a Committee has been appointed by Government, is effected. 
If the latter reform comes into effect in the near future it is expected 
that the control of the magistracy will be transferred to the district- 
judges and the copying work in criminal courts, which is now done by 
candidates for revenue clerical posts, will be transferred to the section- 
writers, thus providing enough work for them. We suggest that the 
scheme of retrenching 118 section-vuiters proposed by the Judges’ 
Committee should be accepted, and the retrenched section-writers should 
have a prior claim to the vacancies which may arise hereafter in th at 
cadre. 

90. There are overwhelming grounds in our opinion why the service 
of the section-writers should be kept separate from the district judicial 
cadre of clerks. Out of a total of 644 section-writers at present working 
in the district courts, only 158 are matriculates and thus possess, the 
minimum educational qualification required for a clerical post in Govern- 
ment jervice and 179 are non-matriculates. The rest have, no 
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Icnowlcdgc of lilnglisli and of these only 198 liavc passed the I’rimary 
School' Certificate examination. Tlie amalgamation of these section- 
writers in the district clerical cadre will not only bring domi the ofliciency 
in the district courts Imt will also create complication in fixing their 
seniority with regard to the clerics already in service. Government will 
also have to increase tho numher of npx)cr grade clerical po.sts in the 
district cadre in order to provide chances of proJnotion to these section- 
writers without affecting those of the regnlar clerics, lint there is a more 
fundamental reason why the section-writers shotild form a separate 
cadre hy themselves. The nature of the worlc done hy the section- 
writers is of a mechanical t}’]')c, and their responsibility is not only less 
than that of a dealing clerk, hut also docs not. increase with tho passage 
of years. It is for this reason that we recommend the restriction of tho 
maximum of the pay scale for the English section-writere to Rs. IO 5 
in the post-war pay scale Rs. 46 — 3---85 — E.B.-~4- -120—5 — 130 which 
is being proposed for clerks. We are, tbcrcforc, of tbc opinion that the 
section-witers should not be intercbangeablc with the district staff and 
should form a separate cadre. We further recommend that future 
reemiment to this cadre should he confined to qualified persons only, 
namely those who have either passed the Matriculation or tlio Primary 
School Certificate Examination. 

91. In suggesting a suitable pay scale for the section -writers we had 
to reconcile two opposing considerations. As the iucrcnsecl cost of tho 
scheme owing to the proposed revision of ])ay scales was to be borne by 
tbe litigant public in the shape of an increase in cop}’ing fees, the pay scales 
had to be limited so as not to throw an unnecessarily heavy burden on 
tbe litigant public and increase tlie already heavy cost of justice. On 
the other hand we had to bear in mind not only the increased cost of 
living but also the pay scales proposed for Government servants 
possessing equivalent qualifications and doing similar work. We note 
that the section-writers in the Prothonotary’s Office in the High Court 
get the clerical scale. It should, however, be noted that copying and 
comparing fees in tbe original side of the High Court are nearly double 
of what they are in the Mofussil Courts and that the total income of the 
High Court from this source is appreciably higher than tbe expenditure 
involved in granting the clerical scale to the section-writers. In ^>iew 
of this practice prevalent in the High Court and the fact that the general 



Jiost-War scale proposed for clerks in the mofussil is Us. 46 — 3 — 85 — 

— 4 — 126 — 5—130, we recommend that the English section-writers should 
be given the pay scale Rs. 46 — 3 — 85 — 4 — 105. The maximum 
is limited to Rs. 105 for reasons explained in paragraph 90. Their 
average pay in the proposed scale works out to Rs. 77 and compares 
favourably with the average earning of Rs. 60 calculated by the Judges’ 
Committee. For the regional language section-writers we recommend 
the scale proposed for upper grade talathis in the Revenue Department 
namely Rs. 40 — 3 — 85. The average pay in this case comes to Rs. 66 
as against the average earning of Rs. 45 worked out for them by .the 
Judges’ Committee. These scales should prove satisfactory in view of 
the fact that the section-writers will not only get dearness allowance to 
meet the increased cost of living but will also enjoy the usual benefits 
of Government service, namely security of service, regular pay and 
pension and provident fund benefits. 

92. The cost of the scheme inclusive of leave and pension charges and 
dearness allowance comes to Rs. 7,82,000 approximately. The cost also 
includes the house rent allowance which will have to be given to section- 
■writers working at Ahmedabad, Poona, Sholapur and Surat and com- 
pensatory local allowance at Ahmedabad. A deficit of Rs. 3,29,000 has, 
therefore, to be made good by raising the surcharge on cop 3 dng and 
comparing fees. The surcharge necessary in this case has been worked 
out to be 85 per cent and 28 per cent with and without the dearness 
allowance and including the 25 per cent surcharge already sanctioned 
by the High Court on the 10th July 1946. We, however, feel that there 
is a justification for charging part of this cost to the general revenue, 
as the services of the section-writers, Avhen they become Government 
servants, would be legitimately available for part-time Government 
work in disposing of accumulated arrears or in making paper-books in 
criminal and civil matters for appeal and revision applications made to 
the High Court. We are infoimed that the value of the part-time service 
rendered by the section-writers in the past was estimated in the year 
1940 at Rs. 80,000 per annum by the High Court. Government can now 
legitimately expect similar kind of service from these section-writers in 
future, the present value of which can be safely put at Rs. 1.20,000 in 
view of the increased pa)^ scales reconunended for clerks. We, therefore, 
recommend that the surcharge on the copying and comparing fees should 
be raised only by 55 per cent (including the surcharge of 25 per cent 
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already levied by tlie High Court) and that tlie remaining cost of tbe 
scheme, which is approximately Es. 1,20,000, should be met by Govern- 
ment from the general revenues. The surcharge on copying fees fo be 
borne by the litigant public is not unreasonably heavy in view of tlic very 
steep all round rise in prices and costs. 

03, We thinlv that the following questions can more appropriately 
be dealt with by the Home Department in consultation with the Finance 
Department according to rales already obtaining and in the light of 
precedents : 

(1) The rate of compen.sation to be granted to section-writers, whose 
Bervice.s will be dispensed with ; 

(2) Whether full pensionary benefits .should be given to those who 
have only a few years to go before superannuation: and 

(3) The fixation of the initial pay of section -writers to be absorbed 
in Government service at an appropriate stage in the pay scales 
proposed by the Committee. 

VIII— Reorganisation and Strengthening of Control Orders Police. 

94. Our advice has been sought by Government on 'the following 
points : — 

(i) The necessity of constituting a special police force for the enforce- 
ment of Control Orders ; 

(ii) Strengthening of the special police staff already sanctioned by 
Government ; and 

(iii) Rate of special pay to be granted to the staff on the above force. 

96, We are not generally in favour of any scheme of constituting a 
special police force for a special class of offences, which relieves the 
ordinary police of their normal duties of detection and investigation in 
respect of such offences. \4Tienever such a special force is created to deal 
with any special class of offences, it is common experience that there is 
an undesirable tendency on the part of the ordinary police to regard the 
detection and investigation of such offences as no part of their normal 
work. Any such scheme is therefore fraught with two dangers, firstly 
that the special force, with a limited strength, may be unable to cope 
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with all tho work counocted with that special crime, this beiug scattered 
all over tho pro\dnce aud, secondly, such a force with its limited number 
is more likely to be influenced by the vested interests than the ordinary 
•jinlice. AVc, however, see no objection to the creation of such a special 
police for the investigation of any special class of crime, provided this 
does not absolve the ordinary police from responsibility at aU stages for 
keeping watch, giving intelligence and conducting investigation 
in respect of such crimes. The special police will only reinforce the 
ordinary police and assist it b}' taking over the investigation of only 
such cases which, either on account of specialised technique being 
required to unravel the crime or on account of its complicated nature, 
cannot be expected to receive justice at the hands of the ordinary police, 
which are already full with other activities. 

96. It is seen from the record that the original proposal of the 
Inspector General of Police was not free from the objections raised above. 
According to the scheme suggested by liim, “ the local police stations 
•would be relieved of the duty of registering, and unless specially deputed 
tor the purpose, of investigating all such offences, and the local sub- 
ibvisional police officers would hand over the supervision of such cases 
to the Control Orders Branch Deputy Superintendents of Police ”, 
Under this arrangement the ordinary police would only be in charge of 
prosecution of the offenders in control orders and have custody of the 
vmddanal (property) connected with them. The Inspector General 
Police has, however, assured us in our personal inter%dew that he has no 
intention of absolving the ordinary police of their responsibility to 
detect and investigate offences under the control orders. He stated, 
in fact, that without their assistance it would be physically impossible for 
the Control Orders Branch Police in a district, even when augmented as 
proposed, to detect offences and enforce controls in any effective maimer. 
We note that the continuance of the Control Orders Police has, moreover, 
been recommended by the Collectors’ Conference held on the 8th 
February 1947. Subject to the stipulation, therefore, that the ordinary 
police should share -vvdth the special force the responsibility of detecting 
and investigating breaches of control orders, we agree that the Control 
Orders Branch Police may be continued. 

97. In respect of the proposed increase in the strength of the Special 
Branch, we feel that the proposals of the Inspector General of Police are 
necessary for improving the efficiency of the Branch. 
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98. In regard to tlie rates of special pay for tlie • Control Orders 
Brancli Police, tlie Inspector General of Police explained that the nature 
of work of the special police was similar to that done by the Criminal 
Investigation Department Police and pressed that the allowances should 
be the same for the staff of both these forces. The special pay proposed 
by his predecessor for the Control Order Branch Police is, however, less 
than that admissible for the Criminal Investigation Department Police 
but higher than that given to Intelligence Branch Police. In view of the 
somewhat specialised nature of the work done by the Control Orders 
Branch Police, we think that the rates of special pay recommended by 
the former Inspector General of Police are not unreasonable. 

IX — Secretariat Typists. 

99. This reference has arisen out of a representation made by the 
Secretariat typists to Govermnent that they should not only be given 
a special pay for typing, but also that they should be allowed to 
participate, along with the Lower Division clerks, in the promotion to 
every fourth vacancy in the Upper Division which is reserved for the 
Lower Division clerks. The grievance of the matriculate typists, that 
notwithstanding the fact that at the time of their recruitment they have 
-not only the minimum educational qualification for recruitment as Lower 
Division clerks but also an additional qualification of knowing typing, 
they are debarred from promotion to the Upper Division, seems to be 
well founded. The ground on which they are so debarred seems to be 
that typing is mechanical work, and that they have seldom opportunities 
of picking up any knowledge or experience which is likely to be useful 
for work in the Upper Division. We feel that the same considerations 
would apply to the Lower Division clerks who also, according to the 
present practice, are given only such mechanical work as searching, 
finding previous references, etc., and are not generally given any noting 
work. It is for this reason that we have decided to recommend that the 
Lower Division clerks should be given simple noting work and should 
be tried in officiating vacancies, in order to enable their superior officers 
to judge their fitness for promotion to a vacancy in the Upper Division. 
We are of the opinion tliat an amalgamation of the separate cadres of 
lower Division clerks and matriculate typists in the Secretariat under 
the conditions specified below would not only remove the grievance of 
the matriculate typists, but should also prove advantageous to 
Government. 
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100. If for rccniitmcnt to thie now combined cadre typing is made 
a preferential qualification, it will be possible to have in the Secretariat 
a bigger pool of clerks knowing typing. A special pay of Rs. 10 for 
typing work should provide the necessary incentive to s^lch of the dorks 
ns know typing to work in the typing branch. i\Iatriculate typists 
sliould he freely interchiingea1)le with searchers and when working as 
searchers they should be given simple noting work. With .tliis 
experience they should be eligible for being tried in an officiating vacancy 
in the Upper Division along with the searchers. We imderstand that 
the .system of interchanging clerks and typists lias worked satisfactorily 
in the Accountant GeneraFs office, and there is no reason why it should 
not do .so in the Secretariat. It is also expected that this chance of 
further jiromotion to a vacancy in the Upper Division will attract suitable 
and well qualified typists to the .Secretariat, of whom there is such 
a dearth now. 

101. We are of the ojiinion that non-matriculate typists .should not 
be recruited as far as possible, and if at all recruited, they should not be 
held eligible for special pay and promotion to an Upper Division vacancy. 
We therefore recommend that ; 

(rt) The two cjidres of typists and lower division clerks in the 
Secretariat Dejiartmcnts should be amalgamated into one cadre. 

(/;) In recruiting person.s to this combined cadre Icnowledge of 
typing should be made a jireferentinl qualification. 

(c) In order to induce pen^^ons who are matriculates to work as 
typists, a .special ]iay of Rs. 10 per month, in addition to the common 
scale of pay for typists and lower division clerks in the Secretariat, 
.should be sanctioned to clerks working as typists, provided they have 
passed the Public Service Commission test in typing. 

(d) All matriculates on the cond)ined cadre should be held eligible 
for promotion to Upper Division of the Subordinate Secretariat Service. 

(e) hTon-matriculate typists should not be recruited as far as possible, 
and, if recruited, .should be debarred — 

(i) from being posted as clerks, 

(ii) from the special pay .suggested at (c) above and 

(iii) from promotion to Upper Division. 
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RBPOET OF MESSRS. IBCON LTD. 

■ At the invitation of the Bombay Govcrnmeni/ Administrative lilnquii^ 
Committee) an investigation has been made by this Company in respect 
of the “ Health and Local Self-Government ” and the “ Education and 
Industries ” departments of the Bombay Government Secretariat. 

The purpose of the investigation was — 

(a) to demonstrate the approach and functions of an “ Organiza- 
tion and Methods (0. & M. ) Department, ” as a potential new unit 
in the Bombay Government organizatioji ; and 

(h) to disclose to the Committee the existing effectiveness of selected 
departments. 

On the basis of these findings, the Committee would consider a recom- 
mendation to Government as to the desirability, or otherwise, of establish- 
ing an “ 0. & M. Department ”, 

General Findings. 

Effectivcyiess of the Dealhig Staff. — By dealing staff is meant the dealing 
superintendents, dealing clerks and typists, all of whom are concerned 
with direct productive work. These categories comprise 66 workers 
in a total personnel of 122 in the two departments. 

The work performance or ” loading ” of these groups was found, by 
time study, to be about 80 per cent of standard. Although some room 
for improvement does exist, these findings compare very favourably 
with other Government and business organizations, which have been 
studied. 

Ratio of non-proAxictive to Productive workers. — ^This ratio is far too 
high. For 66 workers directly concerned with cases, there are 56 non- 
productive attendants as follows : — 

Prochtefion workers. Service workers. 


Dealing clerks 

39 

Receipts clerks 

2 

Dealing Superintendents ... 

12 

Issue sections 

... W 

Typists 

15 

Filing section clerks 

21 



Confidential clerks 

2 



Cashiers 

2 



Searchers 

13 



Superintendents ... 

2 
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56 



If llif poon staff Avoro included as service workers, ilic total nou -produc- 
tive staff would he 87 for GO direct operatives. 

While it is a])])recialcd that. there may be unavoidable limitations in 
Government procedure, it is neverthcle.ss thought that herein lies very 
considerable scope for imjwovemont.' 

Filing operations are a major problem in that there are five registra- 
tion, filing and searching clerk.s for every ten dealing clerks. Another 
way of indicating the position is to observe that there arc M clerks in 
those categories to handle 300 receipts per day. It is not intended at 
this stage to enter into a detailed discussion, but. it is evident that a 
thorough review of the ])resent procedure is warranted. 

A second major jiroblcm istl'ie i.ssuc sections, comprising 14 clerks in 
the two departments, whose primary functions are examination, regis- 
tration and de.sjiatch of outward mail. AVe would recommend that the 
0. A IM. Department investigate the jnacticabilit)' of centralizing 
desjiatch for the Secretariat, with printed envelopes, franking machines' 
and compound despatches for common addresses. 

Period of /J/.s'posa/. —Studios were made to ascertain the number of 
days required to dispose of a receipt, a temporary control sheet being 
introduced during the period of study for this purpose. The average 
period obtained was 127 hours, equivalent to 18 full working days. 

This figure is high ; and compares with an average figure of four days 
which we discovered at General Head Quarters Delhi. The condition is 
possibly surprising in view of the excellent standard of performance of 
the dealing groups ; and is mainly attributable to the very large number 
of steps through which a receipt passes before final disposal. A second 
factor is that of infrequent and irregular clearances, resulting in delays 
not only in transit but also in receiving attention due to bulk despatches 
at each stage. 

It is thought possible (a) to reduce tlie number of steps from 30 to 13, 
and (b) to reduce the period of storage at each stage by more frequent 
clearances. AVith these measures, and with suitable production controls, 
the tentative objective should be an average of not more than. six days 
per receipt. 



Ailocation of HospotmbiUty. — It is to be noted that there ate twelve 
superintendents in the dealing -branches for thirty-eight dealing clerks ; 
representing approximately one superintendent for every three clerks. 
This ratio is high, a more reasonable figure being 1 to 8. 

The reason for this condition is that the superintendents, who 
basically are supendsors, are actually doing direct case work. This 
practice is questioned in that it not only entails a high supervision ratio, 
but also affects the superintendent’s capacity in respect. of his primary 
function of general supervision. The tendency is for the superintendent 
to assume the more difficult cases, thus overloading himself and .possibly 
rmderloading his staff ; and depriving .himself of the opportunity for 
training his junior staff. 

The present dealing branches are comprised of a superintendent and 
three dealing clerks or assistants. It is considered that the objective 
should be a much larger group, namely a basic branch organization of 
eight clerks and a superintendent, with the latter relieved of direct case 
work and concentrating oh the supervision and training of his 
staff. 


Division of Work , — Individual branches are now dealing with 
particular sets of subjects. This is good as it leads to specialization. 
However within the branches there is no specialization, the tendency 
being for all papers to circulate to each clerk in the branch with a view 
to familiarizing each assistant with all branch subjects. 

This practice creates unnecessary movements with resultajxt delays ; 
and it is considered advisable to specialize within the branches as far as 
possible. 

Officer Loading . — ^It was our observation tliat the officer staff is over 
loaded. 

The work of an Assistant Secretary, by actual study, was found 
to 1)0 an average of 33 cases per day. This work alone occupied 
practically his full time and left little scope for consultations and 
KUpervisioP. 

The primary factor is that Government rules require all disposals, 
of whatever natuic, to bo signed by an officer. By examination it was 
fiiutul that between 30 per cent and 40 per cent of the total receipts 
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were of a })urel 3 ’ routine natiiro and- could be disposed- of at the 
su])erinlendent- level. Examination of this policy is suggested^ 

1<JQ1 KNT FacI LITIKS . 

Internal Telephones. — To reduce delays in transacting routine work, 
to curtail peon traffle, to eliminate as far as. possible- the ver}* large volume 

of floating notings and memoranda, and to economise the time of both 
officers and assistants ; the installation of an int-ernnl telephone system 
is slrongly recommended. 

Filing Cal)inefs.~--'T\w, present filing cabinets arc wooden almirahs 
wiili fixed shelves. A .second factor is the inadequaej’^ of storage facilities 
for active and ])ending case.s within the branches. 

The introduction of standard steel, vertical suspension, drawer tjqic 
filing cabinets would not only improve the appearance of the offices but 
also reduce the time now spout in “ .searching 

Minor Hans of Office Equipnmtt . — lu an office of this size there is scope 
for the use of simple mechanical devices, such as envelope sealing machine, 
franking machines, automatic receipts stampers for incoming mail 
(to eliminate manual ]iosting) and visible card records for ready file 
references ; which would both facilitate the work of the departments as 
well as economise in respect of labour. 

Depajitmbntai- Layout. 

The departmental layout should be such that the Assistant Secretary 
is in direct contact with the superintendent or superintendents, who are 
functioning as his foremen. For this reason it is desirable that the 
Assistant Secretary bo located at the head of the branch room, and that 
the floAv of work be in production channels originating at his desk. 

Conclusion. 

The ultimate objective, and the basis for judging, the effectiveness, of 
the 0. &M. Departmont would be a 20 per cent reduction in the 
total Avage bill, and an improvement in the “ disposal period ” from 
38 days to 6 days maximum. 

In the subsequent section of the report Ave describe the organization 
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- In tlie addenda we have included a typical case of methods alteration 
based on motion study. 


I’nb dnaANizATibN And MeteIodIs (d. & M.) DDrAiiTMioE^f . 

dunstant improvement of metiiods and facilities is essential, and to bo 
bipfebted, in any progressivb organization. However if there is to be 
progress, management must be given an in.strument of progress. The 

0. & BI. Department is that instrument. 

The department would bo a permanent unit in the Secretariat, designed 
not for sporadic enquiries, but lather for constant and progressive 
studies aiming at more efficient operation of all the departments. 

We have indicated in the foregoing the broad approach to potential 
investigations. Blore specifically, the functions of the 0. & M. Depart- 
ment may be defined as follows : — • 

1. ‘ Method ’ investigations, based on time and motion study ; 
and supervision of the implementation of procedure modifications. 

Includes simplification of routing; determination of the best divi- 
sion of duties between branches ; elimination of duplicate working, 
particularly as concerns the Secretariat and its external departments, 
amalgamation of duties where possible ; and fundamental changes in 
procedure, 

2. 0ffi.ee layout and facilities. 

3. Standardization of forms ; as for instance simple routine issues 
calling for reports, administrative approvals, orders to collectors 
printed envelopes, eto. 

4. Establishment of work load standards and progressive assess-, 
ment of staff requirements. 

5 . Collection and presentation of control statistics, with reference 
to the clerical ‘ index of performance ’ and the ‘ disposal period,’ both 
as regards the Secretariat and its external agencies. 

6. Control of the ‘ central despatch ’ and ‘ central messenger, 
systems,' if ianugurated. 

7. Definition and superxdsion of a clerical training scheme and 
a staff ‘ suggestion ^ scheme. 

Organization of the 0. & M. Derartment. 

1. The department should be headed at secretary level, to pro-« 
vide suitable authority for inter-departmental relations. 
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2. Under tko Secretary arc proposed two time and motion study 
officers at Assistant Secretary level. It would be desirable that at 
least one of tbesc officers be an engineering graduate. 

3. The. subordinate staff would be approximately three typist 
elerks for control duties. 

The total cost of the 0. & M. Deparment would be Es. 3,600 
approximately per mensem. 


Supplementary Note, 

The foregoing report was discussed, in draft, with the Administrative 
Enquiry Committee on 30th August. Further particulars on three 
points raised by the Committee are given below ; — • 

I. The basis of classification of Avork — 

From the point of view of work done in the Secretariat, receipts 
fall into the following categories of cases : 

(а) Non-aciionable. — i.e., receipts on which no action is 

necessary, e.g., copies for information, tour programmes, 
interim replies on which no immediate action is required. 
These are initialled by the Superintendent or Assistant 
Secretary and filed. 

(б) Routine, — i.e., receipts, action on which is simple and 

stereotyped. These can be disposed of by a simple note 
or draft and do not go beyond the Assistant Secretary, 
e.g., requests for supply of stationery. 

(c) Average. — ^i.e., those which need a detailed note and draft 

to be put up. The similar types are disposed .of by the. 
Assistant Secretary but the majority of these go up to 
Deputy Secretary level. These may be called the normal 
actionable cases. 

(d) Difficult. — i.e., cases involving questions of poHcy, 

co-ordination of various view points calling for 
discussion at higher levels — e.g., discussion on draft 
bills, consideration of reports of expert committees etc. 

The number of movements, and average dealing times, increase 
progressively from categories (a) to (d). 



ir. Nature of an average of 33 cases which an Assistant Secretary 
handles per day — 

Of the 33 cases handled by an Assistant Secretary 30 are disposed 
of by him and 3 are passed on to the Deputy Secretary 
with comments. The majority of the 30 cases disposed of are' of 
a routine character, while the 3 sent up would fall into the ‘ average ’ 
category'. In addition to this, the Assistant Secretary 

(a) examines and notes instructions on 80 letters ‘ in post.’ 

{b) passes down 18 cases from higher officers to the Branch 
after noting action taken. 

(c) examines and signs 40 outgoing letters. 


in. Details of the total cost of the Organization and Methods 
{0. & M.) Department — 


Cotogory of staiT. 

Total 

number. 

Average 
Salary (plus 
Allowances) 
per mensem. 

Total 

expenditure. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Scrrut«n' 

1 

1,600 

1,600 

2. Secretary 

2 

760 

1,600 

a. A^'■i'•tants 

3 

200 

GOO 


Tot.aI exponditiiro per mensem ... 

3,600 
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ADDENDA. 

Discussiok on Flow of Papers. 

Present set-up designed to suit tlie Maxwell system— Jlaxwell 
separates the purely routine work from case dealing and all routine work 
is centralized in the Filing Section. In practice this has led to tlie Filing 
Section assuming an importance in the scheme of things out of all 
proportion to its usefulness. Every time a receipt passes into or out of 
a dealing branch it goes via the Central Filing Sectionw In addition to 
a card index of files, movement cards are maintained for each receipt. 
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15.. Searcher ' • — Copy instructions to issue in 

Register, liand over to movement 
Clerk. 

l5. Movement Clerk ... (M)' — i\'Iark Tiiovemeht, pass on to Head 

• of Issue Section. 

IT. Head of Section ... (H) — Inspect, give date, note instruc- 

tions to typist. 

18, Is^m Clerk ... (IC) — Enter particulars in Register, 

pass on to tj'iJist, 

19. ' Typist ,,, (T) — Tj'pe issue, i^ass on to examiner. 

20. Hxainiiitr ,.. (E)— Clieck matter, 

21, 7m>P Clerk ,,, Counter check attacked enclosures and 

■ ; ■ 'arrange papers ip or^er and pa?s tq 

Head, 

22. . J1 cad of Issue Sect wn ... Inspect, send to -Assistant Secretary, 
23.- Assistant Secretary Sign, return papers to Issue Section, 

24.. Head of Issues . , , , Check to see everything is signed and 

is in order. . • 

25. Issue Clerk . , . Mark date of issue in Register, paes tQ 

despatcher, 

26. Pespatejier ,,, (Pes) — Enter Despatch Register, desr 

patch fair copy, stamp ofiico copy 

and send case back to Branch- 

27. Assistant ... Note and pass on to searcher for 

filing. 

28. Searcher ... Mark off Register, pass to File Section. 

29. Movement Clerk ... Note movement on card, pass case on 

to compiler. 

30. Compiler — ... (C) — ^Arrange papers in the relevant 

file, return file to shelf. 

Criticism — 

A. Too many small “ movements ” resulting in — 

[i] large ‘ storage time ’ — (e.g. assuming an efficient messenger 
system clearing papers every half hour from each stage, 
minimum disposal time is 16 hours, i.e. nearly 3 working 
days). 

(n) difficulty in tracing papers. 
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{Hi) as ‘ stages ’ are inter-dependent, there is more likelihood of 
stoppages and delays due to any one of them not function- 
ing properly or breaking down (due to absence etc.) than 
in a system with a smaller number of such ‘ movements.’ 

B. 5 registrations ' ... (1) Diarist. 

(or recording of movement.) (2) Movement Clerk. 

(3) Searcher. 

' (4) Issue clerk, 

(6) Despatcher. 

(not to mention work sheets kept by Superintendents and 
Assistants.) 

C. Much more cbfficult to control than one in the fewer stages. 

Against this, we recommend the flow outlined below ; — 


Prosonfc Proposed 



JIa/ii stage. 

Stop, 

jJIovo- 

mont. 

Stop. 

More. 

TOont. 

1. 

Pro-oefcioj) 

10 

0 

0 

4 

2, 

Action 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3. 

Tj'po nnd issuo ... 

12 

12 

3 

3 

4, 

Filing 

4 

4 

1 

2 


Total 

.30 

20 

13 

12 


Ilegiatration 

0 


1 
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Tlic movements in this flo^v are as follo^ys : — 

1. Fcceipt Clerk ... (R) — Receive, stamp date, sort by 

Branches, pass to Branch. 

2. Branch Progress Clerk ... (PC) — Sort by gtoups, enter register 

strip, place strips on control boards, 

pass dale on to Assistant Secretary. 

} 

3. Assistant Secretary ... (AS) — Peruse, note instructions, 

4. Superintendent ... (S) — ^Peruse, mark assistant, distribute. 

5. Assistant ... (A) — Get file, if necessary, consulting 

cardex and/or Central File Section, 
take action. 

” J » ^ 

6. Superintendent ... Pass action. . ' 

7. Assistant Secretary ... Approve, send to typist. 

8. Tyjnsl ... (T) — T}*pe 2 copies, send to Assis- 

tant. 

9. Assistant ... Check (date fair copy) put up to 

Assistant Secretary. 

10. Assistant Secretary ... Sign, send case back to Branch. 

11. Assistant ... Send fair copy to Despatcher, docket 

and file office copy, send file back to 
Central File Section. 

12. Despatcher ... (Des) — ^Despatch fair copy. - ' 

t * > 

12a, Ceixiral File Section ... Receive file, extract information on to 

Index Card, place file back in 
Cabinet. 


MO.xr nir FT Znd— IQ 



APPENDIX F. 


SXJMMAKY OF KFCOMMENPATIONS, 

Figures in brackets refer to paragrapliK of the Report. 

■ CHAPTER IV. 

“ ' Public Expekditure, 

1. An order of priorities in public expenditure should be instituted. 

(67.) 

2. Some delimitation of the field of reconstruction activities and 
^ome slowing down of their pace are made necessary by the revenue 
position and by the continuing inflationary trends. (70). 

3. With a view to evoke from the people the highest measure of self- 
help in local self-government activities, a policy of maximum possible 
decentralisation, financial as well as administrative, should be followed. 
(71). 

4. In deciding priorities among reconstruction items of expenditure, 
their, productive nature should be taken note of. (72). 

5. Expenditure on commercial investment should be undertaken by 
Government in times of incipient depression, and not in times of 
continuing inflation. (73). 

6. Government should arm themselves with a turvey of the sources 
of income and pattern of expenditure of the people whom they tax and 
seek to benefit. It will also be necessaiy to maintain the results of the 
survey up to date for facilitating long term budgetary planning. (75). 

7. It is necessary to undertake a systematic plan for reducing the 
burden of temporary staff. Departmental enquiries should be 
instituted for that purpose. (76). 


CHAPTER V. 

State Trading. 

8. No schemes proposed to be entrusted to statutory boards should 
be started on departmental lines before such boards are appointed. 
(82). 



I 9. Distribution and marketing of milk should be organised on a self- 
supporting basis by public corporations which should function in 
close co-operation with the dairy development section of the 
Agricultural Department. (83). 

10. A public corporation is the best instrument of state trading. 
(85). 

f 

11. The governing body of a corporation should be a small functional 
board appointed by the Minister. (86). 

12. Ministerial control over a public corporation should as a rule be 
limited to matters of general policy. Interference in internal 
organisation or administrative detail should be avoided. (87). 

13. The corporation should be given the benefit of cheap borrowing 
on Government account or with, Government guarantee. (88). 

14:. There should be statutory provision for previous consultation 
■\yith the advisory coromittees where they exist before the limits of rate 
variations are altered, (89). 

15. Service under a corporation sho\ild not be treated as service 

under Government. (90), ^ > 

16. The corporation should select its technical staff through 
committees of experts set up for that purpose. (90). 


CHAPTER VI. 

. Secretariat Organisation. 

17. The regrouping of Secretariat departments should be in 
accordance with the principle of homogeneity. (96). 

18. The Health and Local Government Department and the 
Education and Industries Department should be split up into four 

> t 

departments, namely, Public Health. Local Self-Governmentj 
Education and Trade and Industries. (97). 

» i 

19. , A Department of Trade and Industries, should be created to deal ^ 
with the Industries and Fisheries sections of the Education andj 
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feclustries Dfepiirtment atid with the trading activities of (jovernment. 

( 98 );"^^ • 

20. To the Department of Trade and Industries should be transferred 
Electric Grid. Motor Transport, Distilleries, Government Printing Presses 
and the Distribution of Milk. (98). 

21. Minor Irrigation shoald be transferred back to the Public "Works 
Department. (98). 

22. Forests should be transferred from the Eevenue to the 
Agricultural Department. (98). 

23. Sales Tax should ’be dealt with in the Revenue Department. 
(98). 

I « i 

24. Justice should be transferred from the Home Department to the 
Legal Department. (98). 

25. A separate Bureau of legislative drafting should be constituted 
under an officer having special qualifications in 'drafting. (98). 

26. Three posts of legal assistants borne on the cadre of the Legal 
Department should be sanctioned each in the Revenue, Home and Local 
Government Departments. (98). 

27. The allotment of housing accommodation should not be made 
in the Secretariat, but should be entrusted to an officer under the Housing 
Commissioner. The Accommodation branch -should then be transferred 
to the Labour and Housing Department. (93). 

28. Tne Chief Secretarj^ having been relieved of a number of 
miscellaneous subjects, should co-ordinate the business of all 
departments and function as Cabinet iSecretar}' on the British model. 
( 101 - 102 ). 

29. .fUl Secretaries to Government, including the Secretary Public 
Works Department, should be drawn from the Indian Civil or 
Administrative Services. (116). 

) ’ > 

30. The posts of secretarie.s, deputy secretaries and under secretaries 
shonld be tenure posts for three yeats. The term of a secretar}’ may be 

r f 

extended to five years for special reasons. (118). ' ' '' 



Bi. Mfo secretary, depilty secretary 01 ! under secretM}- not ipfoiaotgci 
from the Secretariat establishment who has completed his. tenure* should 
be re-employed in the Secretariat in any capacity unless h#. acquire^ 
fresh district experience. (118). 

32. Twenty-five per cent of the posts of under secretaries shonild be 
earmarked for deputy collectors. (120). 


33. Secretaries should draw pay according to their time-scale 
special pay of Es. 250 per mensem, subject to the guarantee given to ex- 
isting members of the Indian Civil 'Service. (122-123). 

i i 

34- Eoutine cases and matters governed by set rules should be finally 
disposed of by secretaries. (125), 

35. Executive functions should not be transacted in the Secretarial 
ab initio. The advice of the head of the department -should -not be 
questioned by the secretary or his deputy on technical grounds. (126ji 


36. Joint or additional secretaries are unnecessary. (127j. 

r 

> f * 

y 

37. Deputy secretaries should be replaced by uijder secretaries except 
^in the Finance Department and possibl}' the Eevenae Department, 
'(127). 

— tj ) 


chapter VII 
Secretariat 'Procedure. 


1 


38. Assistant secretaries should primarily attend to offipe sgpeivision, 

control of stafi and accounts and should not ordinarily note on files. 

(130). ‘ „ 

39. Assistant secretaries should form a committee for handling 'tjie 

Organisation, and Method, ryork of the Secretariat. (13 J). ; , , 


40. Superintendents should be relieved of original noting work* and 

should confine themselves to supervision. (133). - • 

’ t C, 

41 . Branches could then be increased in size and those that are dealing 
with allied subjects should be amalgamated. -(133). 


42. When a reference concerns more than one branch, the initiating 
branch should send a complete typed note specifying the points on which 


-tiie'OJ)mion’of other branches is -required. The case should ultimately 
be receh^ed and submitted- by the initiating branch after removing any 
inconsistency; (13G). 

43. A similar practice should be followed when cases are sent to other 
department's. (137). 

44. Personal discussion should be more frequently resorted to in 
preference to continued noting. (137). 

45. “Urgent ’’and “ Very Urgent ” labels .should have the name 
of the department printed or stamped on them. Every officer affixing 
them should initial and date them. Superintendents .should be held 
responsible for seeing that these labels are attached and removed at 
proper stages. (138). 

46. ' Indexing and recording of movements of cases should be done 
by the general duty clerk in the branch itself. (139). 

47. The filing section should consi.5t of one receipt clerk, two filing 
clerks and one general duty assistant-cum-librarian. There is no need 
for separate posts of issue clerks whose work should be done by the 
examiners. (140). 

ttf 1 » 

48. The Registry should be placed in charge of a senior assistant. 
(140). 

49. Files should be classified according to the decimal .system adopted 
in libraries for numbering and locating books. (141). 

50. General duty clerks- should be given simple noting work ‘and 

tried in officiating vacancies before promotion to the Upper- 
Division. (142). ' ,i 

>51. ' Matriculate typists and clerks should form a combined cadre. 
Knowledge of typing should be made a preferential qualification for 
recruitment. (143). 

52. Non-matriculate typists should not be recruited. ' - Those already - 
engaged should not l-)e promoted to the Upper Division. (143). 

53. Establishment Proposals of the Finance Department should' be' 
referred for scrutiny to the Political and Services Department. 
(144). 



54. Notes of other departments should generally he removed before 
n file is sent outside the Sccreterint. (145). 

55. Ponding construction of a modern building, the Elphinstone 
College building should bo utilised to house some of the Secretariat 
departments. (HO). 

56. A department should bo located os a homogeneous unit on a floor 
of the building. Its layout should be such that -the assistant secretary 
can supervise the work of the staff. (146). 

57. Such mechanical devices ns inter-departmental telephone 
connections, franking machines and steel -filing oabinots should be 
introduced, (147). 

58. The Secretariat should have a csntrol library and rending room 
in charge of a trained librarian. (148). 


CHAFl’ER VIII 

Divisiokal Commissioners and Board of Bevbnue. 

59. Divisional Commissioncr.s should be replaced by a Board of 
Bevenue censisting of three members from the Administrative Service. 
The Board should act individually for routine matters and collectively 
for important subjects. (157). 

60. The Board should advise Government in matters involving 
a change in policy or affecting general administration. (157). 

61. The Board should function as the chief executive authority of 
revenue-earning departments and administer all provincial taxes. It 
should replace the Revenue .and Sales Tax Tribunals. (158-159). 


CHAPTER IX 

District Administration. 

62. The developmental activities of Government in a district should 
be co-ordinated by the collector who should hold periodic meetings of 
district officers. To these meetings some members of the district local 
board should be invited, (167), 
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63. District, oirioors slioulcl rotnaiii in regular touch with the collector 
and Iroop liim posted with important activities in their departments, 
(1G8), 

64. District local hoards sliould he tlio principal non-official agency 
for association with the district administration, (ICO). 

65,. After the separation ol the judiciary from the executive 
“ executive ” magi.strates should continue to conduct “ chapter ” 
proceedings, (173), 

QC. Some of the collector’s treasury functioii.s should be delegated 
to treasury officers. (174). 

67, Wiicro there are no hran(;hes of the Impsrial Bank, 
treasury work may ho entrusted to banks approved by Government, 
(174). 

68, A separate accounts service should be constituted for district 
treasuries. There should be a separate. cadre of treasury officers who 
should be trained by the Accountant General and controlled by the 
Board of Revenue. (1 76). 

69, To assist the collector in the dispo.sal of routine worJc, personal 
assistants should be appointed in smaller districts. In lugger districts 
like Poona and Ahinedabad additional collectors should be appointed. 
(178). 

to. Collector’s power of .sanctioning cojjtingont expenditure should 
be raised. (180), 

71. A sub-divisional officer should reside in his sub-division. (181). 

r 

72. The collector should not reserve to himself any powers unless 
particular circumstances so require. (182). 

73. There should not be more than two sub-divisions in a district. 
(183). 

74. Village officers should be given training in the collection of 
accurate information and its correct tabulation. (1841. 

75. ' To conserve village economy reasonable wages jnay be granted 
to petty village officials. (185), 
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87. posts of administrative oJficers should be abolished. (208). 

88. Before assuming control of secondary schools in. too much detail, 
Government should decide whether they are in a position to meet 
eventually a larger proportion of their cost. (209). 

89. All control of technical education should be unified and should 
ultimately be placed under a Deputy Director of Public Instruction. 
Pure trade schools may remain with the Director of Industries. (210). 

90. Officers of technical departments should supervise the teaching 
of technical subiects. (211). 

11 — Go-operaiion. 

91. The promotion and direction of producers’ societies such as 
co-operative farming societies, industrial co-operatives and co-operative 
fisheries should be under the appropriate technical department. (213). 

92- The village industries section should ultimately go to the 
Industr.es Department. (213). 

93. The status of the Kegistrar should be raised so as to place him 
on a footing of equality with the Director of Agriculture and the Director 
of Public Instruction. (218). 

94. The Registrar should be styled the Chief Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. (225), 

95. The Registrar should be relieved of work in connection with the 
hloney-lenders Act. Pending this action, such work under the Act 
as falls to the Registrar should be distributed between him and his 
subordinates, (225). 

96. The two posts of Joint Registrars, one for the Co-operative 
Department proper and the other for Village Industries should be 
converted into posts of Deputy Chief Registrars. (224-225). 

97. The marketing organisation shoidd administer the Weights and 
Measures Act. (226). 

98. The marketing organisation should eventually be separated 
from the Co-operative Department and organised on a provincial basis 
under the Trade and Industries Department of the Secretariat. (226). 
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99. Tlie supervision of the deputy registrars should extend to all 
sections of the department. (227). 

100. The duplication in the functions of the village industries section 
and those of the Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association should 
cease. (228). 

101. Posts of assistant registrars should be abolished. (228). 

102. Each district shordd be put under a district co-operative officer, 
either of senior or junior grade, according to the importance of the 
district. They should supervise the marketing inspectors and district 
village industries officers wherever they exist. (228-229). 

103. The responsibihty for audit and supervision of urban 
co-operative societies should be transferred either to the reorganised 
Provincial Co-operative Bank or to the Co-operative Banks Association. 

(230) . 

104:. Einancial assistance in the shape of loans to village industries 
should be given through banks rather than through the departments. 

(231) . 

105. The assistance of recognised non-official bodies like the 
Provincial Co-operative Institute should be taken in organ'sing new 
societies. (232). 

Ill — Agriculture . 

106. All the activities of the Agricultural Department should be 
under the control of a single Director. (233). 

107. There should be a Joint Director for the Animal Husbandry 
and Veterinary branch. (231). 

108. The Deputy Director for Land Dev^elopment and the Agricultural 
Engineer should be under the Director. (231). 

109. The design and construction of minpr irrigation works should bo 
retransferred to the Public Works Department. (237). 

110. Lift irrigation, well-sinldng. bunding, etc. should be administered 
by the Agricultural Department. (237). 

111. A Junior Civil Engineer should be appointed to a-^sist the Deputy 
Director for Land Development. (237). 
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112. The existing four permanent posts of functional deputy directors 
should b e converted into tlireo posts of teri’itorial deputy directors and 
one post of Deputy Director Administration attached to headquarters. 
(238). 

113. The Dairy Development Oflicer should be placed under the Joint 
Director, who should be responsible for milk production. (239). 

114. Multiplication of subordinate officers for separate kinds of 
agricultural activity should be avoided. (239). 

115. Seniority of officers promoted to specialists’ posts in class I 
should be determined according to their seniority in class II. (241). 

jy — Forests. 

116. The Chief Conservator in addition to his own duties should take 
charge of one circle. (242.) 

117. No special cadre of Forest accountants is necessary. Accounts 
clerks should be trained in consultation with the Accountant GeneraL 
(243). 

118. A survey of all forest resources should be made and maintained 
up to date. (244). 

119. Villagers should be educated in forest matters. (245). 

120. Research connected with grasses suitable for growing in forest 
areas’' should be carried out in co-operation with the Agricultural 
Department. (246). 

121. Government should themselves cut and remove grass which 
villagers neglect to utilise. (246). 

122. A training school for rangers should be established within the 
Province. (247). 

y — Public WorTcs Department. 

123. There should be one Chief Engineer assisted by two deputy 

chief engineers, one for roads and buildings and the other for irrigation, 
(248). • ' • • ' 

X * 

124. Superintending engineer.>’ posts should be abolished, (249-252), 
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125. If minor irrigation works are urgent and tlie normal strengtli of 
a cli^^sion is unable to cope with them, then special sub-divisions may be 
opened. (253-254). 

126. Allien in one district or in adjoining districts three or four special 
sub-divisions for minor irrigation are created, a new Public Works division 
may be opened. (253). 

127. The recommendations of the Irrigation Inquiry Committee in' 
respect of concentrated intensive irrigation should be given effect to. 
(265). 

128. The powers of sanction of Public Works Department officers 
should be liberalised. 256). 


VI — Police. 

129. The Police administration requires to be improved in three ways t 

(а) The pobce should be relieved of some of their routine duties so- 
ns to enable them to concentrate on serious crime; 

(б) More scientific aids to detection should be adopted ; and 

(c) The general standard of education in the force should be raised. 

(257). 

130. Matriculates recruited as constables may be given three years’’ 
seniority and candidates who have passed the First Tear or Intermediate 
examination may be recruited as head constables. (257). 

131. The Inspector General of Police should be the administrative 
head of the Bombay City Police. (258). 

132. Powers of sanctioning prosecutions and hearing appeals from 
non-gazetted staff against the orders of district superintendents of 
Police should be finally delegated to the deputy inspectors general 
ofPohce. (259). 

133. The Inspector General of Police should issue a circular instruc- 
ing the ordinary police that they would be responsible for detecting 
all offences, including those for which special branches exist. (260). 

134. The enforcement of prohibition in the mofussil should be 
entrusted to a special branch of the provincial police for the first few 
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- 135. Borougli mtmicipalities should be encouraged to organise a 
local police force. (262). 

136. Each village should be provided with a locally recruited but 
trained and uniformed policeman. (263-264:). 

137. Direct recruitment to posts of deputy superintendents should 
be stopped. Eecruitment should first be made to sub-inspectors’ 
posts, and the more promising sub-inspectors and’ inspectors should 
be selected and given higher professional training for deputy superin- 
tendents’ posts. (265). 

138. Promotion in the police force should be based on positive 
selection and tests admini.stered by departmental boards. (265). 

139. The Nasik Police Training School should be so expanded 
as to provide training for all head constables and refresher courses for 
sub-inspectors. (265). 

VII — Medical and Public Health. 

140’. The present Medical and Public Health Departments should 
be amalgamated and placed under one Director of Health Services. (266). 

141. The Director of Health Services should have the assistance 
of two deputies, one of whom may be dispensed with in course 
of time. (267). 

142. Supervision by divisional officers should be enforced for at 
least some time. In addition to the existing 'functional Assistant 
Directors in charge of Malariology and Epidemic Diseases, three 
assistant directors of health services (one for each division) should be 
appointed for supervising all activities except the working of divisional 
hospitals.. (268). 

143. All health service activities in a district except control of 
divisional hospitals should be under the district officer of health services. 
(269). 

144. A well equipped and fully staffed hospital should be maintained 

in each division at the place where medical colleges have been or will 
be e.'-tablishcd. Tlie administrative control of the college and hospital 
should be placed in the hands of a dean, who should be responsible to 
the Director. (270). ' ' 
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145. Special provision should , be made for training and * refresher 
-courses for the .staif. The present arrangements in Bonibaj for instruc- 
tion in public health should- be reorganised into an Institute of Public 
Health, at which both serving ofidcers and .post-graduate .students 
will be trained. The tliree dmsional colleges should serve . as training 
centres for the subordinate personnel of the Department. (271). 

146. Private practice should be abolished, but regulations may be 
made to enable medical officers to visit patients at their homes in 
places where there are no other registered practitioners. (272). 

147. In making recruitment to medical services and in applying 
efficiency bars increasing emphasis should be placed on post-graduate 
training. In future recruitment possession of a public health diploma 
or degree should be insisted upon. (273). 

148. Honorary appointments should be distinguished from part- 
time service. The normal rules and procedure for recruitment should 
be followed in making part-time appointments. (273). 

149. Speedier expansion of medical facilities should be achieved 
by giving grants-in-aid to private hospitals, especially in rural areas. 
(275). 

150. Facilities for the medical education of women should be 
increased. (276). 

151. Manufacture of drugs at the Hafikine Institute should be 
separated from research and placed under a competent manager. (277). 

152. Government should bring home to local bodies their responsi- 
bility in maintaining local health units of all types. To the extent 
to which local bodies shoulder these responsibilities, overnment should 
withdraw from the field and give grants conditional on the maintenance 
of minimum standards of efficiency. (278). 

YIII — Labour, 

153. The independent post of Commissioner of Labour should be 
revived. (281). 

154. The directors and deputy directors should then be styled 
deputy and assistant commissioners respectively. (281). 

155. The Commissioner ^ should himself deal with Labour 
Information ; no separate post of deputy would be required. (282). 

MO-i Bk H 204— 21a 
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156. Government should gradually withdraw from the field of labour' 
welfare, other than social welfare activities conducted by appropriate 
departments. Government should' issue labour welfare orders and then - 
transfer the responsibility for labour welfare to the hands of labour and 
management. The Labour WeKare Department should then be reduced 
in size. (283). 

167. The Labour and Industrial Courts and the Commissioner - 
for Workmen’s Compensation should be placed under the Secretariat 
Department of Law and Justice. (284-285). 

168. The labour ofdcers should be placed -under the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Labour Administration. (286). 

159. More attention should be paid to the inspection of seasonal, 
factories. (287). 


IX — Industries. 

160. The district staff of the department should be confined to those 
places where it has sufGlcient scope for activity apart from the field 
covered by the village industries organisation. (288). 

161. Work relating to the grant of industrial loans and their repay- 
ment should be entrusted to co-operative banks. (289). 

162. The enforcement of the Weights and Measures Act should 
be entrusted to the Marketing section of the Go-operative Department. 
(290). 

163. The service conditions attacking to the post of Industrial 
Engineer should be improved. (291). 

164. Industrial information collected by the department should 
be made readily available to interested parties and its scope widened. 
(292). 

165. Information regarding availability of raw materials in the 
province should be compiled in co-operation with the Agricultural 
and Forest Departments. (292). 

166. The provincial scheme for a test house and standardisation 
should be so designed as to fit in with the All-India scheme. (294).^ 

167. Village industries should ultimattely be trairsferrecl to the 
Industries Department. (295). 
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X — fisheries. 

■ 168. The department should do everything possible for the uplift 
.--and welfare of the fishermen community and should give due attention 
'to getting them equipment and technical assistance. (296). 

169. Refrigeration plant and insulated transport should be either 
entrusted to a co-operative society of fishermen or managed depart- 

. mentally on a self-supporting basis. (297). 

170. Research should be conducted in collaboration with the 
scientific talent available outside the department. (298). 

171. Loans to fishermen should be granted through the medium 
• of co-operative societies. (299). 

XI — Excise. 

' 172. The Excise Department should be wound up as soon as total 
■prohibition takes efiect. Any tendency to allot prohibition duty 
to an excise oflB,cer should be discouraged. Decrease in excise work 
should be accompanied by corresponding reduction in stafi, (300). 

» . 

173. The post of Excise Commissioner should be abolished forth- 
with. A post of Director of Excise in the senior time-scale of the Indian 
Civil or Administrative Service with special pay should be created and 
continued 'until prohibition becomes absolute. The Deputy Commissioner 
of Sales Tax should simultaneously be renamed Director of Sales 
Tax. (301). 

174. Enforcement of prohibition should be transferred to the regular 
police. ■ Suitable or specially trained excise stafi should be absorbed 
in the Police Department for this purpose. (303). 

176. The social welfare side of the prohibition programme should 
■ be carried out through a semi-official organisation. (304). 

176. If the appointment of a whole time Grovemment officer to deal 
with the prohibition programme is thought necessary, he should be 
•made chairman of the Co-ordinating Committee of the Provincial 
-Prohibition Board. (304). 

177. Propaganda and ameliorative work should be done in co-opera- 
tion with the Adult Education Board, the Labour Department and the 
‘Co-operative Department. (905). 
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XII-r-Bachward Classes. 

• 178. In view of tlie enactment of tlie Habitual Oflendors Kcstraint 
Act, tlie stall employed in nine snuill criminal tribes settle menis and 
four colonies should be retrenched in due course. (308), 

179. There is no justification for setting up a district organisation 
for the Backward Class Department, whose main fimction is welfare 
and amsliorative work and not direct administration of relief. 
(310). 

180. The responsibility for giving scholaiships f nd lump sum grants 
• should rest with the Director of Public Instruction, . who should select 
the beneficiaries in consultation with the Bachwaul Class OfGeei. 
(312). 


Xlil — Prisons. 

181. The jail service should be recruited from persons who have 
received special training in sociology. (314). 

• 182. For group III and group II posts of jailors, persons with 

sufficient academic knowledge should be selected and given training 
in a sociological course, either dcpartmcntr.liy orilircughanir.&lilutich 
Recruitment to posts of group I jailors and superintendents should be 
made from persons who have received a diploma in social science 
after a good honours degree. Group I jailors and superintendents should 
be granted revised class II and class I scales respectively. Special 
pay should be attached to the posts of Superintendents of Central 
Jails. (315-316). 

183. A medical officer of suitable status drawn from the medical 
services should be attached to each jail. He should be given a special 
allowance. The civil surgeon should be called in fori, serious cases^ 
(317). 

184. The services of a psychiatrist should be made available in an 
, honorary capacity. (317). 

185. Power units in jails should be limited to the requirements of 
Government. (318). 

186. The system of giving jail labour on hire to contractors outside- 

the jail should be stopped. (318). ’ 
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XI V — J udicial. 

187. The gazetted staff of the High Court should be appointed 
on the advice of the Public Service Commissiou, AVhen a competitive 
examination is held for the recruitment of clerical staff in all Govern- 
ment offices in Bombay, the clerks in the High Court should also 
be recruited through that channel. (319). 

188. When recommending civil judges for inclusion in the select 

tfTSXt 

list for promotion to assistant judge, the High Court should also commu- 
nicate the grounds for the supersession of those who are passed over. 
In the alternative, a member of the Public Sendee Commission 
should be associated with the judges in preparing the select list. 
(320). 

189. An additional or assistant sessions judge should hold his court 
from time to time at the headquarters of each sub-division. (321). 

190. Government should aim at providing a combined civil and 
criminal court in each taluka. (322). 

191. Court vacations should be abolished. (323). 

XV — Statistics. 

192. Statistical assistants should be appointed in the Departments 
of Industries and Labour, or some departmental officers may be trained 
in a course of statistics. (325). 

193. A small statistical section should be attached to the Public 
Health Department for the compilation of vital statistics. (326). 

194. The Provincial Bureau of Statistics should be strengthened 
and re-organised to co-ordinate and guide the statistical work done in 
all departments and to provide a liaison between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. (326). 

XVI — Sales Tax. 

196. The district portion of the Department should be streng- 
thened by appointing the collectors as ex-officio assistant commis- 
sioners (deputy directors) and by creating a new cadre of assistant sales 
tax officers. (328). 

196. Issue of cash memo and maintenance of accounts should 
be made compulsory by legislation. (330). 
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XYIl — Toion Planning. 

197. The To-wn Planning Act should be amended at an early date 
so as to strengthen the department in guiding the growth of suburbs 
and towns. (331). 

198. There should be better co-ordination between the Housing 
and the Town Planning Departments in regard to matters relating 
to layout and location of housing schemes. (332). 

XYIII — Motor YeJiides. 

199. The police should co-operate with the Motor Vehicles Depart- 
ment in checking fitness certificates of vehicles and non-compliance with 
the conditions oflicence. (333). 

XIX — Stamps. 

200. Steps should be taken to amend the Court Fees Act so as 
to validate the previous practice under which an officer of the High 
Court assessed the probate duty, (334). 

XX — General. 

201. The provincial departments should be so organised as to group 
together those activities which pirrsue common objectives [or^render 
.similar services and place them under the control of a single adminis- 
trator, (337). 

202. Expert advice should be provided by the appointment of 
speciabst deputies. (339). 

203. Functional supervising stafE is desirable generally. Supervi- 
sion should, however, be organised territorially in departments where 
the district officers belong to a lower grade of service or the 
pattern of district administration is not well established. (340). 

201. illultiplication of subordinate officials in a district for separate 
kinds of work imder one department should be kept to a minimum. 
Even when special staff is appointed, the responsibility of a district 
officer for all the activities of his department in the district should 
remain. (341). 

205, Loans recov'crable in instalments spread over a fairly long 
period should be made through banking institutions and not through 
departments, (342). ‘ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Services. 

206. Recruitment to the higher administrative and subordinate 
services should he by open competition through the Public Service 
^Commission. (SM.) 

207. For technical departments also competitive examinations 
should be introduced if the scale of recruitment is large. (345). 

208. Government should prepare a list of posts involving high 
.responsibility. Promotion to these should be made by positive selection. 

(346). 

209. Fifty per cent of the posts in the cadre of mamlatdars and 
deputy collectors should be filled by open competition. (347). 

210. In selecting ofificers to fiU the 25 per cent of the superior 
posts of the Indian Administrative Service reserved for deputy collec- 
tors no distinction should be made between directly recruited and 
promoted officers. (347). 

211. A standard form for confi,dential reports as suggested should 
be introduced . (348). 

212. Shortages of stafi should be met by the following 
methods : 

(1) Recruiting persons with minimum qualifications and training 
them ; 

(2) Relaxation of age limit ; and 

(3) Recruitment of persons who have gained experience in private 
employment. 

(4) An officer should be paid the minimum of the time scale during 
probation. (349-350). 

213. For the reabsorption of retrenched staff age limit should be 
.suitably relaxed, and a separate register should be maintained in the 

employment exchanges. (351). 

214. omen should be equally eligible with men for employment 

except where they are unsuitable for physical reasons. They should be 

encouraged to take service for which they have special aptitude such as 

“teaching, medicine, stenography and library work. (352). 

< 
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215. Special facilities should be provided for women posted in the- 
mofussil. (353). 

216. For posts specially reserved for women, pay should be fixed so 
as to attract suitable candidates. In other posts the principle of equal 
pay for equal work should be followed. (351). 

217. Intensive courses of training should be organised. • If there are 
no facilities in the province for training, officers should be deputed for 
special studies in other parts of the country and abroad. Study leave 
may be given freely to officers during the early part of their career, 
(365). 

218. Efficiency of administration will increase if all officers are 
properly trained before they take up their duties. (357). 

219. Training of clerical staff in the Secretariat and other offices will 
have to be organised at Bombay and at divisional centres on lines 
suggested. (368). 

220. Heads of departments should be asked to frame special courses 
for the clerical staff in their offices. Confirmation of clerks should depend 
on certificates which should be based on tests held from time to time 
during the course. (359). 

221. "Where technical instruction is to be imparted, training should 
be arranged departmentally on a systematic and practical basis. (360). 

222. Manuals of Acts and departmental procedure should be brought 
up to date and made available on an adequate scale. New compilations 
may be prepared where necessary. (361). 

223. Training in procedure should be combined with training in 
objectives. (363). 

224. An incentive to meritorious service should be provided by some 
form of public recognition. (366). 

225. A convention should be established that in disciplinarj^ cases 
the advice of the Public Service Commission will ordinarily be accepted 
by Government. (368). 

226. Members of the Public Service Commission should be given 

statutory protection in regard to security of tenure. They should be 
given the salary of a Brgh Court judge with a special pay of Es. 250 
to the chairman. The age of retirement chould be 63. (369-370). • 
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227. In tlie case of a Commission consisting of tHree members, ifer. 
should be provided that at least one member should be a serving or retired 
officer. (371). 

228. An element of continuity should be assured by making appoint- 
ments to casual vacancies for the full period of five years. (371). 

229. Only the following types of appointments should be excluded 
from the purview of the Commission : 

(a) Appointments made by the Governor in his discretion, and 
(&) Apxjointments which are essentially political. (372). 

230. The order of preference recommended by the Commission should 
ordinarily be adopted. If Government differ, the reasons should be 
ommimicated to the Commission and its further advice taken before 
making the appointment. (374). 

CHAPTER Xn. 

Local Self-Government. 

231. Day to day guidance and supervision of local bodies should 
be through a statutory non-official board representative of the local 
bodies themselves. (381). 

232. To achieve this object, the Local Self-Government Institute 
should be converted into a Local Self-Government Board by modifying - 
its constitution as suggested. (383-385). 

233. Chief officers, health officers, engineers and chief accountants 
of borough municipalities and district local boards and chief officers 
of district municipahties should be formed into suitable cadres in eacb 
division. The control of these cadres should vest in the executive 
committee of the Board. (386). 

234. Eecruitment to these posts should be made in consultation 
with the Pubhc Service Commission. (387). 

235. Government should retain emergency powers, powers of super- 
session and powers in regard to changes in the constitution of local 
bodies, taxation and sale of property. (388). 

236. On the abolition of divisional commissioners, such of their 

powers as cannot be delegated to the Local Self-Government Board 
should be distributed between the Board of Eevenue and the Collectors.- 
(388). * ^ 



237. Audit of local accounts should continue to be conducted by 
Government, but its enforcement may be delegated to tbe Local 
Self-Government Board. (388). 

238. In case ,tbe required co-operation is not offered by the local 
'bodies, or if after a trial of, say, five years, it appears to Government 
that the Board has not been a success. Government should appoint 
their own agency for the guidance and supervision of local bodies, 
(389). 

239. The district rural development boards should be abolished, 
and their functions should be transferred to the district local 
board. ^391). 

240. The constitution of the district local boards should be amended 
so as to include a few nominated and ex-officio members. (392). 

241. The members of the district local board in each taluha with 
•one or two nominated members from the locality should form a taluira 

committee. (393). 

242. The Provincial Rural Development Board may continue. 
..(3 94). 

CHAPTER Xni. 

MlSOELnANEOUS. 

243. An officer with district experience should examine the procedure 
in a few typical Government offices. On receipt of his report. Govern- 
ment should decide whether an Organisation and Method Department 
should be created. (395). 

244. All staff directly recruited for the personal offices of the 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries should be engaged only during 
the pleasure of the Minister or Parlimentary Secretary concerned. All 
:such appointments should be non-pensionable. (396). 

245. Amenities like piped water supply and septic tanks should be 
provided in official residences in the mofussil. (397). 

246. The question of providing basic articles of furniture in official 
.residences should be examined again. (397). 

247. Khansamas should be appointed in important district bungalows. 
.(398). 
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248. More use of mecliaiiical aids like franking mackines, calcrdating ■ 
machinesj cash registers and typewriters should he encouraged. - 
(399-400). 

249. A system of electric clocks, governed hy a master clock, should 
be introduced in the Secretariat. (401). 

250. Telephone communication among a larger number of officers- 
and places, especially in the mofussil, should be established. (402). - 

251. Only one peon should be detailed for duty at the Secretaries’ ' 
residences. (404). 

252. The general administration report should continue to be publish- 
ed annually. Its preparation should be entrusted to a special officer- 
as hitherto. (406). 

253. Bills introduced in the Legislature should invariably be- 
accompanied by a memorandum statipg the financial implications, - 
if any. (407). 
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